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== Ood Sir, your Booke ret 
TN netb vnto jou clad in a (aw. 
© FI niſh gabardine , which. 
become him not wel, the fault” 2 34 
195 5 not in the fluffe, but in the botching - . 
Tailor, who neuer bound Prentice to the 3 
occupation, & working onely for his paſſe- - 
time, could hardly obſerue the preciſe rules 
of meaſure: but ſuch as it u, yours its, * © 
and yours is the workeman, entirely „ 
Ged to reuerence you for your vertues , io 
bue you for your kindneſſe- , and ſo more " 
readie in defire than able in power io teſti- | 
fie the ſame , and doe with my deweſt fe- 
membrance take leaue;refling. 
At your diſpoſition. 
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0 he end that Artificers may at⸗ 
|taine the perfection requiſit for 
the vſe of the common-wealth, 
8 mes thinketh ( Catholike roy all 
Va IMaieſty) a law ſhould be ted: 
3 ſhould exerciſe bimſelfe in a- 


Which appertained to the. occupation 
husbandman; nor a tailor to chat ot an ar- 


TS 


% Nor * Acuacat ſhould not meg 


on hi 
ſti 5 J ph a ek Nt 
das. For Loden how baſe 175 Wy 
| bounded a ae neee dino; 
a 


more, I haue alwaies held it for a matter certain, 
That no man c B perfectly ſcene in two arts, 
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there ſhould be deputed in e cõmon. 
wealth, men of great wiſdome and knowledge, 


who might diſcouer each ones wit in his tender 


& cauſe him perforce to ſtudie that ſcience 
to make his own choice:whẽce t 


ſhould reſide rhe tateſt artificers of the world, 
and their workes ſhould: be of the greateſt pei 


art with nature. The like wold l that the vniuer - 


ſities of our kingdõs did put in practiſe, for ſoe- 


ing they allow not that a ſcholler ſhould paſſe to 
another facultie, ynleſſe he perfectly ynderſtand 
the Latine tongue, they ſhould haue alſo exami- 
ners, to trie whether he who purpoſeth to ſtudy 
Logick, Philoſophy,Diuinity, or the Laws, haue 
ſuch a wit as is requiſit for euery of theſe ſcieces, 
for otherwiſe, beſides the dammage that ſuch a 
one ſhall worke afterwards to the Common- 
wealth, by vſing an art wherein he is not skilled. 
itisa griefe to ſee that a man ſhould take pains, 
and beat his braines about a matter wherein he 

| A iy cannot 


fection, for nought elſe than becauſe they vnited 
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which is agreeable for him, not Se bm 
is good Would 
enſue to your ſtates and ſignioriesʒ that in them 


* «3d 


n many a mans daies : neither poſe 
Science that penſection 


mighc receiue, becauſe it ãs not made knowne 
bas hat reaſonable power the vſe andi _ 
i Jawesa ineth. All che antien 
experience, that wn 
ole a man to knowledge, it 
a ſuperſſuous labour to toile in the 
mee But none hath clcarcly & diſtinctly 
d what that nature is which maketh a 
man able for one ſcience, and yncapable ofano- 
er nor how many differences of wits then e are 
din mankind, nor what Arts or Sciences 
an{were each in particular vor by w 
this may bee knowne, whichis the thing 
at moſt importeth. {| 211 
Theſe ſoute points( chough they ſeem vnpoſ- 
fible) containe che matter vhereof I am to en- 
treat, beſides man 5 apputtenant to the 
re, with intention that cu· 
aue an art t maner to di- 
: US's couer 


—_ 
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Bor 


namely that heſhould bin tb iady Phiſick | 
| becauſe for that ſcience hee had firigularwit, 
By which your Maieſtie fhall vnderſtand how 
much it importeth the comnioni-wealth \ that 
there beeſtabliſhedin the ſame a choice, & exa- 
mination of wits for thei(cienices' Wing from 
the ſtudy whichGatibeltowediiti Phiſick, there 
enſued ſo great good to the diſt aſed of his time, 
and he left ſo many remedies in writing for the 
ſterity, Euen as Baldus (a notable man in pro- 
eſsion of the lawes) when he ſtudied & practi- 
ſed Philicke, if hee had paſſed further therein, 
would haue prooued but an otdinarie Phiſitian, 
as he was not better, for that he wanted the dif- 
ference of wit requiſſt for this ſcience, but the 
lawes ſhould haue loft one of the greateſt belps 
that might be found amorigſt men for expoun- 
ding them. 8 
When I therfore purpoſed to reduce this new 
manner of Philoſophie to art, and to proue the 
ſame in ſome wits, I remebred my ſelfe of your 
A 11 Maie- 
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52 The ſecondProeme 10 
0 che Reader. N Yoon 


NM mongit bis ſchollers of ſi uch as bes re- 
ne, beit witted , and tothoſe onely 
he 3 his mind, knowing by. experience, that #0 
teach delicat matters to perſonsof baſe onderſtan- 
ding, was loſſe of tim, loſſe of pains, and loſſe of leay- 


made, was to preuent them with certaine preſuppoſi« 
tions, cleare and true, which ſbould not be wide from 
his conclufion for the fpeeches and ſentences which 
ronlooked for are delivered againſt that which $4 
vulgar beleeuerh,, at the LTD ſerve for noug 
elſe, ( ſuch reventionnot being made) than . 
confufion him that liſteneth, and to breed ſuch a loa- 
thing in mens minds, as it cauſeth them to looſe their 


good. 


ning. The ſecond thing which hee did after this chuſe 
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1 mig be firfk treate with thee, 
- anddiſerter — the diſpoſition of 
thy wit. For if it be ſuch as is requifite for this do- 
ctrine, and eſtranged from the ordinarie capacities, 


7 — by thee ſuch new and ſpeciall con 
neuer baue th 


in publicke For all ſortes, I could not but ſet t 
| braines ſomewhat aworke : for if thy wir bes of te 
common and vn 1 woll thou 
art alreadie perſuaded , that che number of the ſci- 
ences, and their perfebtion , bath beene accompliſhed 
mam dayes agoe. And: hereto thou art mooned by a 
-— reaſon , that pony 
What to ad it is a tolen, that no there is in nothi 


ey e, great n 

Thefirſt u, that of many differences of wie;which 
are in mankind, one anely with preb: ninence can fall 
to thy lac, F alreadiearure, as very migbtic,at ſuch 
rims 65 (bee — bee een ae 
endeuour, in vmiting c wo onely, or three, ( e i 
could not effect the ſame) left thes a dolt, and 
 wedof them all. 

The ſecond, char ro auer) difference of wit there 
anſwereth in but one onely ſcience, aud 
no more of that condition. So as if thou diuine not to 
chuſe that which anſwereth thy natur all ability chou 
ene remiße in re though thou ply ebe 
. might and 

abe beenden bee Which the 
ſcience is, that moſt anſwerethcby wis, phere reſterh 
yet(that thou maiſt not bee decriusd) another greater 
difficultie, which is, her ner thine abilitic bee more 
appliable to the prafilick than theorick, for theſe rwo 
ears moore lo oppo 2 bet wiært 
themſeluet, & require wats ſo different 
be placed one a gainſt the other, as if . 
marie. Hard. are theſe ſentences, but yet they haue 
greater 


| "Of hardues, vi viz. . 
d that we haus recriuæd wrong. 
Fer, hood thor of nature, and ſeeing that 


wir, ( as haus ſaid before) rbrough the oppoſition or 
e whichcombreth<vsin roniting them,he a 
—.— himſelfe to ber, & of the Sciences which are diſ- 
tributed amongſt men by grace, it is a miracle,if in an 
eminent degree, he giue more than one. But there are 
N (ſaith S. Paul )dewifions of graces , andthe ſame ſpi- 
rit ; there are diuifions of miniſteries, and the [ame 
| Lord; there are diuifions of operation, but the ſame 
3 God, bo worketh chimes al perſons. To euery 
* ons is giuen the -miniſterie of the ſpirit for profit : and 
2 roone is giuen by the ſpirit the wordof wiſdome, to 
1 another that of knowledge, after the ſame ſpirit to a- 
wuschen fach, in the ſame ſpirit, and to another the 
Fear — 5 , in the ſame ſpirit, to another the 
4 rnb vertuas, to — prophecying, and the 
deſeription F ſpirits , onto others the varietie of 
3 _— to another rhe h on of words : bus 
= 2 — 2 al e 
. _ beſtowing of ſince doubt os) God veth, 
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hating regard to the wit and naturall diſpofition of 
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And to thinke that theſe ſupernaturall Sciences 
require not ſome diſpofitions in the ſubiect, before 
they be infuſed, is an errour very great. for when 
God formed Adam and Eue, it is certain that before 
he filled them with wiſdome , hee inſtrumentalized_ 
their braine in ſuch ſort, as they might receiue it with 
eaſe, and ſeruc as a commodious inſtrument”, theres. 
With to be able to diſcourſe, & roforme reaſons: And 
therefore the diuine (cripture [aith 3 God gaue tham 
an heart to thinke, and filled them with the diſcipline 
of pnderſtanding, & that accor ting to the difference | 
of which euer) one partaketh, one ſcience is infuſed, 
and not another, or more or leſſe of each of them, is a 

9 thing which may be vritderſtood \ by this exaple of our 
e purem fon God filling them'borh wirh widme, 

rr a virified roncluſſon, that he infilſed the leſſer 
portion into her, for. which "reaſons the Diuines 
e hut vhs deuil ob bat dineſſe to beguile ber; 
dh dt Mot romipÞ rh man,, db fearing bis mtich 
1 g Wu Wwiſdome : 
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proue) is, that the naturall compo 


ſeeing from his hand proceedeth whatſoever is good 
MARINES and 


nor much wiſdome. In the Angelicall ſubſtances,we 
ſball find alſo the like count and reaſon: for God, to 
ue an angel more degrees of glory and higher gifts, 


firſt giueth him a more delicat nature , and if you en- 
quire of the Diuines whereto this delicat nature ſer · 


uerh, they anſ were, that the Angel who hath the dee- 


Peſt vnderſtanding, and the, beSt nature, with moſt fa- 


ailitie conuerteth himſelfe vnco God, and vjeth his 
gift with the more efficacie ; and that the like beti- 
deth in men. Hence we cleerely inferre, that there be- 
ing an election of wit for ſciences ſupernaturall , and 
that, not whatſoener difference of abilitie , is their 
commodious inſtrument humane learning(with more 
reaſon ) requireth the ſame, becauſe it is to be learned 
by men,with the force of their wit. 

Jo bee able then to diſtinguiſb and diſcerne theſe 
naturall differences of mans wit, and to applie to each 
by art, that ſcience wherein he may profit , is thein- 
tention of this my worke. If I bring the ſame to end 
(45 L baue purpoſed ) we will yeeldcbe glory to God, 


pfition which the wo: 
man. bath in her braine, is not capable of much wit, 
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and certaine : and if i el (dec 


Reader) that itis impoſſible both to deuiſe an art, d 
to reduce the ſame to perfection. For ſo long and large 
are humane ſciences , that a mans life ſuſficeth not to 
find them out, and to giue them Fhat Perfection which 
is requifit. 

Thefirſs inuenter performeth very much, if hue 
diſcouer ſome notable principles , to the end chat ſuch 
as come after , may with this ſced take an occa ſion to 
anpliſie the art, and tv bring it into that eſtimation 
and account which is due thereunto. Ariſtotle allu- 
ding hereunto,ſaith:that the errors of thoſe who firſ 
began to handle matters of Philoſophie,are to be held 
in great reuerence, for it proouing a matter ſo diffi- 
cult, to deuiſenew things, & ſo eafie to adde vnto that 
which hath been already ſpoken and treated r; the 
defects of the firs deſerue not ( by this reaſon) to be 
much reproouea, neither hee who addeth ought, meri- 
teth any great commendation. I confeſſe that this my 
worke cannot be excuſed from ſome errors, ſecing the 
matter is ſo delicat,and no way fore- opened to cntreat 
thereof. But if the (ame bee in a matter where the 
ronder ſtanding hath place to thinke , in this caſe 1 


praythee ( wittie Reader) that * thou giue ſen- 


Tence 


not reſolue then 
for inthat 
ich 


of the reaſons which ſway 


eleuenth chapter 
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nd the anſ were 
they may receine. 
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TheExamination or Triall of mens 
wits and diſpoſitions. 


CHAP. I, 


He proueth by an example, that if a Child haue nos 
the diſpoſition & abilitieqwhich is requiſt for that ſcience 
wherewnto he will addict bimſelfe,it is «ſuper fluows labour 
to be inftrutted therin by good ſcholemaſters, to haus ftors 
of bookes,and continually to ſtudie it. 


He opinion of Cicezo was good, who, 
that his ſonne QAterte might prooue 
ſuch a one in that kind of learning, 

» || which himſelfe had made choice of, as 

| he deſired; iudged, that it ſufficed to 

| A ſend him to aplace of ſtudie,ſo renow- 
med and famous in the world, as that of Athens, and to 
giue him Cratippus for his ſcholemaſter, who was the 

greateſt Philoſopher of thoſe daies, bringing him vp in a 

citie ſo populous, where, through the great concourſe of 
eople which ʒhither aſſembled, heſhould of neceſſitie 
aue many examples and profitings of ſtrangers, fit to 

teach himby experience thoſe things whichappertained 
to the knowledge that himſelfe was tolearne. But, not- 
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t) he vſed, prouiding him bookes, 
writing ſome vatd him of — Hiſto- 
ns report, that he proued but a Cods-head, with little 
eloquence, and leſſe Philoſophie, (a matter vſuall a- 
mongſt men, that the ſonne abies the much wiſdome of 
the father.) Verely Cicero greatly beguiled himſelfe, ima- 
gining that albeit his ſonne were not iſſued out of Na- 
tures hands, with that wit & habilitie which is requiſit 
for eloquence & Philoſophie, yet by means of the good 
induftric ofſucha teacher, and the many bookes,and ex- 
amples of Athens, togither with the young mans conti- 

efects of his 

e amended: but we ſee, that final · 

ly he deceiued himſelſe;ʒ neither do I maruel thereat, ſot 

he had many examples to this purpoſe, which encoura- 

ged him to — that the ſame might alſo befall in 
the perſon of his ſonne. 

For the ſame Cicero reports in his booke of DeFtinie 


that Zenscrates had a wit very vntowardfor the ſtudie of 


Naturall and Morall Philoſophie, of whom Plato ſaid, 
That he had a ſcholler,who ſtood in need of a ſpur : and 
yetnotwithſtanding,through the good induſtry of ſuch 
a maſter, and the continuall trauel of Zemocretes himſelf, 
he became a verie gteat Philoſopher. And he writes the 
like alſo of Cantet, who was ſo doltiſh and void of vn- 
derſtanding, that no teacher would teceiue him into his 
ſchoole zwhereat the young man agreeued & aſhamed, 
endured ſo great toile in ſtudying, that he came after- 
wards to be called a ſecond Hercules for wiſedome. No 


leſſe vnto ward fox matters ofeloquence, ſeemed the wit 


of Demoſthenes,of whom it is ſaid, that when he was now 


groynbig, he could not yet ſpeake plain, but labouri 
And applying the art, by hearing of goodr he 


eachers, he 
proued 
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proued the beſt Oratour ofthe wogd: and ſpeciallyſas ci · 
cers recounts) hee could not pronounce the letter R, for 
that he did ſomwhat ſtammer,and yet by practiſe he grew 
to articulat it ſo well, as if he had neuer had that way any 
defect. Hence tooke that prouerbe his original, which 
ſaith, That mans wit in matters of ſcience is like a plaier at 
dice, for if any one proue vnluckie in throwing his chãce, 
by artificial practiſe he comes to amend his euill fortune. 
But none of theſe examples produced by Cicero, remains 
without a conuenient anſwere in my doctrine: For(as we 
will hereafterproue) there is in young men a certain dul- 


nes, which argues a greater wit in another age, than if the 


ſame had beene fharpe from their childhood: nay it is a 
iudgement that they will proue lowtiſh men, when they 
begin verie ſoone to diſcourſe, and be quicke of conceipt. 
Wherfore;if Cicerohad knowne the true tokens by which 
wits are in the firſt age to bee diſcouered, hee would haue 
held it a good ſigne, that Demoſthenes was rude and ſlow 
of ſpeech, and that Zewocrates had need of a ſpur whileſt 
hee learned. I take not fromagood Inſtructor arr, and 


induſtrie, their vertue and force, to manure wits, 2s 


well rude as pliant: but that which I will ſay, is, That if a 
oung man haue not of himſelfe an vaderſtanding capa- 
leof Frogs and rules, which properly belong to the 

art he would learne, and to none other, that the diligence 

vſed by Cicero with his ſonne, was as vaine as that which 
any other parent ſhal vſe with his ſonne, wil be in the like. 

Thoſe who haue read P/ato,ſhal eaſily know, that this do · 

ctrine is true, who reports that Socrates was the ſonne (as 

he alſo reported himſelfe) ofa midwife, & that as his mo- 


ther (albeit ſhe were much praiſed in the art) could not 


* 
— — 


make a woman to be deliuered, chat before her . 
to her was not with child 3 
oi. | 
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ice as his mother) could not make his ſchollers 


forth any ſcience, if of themſelues they had not — 
derſtanding conceiued therewith, He was of opinion, that 
ſciences were(as it were)naturall to thoſe men only, who 
had their wits appliable thereunto: and that in ſuch it be- 
fell, as we ſee by experience in thoſe who haue forgotten 


ſome what which they firſt knew, who il wee put them in 


mind but of one word, gather from that all the reſidue. 

Maiſters (for ought that I can gather) haue none other 
office with their ſchollers, than to bring learning to their 
rememberance: for if they haue a fruitſull wit, they make 
them with this only to bring forth wonderfull conceipts, 
otherwiſe they do but afflict themſelues, and thoſe whom 
they inſtruc 
Iwere a teacher) before I teceiued any ſcholler into my 
ſchoole, I would gro to many trials and experiments 
with him, vntill I might diſcouer the qualitie of his wit, 
aud if I ſound it by nature directed to that ſcience where- 
of I made profeſſion, Iwould willingly receive him, ſor it 
breeds a great contentment in the teacher, to inſtruct one 
of rowardlineſſe: and if not, Iwould counſell him 
toſtudie that ſcience which were moſt agreeable with his 
wit. But if I ſaw, that he had no diſpofition or capacitie for 
any ſort. of learning, I would friendly and with gentle 
words tell him; Brother, you haue no meanes to ptoue a 
manoſ that proſeſſion which you haue vadertaken, take 
cate not to looſe your time and your labour, and prouide 
yon ſome other trade of living, which requires not ſo 
great an habilitie as appertaineth to learning, Hereof is 


ber of ſchollers enter the courſe of whatſoever ſcience, 
and (be the teacher very good or very bad) finally euery 
day ſome prooue of great skil, ſome of mean, and 2 
1 | their 


% 


ot euer obtaine their defires. And(atleaſtif 


leene verie plaine experience, for we behold a great num- 
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their whole courſe, haue 
ny maner. of profit. 
. — yr 
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haps the dull om —_— 1 
and this difficultie grows the greater by ſeeing that thoſe 
one ſeiẽce, are verie apt to another, 
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and the toward in one ſortoſ learn ing, paſſing to another 
ſort, can vaderſtand nothing. But my ſelſe amm at leaſta 


good witneſſe in this truth; ſor there were three compa- 1 


nions of vs, who entered together to ſludie the Latine 
tongue, & one of vs learned the ſame with great facilitie, 


On but all 


ig on to 


the reſt could neuer make any commendable compoſiti- 
Logicke, one of thoſe who could 


not learn Grammer proued in that art a principal Aegle, 
and the other two, in the whole, neuer learued one readie 
point: then all three comming to learn Aſtrologie, it was 


ciall and 


worth in other ſores of learning. Ani 
verily it is, and we will ſo proue it hereafter)he that at this 
day ſhould enter into the ſchoole of our times, 


a matter worthie of conſideration, that he ho could no 
skill of Latine ot Logicke, in few daĩes knew more in A- 
ſtrologie than his maſter that taught them, and the reſt 
could neuer learne it. I then maruelling herear, 
forthwith to make diſcourſes, and play the Philo 
hereon, and ſo I found that euery ſeience required a 
peculiar wit, which reaued from that, was little 
And if this be true (as 


be 
eber 
bs 


proofe & aſſuy of the ſchollers wits how many would he 


change from one ſcience to another, & how 


many would 


hee ſend into the fields for dolts and vnable to learned 


and how many 
of abilitie ata occupied 
1911 


would be cal backe of thoſe,who for want 
& yet theis wits 
were 
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yed,but chat (aa baus ſayc) — are 

wits ound — e of ons ſhience, Mhich ste mtowati 
for another: and thereſote i hehobuet . before the child 
be ſet do ſiudie, to diſcouer the manner of his wit, and to 
ſee ies a pn with his capacitie, and tuen to 
prauide that he ma nat, But it is neceſſurie 
alſo to conſi he is whieh hath beene ſaid; ſuſiceth 
not to make 9 wee 
muſt haue regard to out conditions no leſſe requiſite - 
2 ol towardlyneſſe. For Hippocrates ſayth, That 
holds the like proportion wich knowledge, as 

thaw doth dle which though f her ſelte = 
be — and fat, yet ĩt behoques to manure her, and vic. 
ot to what fort of ſeed her naturall diſpoſition 
enclineth: for euery ſort of earth cannot without diſtin» 
Rionproduce euery on of ſeede;- Some better brings 
forth Wheate — — ſome Barley better than 
Dl Whears ſome bring a plentiſull encteaſe 
21 Lamunas ee (ANAL away wichahe bar 


ſeſt 


Neither doibahe EE echtem hills 
to amn aſter hee hath manure; 
* 8 conuenient time to 
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ſaying a young man is not of 


for:which it bchoones that there ber tinte ſuffeient to 
know them, and ſpace to exerciſe them, and there withto 


proſit the common wealth. Childrens memorie( ſayth A. 


riftotle) is a table without any 3 becauſe it was but 
4 little while ſince they were borne, and ſo they receiue 
any thing wharſocuer with facilitie ; und hot as tlie me- 
morie of old men, which full of thoſe many things they 
haue ſeene in the long courſe of their life, is not capable of 
more: and therefore Plato ſayth, That in the preſence of 


yopth, ve ſhould recount honeſt tales and actions, which 


may ingite them to vertuous doings, for what they learne 
in that age, abides ſtill in their mindes, and not (as Galen 
ſayth) that then it behooues to learne the arts, when our 
nature hath accrued all the forces that ſhe cã haue; which 
point is void of reaſon, if you admit no diſtinction. Hee 
that is to learne the Latine tongue or any other language, 
ought to do it in his childhood, for if he tarrie till the bo- 
die be hardened, and take the perfection that it ouꝑlit to 
haue, he ſhall never reape auaileable profit. In his Robs 
age, namely boys ſtate, it is requiſit that he trauaile in the 
art of Syllogiſmes, for then the vnderſtanding begins to 
diſplay his forces, which hath the ſame proportion with 
Logicke, as ſnackles haue with the feet of mules not yet 
trayned, who going ſome dayes there with, take afterward 
a certain grace in their pace: ſo our vnderſtanding ſhack- 
led with the rules and precepts of Logick, take afterwards 
a gracefull kind of diſcourſing & arguing in ſciencet and 
diſputations, Then followes youth, in yhich all che ſcieſi- 
ces appertaining to the vnderſtanding may bee leatted, 
for that hath a tipened knowledge. . a 
True it is, chat Ariſtotie excepteth natural Phyloſophy 
be diſpoſition for this kind 
B ij of 


ese lat it 
20 c — oben and v 
. A ! 
e ee — which vane are tobe 
aer behooues to ſeatch out a commodious place 
2 the ſame, where nothing elſe ſaue learning may bee 
bandled, and ſuch ate the Vniuerſities: but the youth 
muſt ſorgoe his fathers houſe, for the dandling of the mo- 
ther, brethren, kindred, and friends which are not of his 
profeſſion, do great! binder his p 4 —9 is plainly 
ſeene in theſchollers who are native of the cities and pla- 
ces where Vniuerſities are ſeated, none of which(ſaue by 
eat miracle) euer become learned. And this may eafily 
berremodid by changing of Vniuerſities, and the na- 
tine of one citie going to ſtudie in another. This faring 
that a man tales from his owne countrie to make himſelte 
of worth and diſcretion, is of ſo great importance, that 
there is no maſter in the world who can teach him more, 
and eſpecially, when a man ſees himſelſe (ſometimes) 
abandoned of the fiuour and delights of his countrie. 
art out of thy land( nid God to Abraham) & ſeuer thy 
f e from amidſt thy kindred and thy fathers houſe, and 
come to the place where I will ſhew thee, in which thou 
malt make thy name great, & I will giue thee mybleſſing. 
The lile ſaies God to all men, who deſite to prooue of 
value and wiſedome: for albeit he can bleſſe them in their 
natiue counttie, yet hee will that men diſpoſe themſelues 
by this meane be hath ordained; and that wiſdome 
bonot attined ther wich idlenelle. All this is meant 


preſuppolalth man haue it 
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"The Thiallof Wits. 
— leon mrumonaci 


is, to ſeeke out a ma- 


ſter — — or method in 22 


whoſe doctrine is ſound and firme, not 

of vaine conſiderations: for all that ihe ſ-hollerdoth, 
whileſt hee is a learning, is to etedite all that which his 
maſter propounds vnto him, for hee hath no ſound 
judgement or difcretion to diſcetne ot ſeperat falſhood 
ſtom trueth, albeit this is a chauncefull caſe, and not 
placed in the choice of ſuch as learne, that the ſchollers 
come in due time to ſtudie; and chat the Vniuerſities 
haue good or vnfit inſtructors ; as it befell certaine Phi- 
ſitions, of whom Galen reports, that hauing conuinced 
them by many reaſons and experiments, and ſhewed 
them, that · che ptactiſe which they vſed was falſe and 
prejudiciall to mens health; the teares fell from their 
eyes, and in his preſence they began to curſe their hard 
hap, in lighting on ſuch bad maſters as bare ſway du- 
ring the time that they were learners. True it is, that 
there are found ſome ſchollers of ſo ripe wit, -as they 
ſtraightwaies looke into the condition of the teachers, 
and the learning which hee teacheth,and if it be vitious, 
they know how to confute the ſame, and to giue allow- 
ance to ſuch as deliuer ſoundly: theſe at the yeares end 
reach their maſter much mote than their maſter taught 
them; for doubting and demaunding wittily,they make 
him to vnderſtand and anſwere things ſo exquiſit, as hee 
himſelfe neuer knew nor ſhould haue knowne, if the 
ſcholler with the ſſelieitie of his wit, had not brought 


them to his mind : but thoſe who can doe this, are one 


or two at the moſt and the dullards are infinit. Through 


vhich, it would doe well (ſeing this choiſe and Exami- 


nor Wits for euery ſcience is not had) that the 
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and paſſing through the midit tothe end, without ha- 
uing matter that may preſuppoſe another ching before. 
For which cauſe, I haue alwayes held it an errour, to 
heare many leſſons of divers matters, and tocarry them 
all home fardled vp together. By this meanes there is 
made a maſſe of things in the vnderſtanding, which af- 
terwards, when they come to ptactiſe, a man knowes 
5 how to turne to vic the precepts of his art, nor to 

ne them a place conuenient: and it is much better 
— . — labour in euery matter by it ſelfe, and with 
= nacurall order which it holds in his compoſition , 
for inthe ſelſe manner as it is learned, ſo is it alſo preſer- 
ued in the memory. And more in particular, it. is neceſ- 
ſarie that doe this, who of their owne nature haue 
a confuſed wit: and this may eaſily be remedied by hea- 
ring one matter by it ſelſe, and that 2 ended, to en- 
ter into the next following, till the wholeart be atchic- 
ued. Galen well ynderſtanding of how great importance 
it was to fludje matters with order and concert, wrot a 
booke to teach the manner that was to bee held in rea- 
ding his workes, to the end that the Phyſition might net 
bee tangled in confuſion. Others adde hereunto, that 
che Thaler whileſt hee leatneth, haue but one hoołc 
which may plainely containe e nen. 


and hat he attend to ſtudie that only and 
be grow into a garboile and — $6 ecin be 
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endued with ſound ing wit, 
to the end they may not i — inerrquts 
and ſalſe ptopolitions. | 

LThe fourth diligence requiſit to bee vled, is to uilic 
very ſcience wich order, beginning at his principles, 
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The laſt thing which makes a man prove of rarelears / 
ning, is to conſume much time at ends and ta ex- 
pect, that knowledge haue his due digeſtion, and take 
deepe root; for as the bodie is not maintained by the 
much which we eat and drinłe in one day, but by thar 
which the ſtornacke digeſteth and turneth: ſo our vnder· 
ſtanding is not filled by the much which wee read in 
little time, but by that which by little and little it pro- 
ceeds to conceiue and chew vpon. Our wit day by day 
diſpoſethit ſelfe better and better, and comes(by pro- 
ceſſe of time) to light on things which beſore it could 
neither vnderſtand nor coneciue. Vnderſtanding hath 
his beginning, his encreaſe, his ſtanding, and his decli- 
ning, as hath a man, and other creatures and plants; it 
begins in boyes age, hath his encreàſe in youth, his ſtan · 
ding in middle or mans age, and in old age it begins to 
decline. Who ſo therefore would know at what time 
his vnderſtanding enioyeth all the forces which it may 


partake, let him weet, that it is from the age of thirty and 
three vutill fiſtie, little more or leſſe, within which com - 
paſſe we may beſt gue credit to graue authors, if in the 


diſcourſe of theit life they haue held contrarie opini- 
ons and he that will write bookes,let him doe it about 
this age, and not befote nor aſter, it he mrane notto vn · 
ſay againe, or change opinio . 
— age hath — in all people a like meaſure: 
and xcalon ; for in ſome, childhood ends in twelue 
yeares, in ſome at ſoureteene, ſome haue fixtecne; and 
ſome eighteenʒ ſuch liues very long. becauſe their youth 
atriues to little leſſe than tottie yeares, and their ripeor c 
firme age to threeſcore, and they haue afterward 'ewens' 
tie yeates of old age, hetethrough their life amounts 
to foureſcore, and this is the tearme of thoſe ho abe 
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at twelue yeres, are very ſhort lu 1d begin ſpeedily 
to diſcourſe, their beard ſoone ſproy, . hout, and their 
witlaſteth but a ſmall time, theſe at thirt ie ſiue yeres be- 
gin to decline, and at forticand eight finiſbed their life. 

Of all the conditions aboue ſpecified, there is not any 


one whictris not very neceſſarie, profitable, and helpe- 


ful in ptactiſe fora young man to receiue notice of z but 
to haue and aunſwerable nature to the ſcience 


which he pretendeth to ſtudie, is the mattet which moſt 
makes ſor the ſet ſox with this, We haue ſeene that 
diuers men haue begun to ſtudie, aſter their youth was 
expired, and were inſttucted by bad teachers, with euill 
order, and in their ovvne birth · places, and yet for all that 
haue prooued great clearkes. But if the wit faile (ſayth 
Hippocrates) all other diligences are loſt. But there is no 
man who hath better vereſied this, than the good ur- 
cus Cicero, who through griefe of ſeeing his ſonne ſuch 


a doo · nought, with whom none of the meanes could 
reuaile, that he had procured to breed him wiſedome, 


in the end after this ſort : bat elſe is it, after the man- 


What thing is 
which better reſembles the battaile which the Gyants 
vndertooke againſt the gods, than that a man whowan- 
teth capacitie, ſhould ſet himſelfe to ſtudie : ſor as the 


Gyantsneuer ouercame the gods, but were fill vanqui- 


ſhed by them: fo whatſoeuer ſcholler will labour to o- 


uercome hits on vntowarid nature, ſhal reſt vanquiſned 


by her. For which cauſe, the ſame Cirero coun vs, 
7 Ie — nature, nor en- 
deauour to become Orators,if ſhe aſſent not, for we ſhal 
vndergo labout in vaine. 2161 Fan „701 11140! | 
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CHAP. II. 


That Nature is that which makes a man of babilitie 
to learne. 


© T is an opinion very common and 
2 ordinarie amongſt the ancient Phi- 
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ya,” loſophers, to ſay, That Nature is ſhe 
vs and rules giues a facilitie therunto: 
| SVs but then vſe and experience, which 
hee reapes of particular things, makes Vim mightie in 
working, Yet none of them euer ſhewedin particular, 
what thing this Nature was, nor in what ranke of cauſes 
it ought to be placed: onely they affirmed, that this, wan- 
ting in him who learned; art, experience, teachers, 
bookes , and trauaile are of none auaile. The ignorant 
vulgar, ſeeing a man of great wit and readineſſe, ſtraight- 
waies aſſigne God to be the author thereof, and looke 
no further, but hold euerie other imagination that goes 
beyond this, for vanitie: but naturall Philoſophers de- 
ſpiſe this manner of talking for put caſe that the ſame be 
godly, and containe therein religion and truth, yet it 
groweth from not knowing the order and diſpoſition 
which God placed amongſt naturall things that day 
whenthey were created, and ſo couer their ignorance 
with a kind of wartantize, and in ſort, that none may 
reprehend or gaineſay the ſame, they affirme that all be- 
fals as God will , and that nothing ſucceeds, which 
ſprings not from his divine pleaſure. But though this bee 


neuer ſo apparant a trueth, yet are they worthic of re- 
proofe, 


Ay -Q. who makes a man of habilitie to 
4 lein, and that art with her precept 
-D CE nd that art with her precepts 
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proofe: becauſe, as not euerie kind of demaund (ſaith 
Ariſtotle )is to be made afterone faſhion,ſonoteucrican- 
ſwere (though true) is to be giuen. 

Whileſt a natural Philoſopher reaſoned with a Gram- 
marian, there came to them an inquifitiue Gardener, 
and as bed, What the cauſe might bee, that he cheriſhing 
the earth ſo charily, in deluing, turning, dunging, and 
watering it, yet the ſame neuer well brought forth the 
hearbage which hee ſowed therein; whereas the hearbes 


which ſhe bred of her ſelfe, ſnee cauſed to encreaſe with 


eat facilitie? The Grammarian anſwered, This grew 
rom the diuine prouidence, and was ſo ordained tho- 
row the good gouernement of the world: at which aun- 
ſwere the naturall Philoſopher laughed, ſeeing he redu. 


ced this to God, becauſe hee knew not the diſcourſe of 


naturall cauſes, nor in what ſort they proceeded to their 
effects. The Grammatian pteceiuing the other laugh, 
asked whether he mocked him, or whereat elſe he laugh- 
ed? The Philoſopher anſwered, that hee laughed not at 
him, but at the maiſter who taught him ſo ill: for the 
knowledge and ſolution of things which ſpring from 
the divine providence (as are the workes ſupernatural) 
appertaine to the Metaphiſickes (whom we now tearme 
Diuines :) but this queſtion propounded by the Gar. 
dener, is naturall, and appertaineth to the juriſdiction of 
the naturall Philoſophers, becauſe there are certaine or- 
dered and manifeſt cauſes, from which this effect may 
ſpring. And thus the naturall Philoſopher anfwered,ſay- 
ing, That che earth is conditioned like a ftepmother,who 
very carefully brings vp hetowne children which ſhee 
breeds her ſelfe, but takes away the ſuſtenance from 
thoſe which appertayne to her husband; and ſo wee ſee 
that her owne children are fat and freſh, prop. 
children 
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children weakeand ill coloured. The hearbs which the 
earth brings forth of her ſelfe, are borne of her proper 
bowels, and thoſe which the Gardener makes to grove 
by force, are the daughters of another mother, where- 
through ſhee rakes from them the vertue and nouriſh- 
ment by which they ought to increaſe, that ſhe may 
giue it to the heatbs which are horne of her ſelfe. 
Hipocrates likewiſe reports, that he going to viſit the 
great Philoſopher Democritus, hee told him the follies 
which the vulgar ſpeake of Phiſicke, namely, that ſeeing 
themſelues recouered from ſickeneſſe, they would ſay, ic 
was God who healed them, and that if his wil were not, 
little had the good diligence of the Phiſition auailed. 


Izhis is ſo auncient a manner of talke, and the naturall 


Philoſophers haue ſo often refuted it, that the ſeeking 


to take the ſame away, were ſuperfluous, neither is it 


conuenient: for the vulgar, whoknownor theparticu- 
lar cauſes of any effect, anſwerethbetter and with more 
trueth, as touching the vniuerſall cauſe, which is God, 
than to ſay ſome other vnfitting thing. But I haue often 
gone about to conſider the reaſon and the cauſe whence 
it may grow, that the vulgar ſort is ſo great a friend to 
impute all things to God, and to reaue them from na- 
ture, and do ſo abhorre the naturall meanes: and I know 
not whether I haue bin able to find it out. The vulgar (at 
leaſt)giues hereby to vnderſtãd, that for as muchas they 
know not what effects they ought to attribute to God 
imwediatly, and what to Nature, they ſpeake after this 
maner. Beſides that, men are for the moſt part impatient, 
and defirous to accompliſh ſpeedily what they couet. 
But becauſe the natural means are of ſuch prolixitie, and 
workewith length of time, they poſſeſſe not the patience 


to ſtand marking thereof, and knowing that God is 
omni- 
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omnipotent, and in a moment of time performeth 
vrhatſoeuer him pleaſeth (whereof they find many ex- 
amples) they would that he ſhould giuethem health, as 
he did tothe ſicke of the palſie; and wiſedome, as to Sa. 
lamon; riches, as to 1b ʒ and that he ſhould deliver them 
from their enimie, as he did Dauid. 

The ſecond cauſe is, for that men are arrogant, and 

vaine conceited, many of whom deſire ſecretly in their 
hearts, that God would beſtow vpon them ſome parti- 
cular graces, which ſnhould not befall after the common 
vſe, (as it is, that the Sunne ariſeth vpon the good & bad, 
and that the raine fals vpon all in generall: j for benefits 
are ſo much the mote highly prized, as they are the 
more rare. And for this cauſe we haue ſeene many men 
to feigne miracles in houſes and places of deuotion, for 
ſtraightwaies the people flockes vato them, and holds 
them in great reuerence, as perſons of whome God 
makes a ſpeciall account: and if they be poore, they fa- 
uour them with large almes, and ſo ſome ſinne vpon in- 
tereſt. 

The third reaſon is, that men haue a liking to be well 
at their caſe : whereas natuxall cauſes are diſpoſed with 
ſuch order and conceipt, that to attaine their effects, it 
behooues to beſtow * Wherefore they would 
haue God demeane himſelfe towards them, after his 
omnipotencie, and that (without ſweating) they might 
come to the well head of their deſires. Ileaue aſide the 
mallice of thoſe, who require miracles at Gods hand, 
thereby to tempt his almightineſſe, and to prooue whe- 
ther he be able to doe it: and otherſome, who to be re- 

uenged after their hearts deſite, cal for fire from heauen, 
and ſuch other cruell chaſtiſements. 

The laſt cauſe is, for that many of the vulgar are reli- 

giouſly 
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bout by way of miracles than by naturall effects: bur the 
common fort of men knownot, that workes aboue na · 
ture and wonderfull, are done by God to ſhew thoſe 
who kno it not, That he is nor omtipotent and that he 
ſerues himſelfe of them, as an argument roprooue his 
— 

it more. Thi | xweemed ;£0 

the new Teſtament: and the reaſon i for that on his he. 
halfe hee hath performed all neceſſatie diligence, tha 
men might not pretend ignorance. And to thinke that 
hee will begin anew to do the like tniracles, and by them 
once againe to prooue his doctrine, in raiſing the dead, 

ſight to the blind, and healing the lame and 
ficke of the palſie, is an errour very gteat; for once God 
taughe men what is behoofefull, and prooued the ſame 
by miracles, but returnes not to doe it any more. God 
ſpeakes once ( ſayth Job) and turnes not to a ſecond re- 


pliall. 
The token whereon I ground my judgement, when 


I would diſcouer whether a man haue a wit ap 

to Natural] Philoſophie, is, to ſee whether he beaddi- 

Qed to reduce all matters to miracle , without diſtincti- 
on t and contratiwile, ſuch as hold not themſelues con- 

tented, vntill they know the particular cauſe of euery 

effect, leave no occaſion to miſtruſt the goodneſſe of 

their witte. Theſe doe well know, that there are effects 

which tnuſt be reduced to God immediately , ( as mira - 


cles ) and others to Nature, (and ſuch atethoſe, uch 


haue thieit ordinaric cauſes from whence they accuſtome 
R 


4 


riflotit ſaid, That | 
hee meant not, that Nature was an vniuerſall cauſe, en- 
dowed wich a iuriſdiction ſcucred from God, but that 
ſhee was u name of the order and concert which God 
hath beſtowed in the frame of the world ; to the end 
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God and Nature did nothing in vaine, 


chat the neceſſarie effects might follow for the preſer- 


which cannot be decided by the law, for that they are 
vnuſuall and waightie: in like manner God leſt mitacu- 
lous effects reſetued for himſelfe,neitber gaue allowance 
vnto naturall cauſes, that they might produce them. 


But here we muſt note, that he who ſhould know them 
for ſuch, and difference them from naturall workes, be- 
hoeucs to bee a great naturall Philoſopher, and to vn- 
derſtand the ordinaty cauſes that euery effect may hold, 
22 all this ſufficeth not, vnleſſe the Catholike church 
ratiſie them to be ſuch. And as the Doctors labour aud 
Gudic in reading this Ciuile Reaſon, preſetuing tho 
whole in their memorie, hat they may know and vn- 
derſtand what the kings will was, in the determination 
of ſuch a caſe; ſo wee naturall Philoſophers (as doctors 
in this facyltic) beſtow all our ſtudie in knowing the 
diſcouiſe apd order which God placed that day when 
he created the world, ſo to contemplate and akte 
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roy ſucceed: Moy as — matter worthie hung | 
ter, that a doctor ſhould alleage in hiswritings (thou h 
approoued) that theking commaunds a caſe rſhoald be 
thus determined,” without ſhewing the Law and Rea- 

ſon, through which it was ſo decided: ſo naturall Philo- 


t 
erde h at ſuch as fay, This is Gods doing; with- 
boning the order — diſeourſe of the particular 


— 


iuſt law, or to rule fome caſe 1 the order of juſtice; 
which hee hath commaunded to bee obſerued: ſo God 
will not hearken when any man demaunds of him mi- 
tacles and workes beſſdes naturall order, without cauſe 

\- leq albeit the king euery day abrogates and eſta- 

h new lawes, and changeth iudiciall order, as well 
through the variation of times, as for that it is the iudge- 
ment of a fraile man, and cannot at one only time attaine 
to right and iuſtice: notwithſtanding the natu- 
rall order of the vniuerſe, which we call Nature, ſtom that 
day wherein God created the world, vnto this, bath had 
no need of adioining or reauing any one iot, becauſe hee 
framed the, ſame with ſuch prouidence and wiſedome, 
that to require this order might not be obſerued, were to 
ſay, that his workes were vnperfeR. 

Torerurne then to that ſentence ſo often vſed by na- 
turall Philoſophers, that Nature makes alle; we muſt vn- 
derſtand that there are Wits, and there are Abilities, 
which God beſtoweth vpon men beſides naturall or- 
der, as was the wiſedome of the Apoſtles, who becing 
fimple and of baſe account, were miraculouſly cnligh- 
tened and repleniſhed with knowledge and learning. 
Of this ſore olabireadniſedomeinotb ved | 

j that 
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ing works which is te 
>God, and not vnto Nature. 
af tha wiſedome oſ the Pro- 


jon of Nature ia very vniuerſall and 
evnderſtanding contents not it ſelfe, nor 


conſuſod, an 
ſtayeth, vntill it conceiue the particular diſcourſe, and the 
lateſt cauſe; therefore it behooues to ſearch our another 
ſignification of this name Nature, which may be more 
to our 4342 

* LAvitotle and turall Philoſophers diſcend in- 
to more paticularities, andcall Nature, whatſocuer ſub- 
ſtantiall forme, which giues the being to any thing, and 
is the originall of all the working thereoſ: in which ſig· 
nification, our teaſonable ſoule mayr bercar- 
med Nature, for from her we cecrive out formall being, 
which wee haue of heing men, and the ſelfe-ſame is the 
beginning of whatſocucr wee doe and worke:. But all 
ſoules being of equall perfection (as well that of the wi- 
ſer, an that ol tho foolifb) it cannot ho affirmed, that Na- 
rute im this figoificagioreis thatvwhich makes a man able, 
farif thia wer true, all men ſhould huuo a like meaſure 
of wit and wiſcdome and there fare the fame Ar iſtarle 


cauſe,that a man is able or vnable; ſaying,thatthe tem- 
perattre of the ſoure firſt qualities, ( hot, cold, moiſt, and 
drie) is to be called Natureʒ for from this iſſue al the habi- 
lities of man, all his vertues and vices, and this great vari- 
etie of wits which we behold. And this is clearely pro- 
ved, by conſidering the age of a man when he is wiſeſt, 
who in his childhood is nomore than a bruite beaſt, and 
vſeth none other powers than thoſe of anger andconcu« 
piſcence z but comming to youth, there begins to ſhoot 
out in him a marvellous wit, and wee ſee that it laſteth 
till a time certaine, and no longer, for old age growing 

, he gowes euery day looſing his wit, vntill it come to 
be quite decayed. 

This varietie of wits, is a matter certaine, that it ſprings 
not from the reaſonable ſoule, for that is one ſelfe in 
ages, without hauing recciued in his forces and ſubſtance 
any alteration: but man hath in cuery age a diuers tem- 


13 a contrarie diſpoſition, by meanes whereof, 


the Soule doth other workes in child-hood, other in 
youth, and other in old age. VVhence wee draw ancui- 
dent argument, that one ſelfc-Soule doing contrarie 
workes in one ſclfe-Bodie, for that it partakes in euery 
age a contrarie temperatute, when of young men, the 
one is able, and the other vnapt: this growes for that 
the one of them enioyes a diuers temperature from the 
other: And this (for that it is the beginning of all the 
workes of the reaſonable Soule) was by the Phiſitions 
and the Philoſophers tearmed Nature; of which ſigni- 
fication this ſentence is properly vereſied, that Natare 
males able. 

For confirmation of this doctrine, Galen writ a booke, 
wherein he prooueth, Thatthe manners of the Soule fol- 


low the tem perature of the bodie, in which it keepes re- 
8 C ij fidence 
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ſidence, and that by reaſon ofthe heat, thecoldneſle, the 


moiſture, and the drouth of the territorie where men 


| inhabit, of the meats which they feed on, ofthe waters 


which they drinke, and of the aire which they breath : 
ſome are blockiſh, and ſome wiſe: ſome of woorth, and 
ſome baſe:ſome cruell, and ſome merciſull: many ſtraight 
breaſted, and many large: part liers, and part true ſpea- 
kers: ſundrie traitors, and ſundrie faithfull: ſome where 
vnquiet, and ſomewhere ſtaied: there double, here ſingle: 
one pinching, another liberall: this man ſhamefaſt, that 
ſhameleſſe i ſuch hard, and ſuch light oſ beleefe. And to 
prooue this, he cites many places of Hippocrates, Plato, 
and Arifotle, who affirme, thatthe difference ofnations, 
as well in compoſition of the bodie, as in conditions of 
the ſoule, ſpringeth from the varietie of this temperature: 
and tence it ſelfe euidently ſheweth this, how far 
ate different Greekes from Tartarians, Frenchmen from 
Spaniards, Indians from Dutch, and Æthiqpiaus from Eng- 
ſb. And this may be ſcene, not onely in countrics ſo 2 
diſtant, but if we conſider the prouinces that enuiron all 
Spaine, wee may depart the vertues and vices which wee 
haue recounted amongſt the inhabitants, giuing ech one 
his particular vice and vertue: and if we conſider the wit 
and manners of the Catalonians, Valentians, HMercians, 
Granatines, Andaluzians, Eitremenians, Portugals, Galle- 
ftans, ' Aﬀturians , Montagneſes , Biſcanes, N awarriits, 
Aragouois, and of the 2 of Caſſile; who ſees not 
and knowes not, how farre theſe are different amongſt 
themſelues, not onely in ſnape of countenance, and in 
feature of bodice, but euen in the vertues and vices ofthe 
foule > Which all growes, for that cucry of theſe pro- 
vinces hath his particular and different temperature, 
And this varictic of manners is knovne, not onely in 
coun» 
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come wiſe and 140 
we diſcourſe not with our foot, nor 


The Tyiall us. 
countries ſo farre off, but in places alſo that ae not more 
than a little league in diſtance, it cannot bee credited 
what ods there is found in the wits of the inhabitants. 
Finally, all that which Ge writeth in this his booke, is 
the groundplot of this my Treatiſe, albeit hee declarcs 
not in particular the differences of the habilities which 
are in men, neither as touching the ſciences which eue- 
rie one requires in particular. Notwithſtanding, hee vn · 
derſtodd that it was neceſſarie to depart the ſciences a+ 
mongſt young men, and to giue each one that which to 
his naturall habilitie was requiſit, in as much as hee ſaid, 
That well ordered common - wealths ought to haue 
men of great wiſedome and knowledge, who might 
in their tender age diſcouer each ones wit and natu- 
rall ſharpeneſle, to the end they might be ſet to learne 
that art which was agreeable, and not leaue it to their 
owne election. 


CHAP. III. 


what part of the bodie ought to be well tempered, that = 
a plank arr, ere 7 / 


Ans bodie hath ſo many vurieties 
of parts and powers (applied cach 
to his end) that it ſhall not ſtray 
a fro our purpoſe, but rather grows 
S a matter of neceſſitie, to know 
N firſt, what member was ordained 
by nature forthe principall inſtru. 
ment, to the end man might be- 
ied, For armor, Lage that 
valle on our 
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nor ſee with our noſtrils, nor heare with out eyes, but 
that every of theſe parts hath his vſe and particular diſ- 
poſition, for the worke which it is to accompliſh, 
Before Hippocrates and Plato came into the world, it 
held for a generall conceipt amongſt the naturall Philo- 
ſophers, that the heart was the principall part where the 
reaſonable facultic made his refidence , and the inſtru- 
ment wherewith the ſoule wrought the workes of wiſe- 
dome, of diligence, of memorie, and of vnderſtanding. 
For which cauſe, the dinine ſcripture (applying it ſelſe to 
che ordinarie ſpeech of thoſe times) in many places calls 
heart the ſoucraigne part of a man. But theſe two graue 
Philoſophers commir 3 into the world, gaue euidence 
that this opinion was falſe, and prooued by many reaſons 
and experiments, that the Braine is the principall ſeate of 
the reaſonable Soule, and ſo they all gaue hands to this 
opinion, ſaue onely Ariotle, who (with a purpoſe of 
croſſing Plato in all points) turned to reuiue the former 
opinion, and with topicall places to make it probable : 
with which of theſe opinions the truth ſwayeth, time 
ſerueth not now to diſcuſſe. For there is none oftheſe 
Philoſophers that doubteth, but that the braine is the 
inſtrument ordained by nature, to the end that man 
might become wiſe and skilfull, it ſufficeth onely to de» 
Clare with whatconditions this part ought to be endued, 
_ we may — it is duly 1 and 
a young man in his behalfe may poſſeſſe a good wit 
and habilitie. | Mrs s 38 p 


Foure conditions: the braine ought to enioy, to the 
end the reaſonable ſoule may therewith commodiouſly 
perſorme the workes which appertaine to vnderſtanding 
and wiſedome. T he:farſt 5 3 3 the few 
cond, that his parts be wellvaitedy A: 
Wr un eat 


Ou  TheThidlof Wis, 
heat-exceed not the cold, nor the moyſt the driez the 
fourth, that his ſubſtance be made of parts ſubtile and 
very delicate. 

In the good compoſition are contained other foure 
things: the firſt is, good figure : the ſecond, quantitie 
ſufficient: the third, that in the braine the foute ven- 
tricles be diſtinct and ſeuered, each duly beſtowed in his 
ſeat and place: the fourth, that the capableneſſe of theſe 
be neither greater nor leſſe than is conuenient ſot their 
workings. N 

Galen collects the good figure of the braine by an 
outward conſideration, namely the forme and diſpoſiti- 
on of the head, which he ſayth ought to be ſuch, as it 
fhould be, if taking a perfeQ round ball of wax, and preſ- 
ſing it together fotne-what on the ſides, there will re. 
maine (aſter that manner) the forchead and the nape 
with a little bunchineſſe. Hence it followes, that the man 
who hath his furchead very plaine, and his nodocke flat, 
hath not his braine ſo figured, as is requiſit for wit and 
habilitie. The quantitie of the braine, Which the ſoule 
needeth to diſcoutſe and conſider, is a matter that breeds 
feare, for amongſt all the btuit beaſts there is none 
found to haue ſo much braine as a man, in ſort, as if we 
ioyne thoſe oftwo the greateſt oxen together, they will 
not equall that of one onely man, be he neuer ſo little. 
And that whereto behooues more conſideration, is, 
that amongſt bruit beaſts, thale who apprech neereſt to 
= wiſedome anddiſcretion 8 N eee 

e Dog) haue a greater quantitie of braine than the o- 
— — igger bodied than they. For which cauſe, 
alen ſaid, Tharaliedle head in any wan is euer faultie, be - 
cauſe that it wanteth braine hot wichſtanding, I auouch, 
chat if his hauing:argreathead proceedeth from — 
72 ance 
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dance of matter, and ill tempered, at ſuch time as the 
fame was ſhaped by Nature, it is ancuill token, for the 
ſame conſiſts all of bones and fleſh, and containes a ſmall 
quantitie of braine, as it befals in very big Orenges, 
which opened ; are found ſcarce of iuice, and hard of 
rinde. Nothing offends the reaſonable ſoule ſo much, 
as to male his abode in a bodie ſurcharged with bones, 
fat, andfleſh. For which cauſe Plus ſaid, That wiſe mens 
heads are ordinarily weake, and — any occaſion are 
ealily annoied, and the reaſon is, for that Nature made 
them of zn emptie skull, wich intention not to offend 
the wit, by compaſſing it with much matter. And this 
doctrine of Plus is ſo true, that albeit the ſomacke a 
bides ſo far diſtant from the braine, yet the ſame workes 
it offence, when it is repleniſhed with fat and fleſh. For 
confirmation hereof, Galen alleageth a proucrbe which 
faith, & groſſe belke makes a groſſe vnderſtauding, and that 
this proceeds from nothing elſe, than that the braine and 
the ſtomacke are vnited and chained together with cer · 
taine ſinewes, by way of which they interchangeably 
communicat their dammages. And contrariwiſe, when 
the ſtomacke is drie andſhrunke, it affoords great aid to 
the wit, as wee ſee in the hunger-ſtarued, and ſuch as are 
driuen to their ſhiſts, on which doctrine fit may be) Fer- 
2 2 RE 1 ſaid, 8 is that 
which quickens vp the wit. But the thing moſt pertinent 
—ͤ — cherif the oidee arts of 
the · bodie bee fat and fleſhie, and there. through a man 
es ouergroſſe, Ari#orle layes, It males him to leeſe 

wit. For which cauſe I am of opinion, that if a man 
haue a great head, albeit the ſame proceed for that he is 
— ith a very able nature, and chat he is furniſhed 
with a quantitie of well tempered matter, yet he ſball 
not 
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Ariitotle is of a contrarie opinion, whileſt he enquires 
for what cauſe a man is the wiſeſt of all liuing ereatures? 
to which doubt he anſwers, That you ſhall find no crea- 
ture which hath ſo little a head as man, reſpecting with - 
all the gteatneſſe of his bodie: but herein hee ſwatued 
from reaſon, for if he had opened ſome mans head, and 
viewed the quantitie of his braine , hee ſhould haue 
found, that to horſes together had not ſo much braine 
as that one man. That which I haue gathered by expe- 
rience, is, that in little men it is beſt that the head incline 
ſomewhat to greatneſſe; and in thoſe who are big bo- 
died, it prooues beſt chat they be little: and the-reaſon 
is, for that aſtet this ſort there is found a meaſurable 
quantitie, with which the reaſonable ſoule may wellper- 
forme his working. 

Beſides this, there are needfull the ſoure ventricles in 
the braine, to the end the reaſonable ſoule maydiſcourſe 
and Philoſophize : one muſt be placed on the tight ſide 
of the braine, the ſecondon the left, the third in the mid- 
dle oftheſe, and the fourth inthe part behind the braine, 
Whereunto theſe ventricles ſerue, and their large or nar- 
row. capableneſſe for the reaſonable ſoule, all ſhall bee 
told by vs a little hercafter, when we ſhall intreat of the 
diuerſities of mens wits, 

But it ſufficeth: not, that the braiue poſſeſſe good 
figure, ſufficient quantitie, and the number ot ventricles 
by vs forementioned, with their capableneſſe great or 
little, but it behooues alſo that his parts hold a certaine 
kind of continuedneſſe, and that they bee not deuided. 
For which cauſe, we haue ſeene in huris of the head, that 


ſome men haue loſt their memorie, ſome their vnder- 
| | ſtanding, 
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ſtanding, and othets their imagination : and pur caſe, 
that after they haue recouered their health, the braine 
re-vnired it ſelſe againe yer this norwithſtanding , the 
naturall vnion was not made, which the braine before 


poſſeſſed," 

The third condirion ofthe fourth principall,was, that 
the braine ſhould be rempered with meaſurable heat, 
and without exceſſe of the other qualities, which diſ- 

tion wee ſaid hererofore that it is called good nature; 
tor it is that which principally makes a man able, and the 
contrarie vnable. . „ 

Bur the fourth, (namely that the braine haue his ſub- 
ſtance or compoſition of ſubtill and delicate parts) Galen 
ſayth is the moſt important of all the reſt. For when he 
would giue a token of the good diſpoſition ofthe braine, 
he affirmeth, that a ſubtile wit ſheweth that the braine is 
framed of ſubtile and very delicat parts, and if the vnder- 
ſanding be dull, it giues euidence of a groſſe ſubſtance, 
but hee makes no mention of the temperature. Theſe 
conditions the braine ought to bee endued withall, to 
the end the reaſonable ſoule may there · through ſhape 
his reaſons and ſillogiſmes. But here encounters vs a 
difficultie very gteat, and this is, that it we open the head 
of any beaſt, we ſhall find his braine compoſed with the 
lame forme and manner as a mans, without that any of 
the fore-reported conditions will be failing. Whence 
we gather, that the bruit beaſts haue alſo the vſe of Pru- 
dence and reaſon, by meanes of the compoſition of their 
braine, orelſe that our reaſonable ſoule ſerues not it ſelſe 
of this member, for the vſe of his operations; which 
may not be auouched. To this doubt Galen anfivereth 
in this manner: Amongſt the kinds of beaſts it is doub- 
ted, whether that which is termed vnreaſonable, be alto- 
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which conſiſts in 


ce(which is named ſpeech) yer 
that which is conceived in tbe Gals, int 225 


ofthis it may be, that all ſorrs of beaſts are parta · 
kers, albeit the ſame is beſtowed more ſparingly vpon 
ſome, and more largely on otherſome. But verely, how 
far man in the way ofreaſon outgoeth all the reſt, there 
is none who maketh queſtion. By theſe words Gem 
iues vs to vnderſtand (albeit with ſome fearefulneſſe) 

that bruit beaſts doepantake one more, andt ano - 
ther leſſe, and in their mind doe frame ſome ſillogiſmes 
and diſeourſes, though they cannot vtter them by way 

offpeech. And then the difference betweene them and 
man conſiſteth in being more reaſonable, and in vſing 
Prudence with greater perſoction. ea | 
The ſame Gals s alſo by many reaſons and 

experiments, that Aſſes (being of all bruit beaſts the 

blunteſt) doe arrive with their wit to the moſt curious 

and nice points, which-were deuiſed by Nam and Ari- 
fatle: and thereon he collects, faying; Lam therefore ſo 
far from praiſing the ancient Philoſophers, im that they 
haue found out ſome ample matter and of rare inuention, 
(as when they ſay, Vo muſt hold that there is ſelſe, and 
divers: one, and not one: not onely in number, but allo 
in kind :) as I dare boldly affirme, that euen the: 
Aſſes (who notwitkſtanding ſeome moſt blockiſh'o 
beaſts) haue this from Nature. | 
This felf&- ſame meant Aviſfule, when hee enqui 
the cauſe, Why man amongſt all liuing creatures is wi- 
ſeſt ꝰ and in another place he turnes to doubt, For what 
cauſe man is the moſt vniuſt of all liuing creatures? in 
Which he gives V to vnderſtand the ſelfe · ſame which 
Salas ſaid, That the difference which is found berweene 
man 
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man and bruit beaſt, is the ſelſe · ſame which is found be- 


tweene a ſoole and a wiſe man; which is nought elſe 


than in reſpect of the more and the leſſe. This (truly) is 
not tobe doubted, that bruit beaſts enioy memorie and 
imagination, and another power which reſembles vn- 
Jerking: as the Ape is very like a man, and that his 
ſoule takes vſe of the compotition of the braine, it is a 


matter appatant: which being good, and ſuch as is be- 


hooffull, performes his works very well, and with much 
prudence, and if the braine be ill inſtrumentalixed, it exe- 
cutes the ſame vntowardly. For which cauſe wee ſee, 
that there be Aſſes, which in their knowledge are pro- 
perly ſuch: and others againe are found-ſoquicke con- 
ceipted and malicious, that they paſſe the-propertie of 
their kind. And amongſt Horſes ate found many iadiſh- 
neſſes, and good qualities, and ſome there ate more 
trainable than the reſt: all which growes from haui 
their braine well or ill inſtrumentalized. The reaſon an 
ſolution-of this doubt, ſhall be placed in the Chapter 
which followeth, for there we returne to reaſan anew of 
this matter. 
There are in the bodie ſome other parts, from whoſe 
temperature, as well the wit as the braine depend; of 
which wee will reaſon inthe laſt Chapter of this worke, 
But beſides theſe and the braine, there is found in the 
badie another ſubſtance, whoſe ſervice the reaſonable 
ſoule vſeth in his operations, and ſorcquireth the three 
laftqualities which we haue 1 to the braine, that 
is, quantitie ſufficient, delicat ſubſtance, and good tem- 


perature. Theſe are the vitall ſpirits, and arteriall bloud, 
which goe wandering through the whole bodie, and re- 
maine euermore vnited to the imagination, following 
his contemplation. The office ol this ſpirituall ſubſtance 


is, 


| ſtrong retentiue, it cannot ſuſtaine the ſame, and ſo by 


ſtraighrwaies abandon the worke about which before 
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is, to ſtir vp the powers of man, and to giue them force 
and vigour that they may bee able to worke. This ſhall 
euidently be knowne to be their manner, if we take con- 
ſideration of the motions, of the imaginations, and of 
that which aſter ſueceeds in working. For ifa man begin 
to imagine vpon any iniurie that hath beene profered 
him, the bloud of the arteries runs ſodainly to the heart, 
and ſtirs vp the wrathfull part, and giues the ſame heat 
and ſorces for reuenge. | 

If a man ſtand contemplating any faire woman, or 
ſtay in giuing and _— by that imagination tou- 
ching the venerious act, theſe vitall ſpirits run forthwith 
to the genitall members, and raiſe them to the perfor. 
mance.: The like befalls when we remember any delicat 
& ſauourie meat, which once called to mind. they ſtraight 
abandon the reſt of the bodie, and flic to the ſto 
and repleniſh the mouth with water, And this theirmo- 
tion is ſo ſwift, that ifa woman with child long for any 
meat whatſocuer, arid ſtill retaine the ſame in her imagi · 
nation; we ſee by experiẽce that ſhe looſeth her burthen, 
if ſpeedily it be not yeelded vnto her. The naturall rea. 
ſon ofthis, is, becauſe theſe vitall ſpirits before the wo. 
man conceiued this longing, made abode in the bellie, 
helping her there to retaine the creature; and through 
this new imagination of eating, they hie to the ſtomacke 
to raiſe the appetite, and in this ſpace, if the belly haue no 
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this meanes (he leeſeth her burthen. 

Galen vnderſtanding this condition of the vitall ſpi- 
rits; counſaileth Phiſttions that they giue not ſicke folke 
to eat, when their humors are raw and vpon diſgeſtion, 
for when they firſt feele the meat in the ſtomacke, they 
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like beneſite and aid the braine receiues of theſe vitall 

irits, when the reaſonable ſoule is about ro _—_ 
plate, vnderſtand, imagine, or performe actions of me- 
mor, witour mich x cannot wore. And Lc as the 

| ſubtance ofche braine, and hiscuill d 
* the vitall ſpirits and the 
artenall bloud (not being delicat and of good tempera · 
ture) hinder in a man his diſcourſe and wie of teaſon. 
Wherefore Plato ſaid, That the ſuppleneſſe and good 
t of the heart makes the wit ſharp and quick - 
ſighred. Hauing prooued before that the braino and not 
the heart is the principall ſcat of the reaſonable ſoule. 
And the reafon is, becauſe theſe vitall ſpirits ate ingen- 
dred in the heart, and partake of that ſubſtance and that 
temperature which reſted in that which formed them. 
Of this arteriall bloud 4riforie meant, when he ſaid, 
That thoſe men are well compounded who haue their 
bloud hote, delicate, and pure; for they are alſo of good 

bodily forces, and of a wit well diſpoſed. Theſe vitall 
ſpirits are hy the Phiſitions termed Nature, for they are 

pri inſtrument with which the reaſonable 

ſoule his works, and of theſe alſo may that 
ſenrence be vereſied, Nature mates able, 


EHAP. IIII. 


It is i, that the ſoule oegeratiae, fene, and reaſs- 
wable, haue knowledge wit — 
them, if ſobe that they nee 
rawe which is requiſh for their pee. 
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| Nature), bath ſo great force, to cauſe 
1 that of (plants _— beaſts, and 
wan h each one ſer himſelfe to per- 

| ESD forme thoſe workes which are er 
to his kind, that they arriue to that vtmoſt bound of 
a perfection which may be attained, ſuddainly and with- 
d out any others teaching them: the plants know how 
. to forme roots vader ground, and by way of them to 
t draw nouriſhment to retaine it, to digeſt it, and to driue 
foorth the excrements: and the bruce beaſts likewiſe 
- ſo ſoone as they are borne, know that which is agree- 
able totheir nature, and flie the things which are naugh- 
tie and noyſome . And that which makes them moſt 
to maruell who are not ſeene in naturall Philoſophie, 
is, that a man hauing his braine well tempered, and of 
that diſpoſition which is requiſit for this or that Sci- 
ence, ſuddainly and [without hauing euer learned it of 
any, hee ſpeakethand vttereth ſuch exquiſit matters, as 
could hardly wia credit. Vulgar Philoſophers ſecing the 
marvellous works which brute beaſts | eager niger me 
it holds nocauſe of marucll, becauſe they doe it by na- 
turall inſtinct, in as much as nature ſheweth and teacheth 
each in his kind what he is to doe. And in this they ſa 
very well, for wee haue alteadie alleaged and —.— . 
that Nature is nothing elſe than this temperature ofthe 
foure firſt qualities, and that this is the ſchoolemaiſter 
who teacheth the ſoules in what ſort they are to worke ; 
but they tearme inſtinct of Nature a certaine maſſe of 
things, which riſe from the noddocke vpward, neither 


. could they euer expound or 55 vs to vndetſtand, what 
| it 
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cold, moiſture, and drouth, And hs they affirme of the 
firſt principle, and paſſe no ſnther. And if you aske who 
hath tauglit che brute beatii to'dottheſeworks, (which 
breeds ſuch n men to diſcourſe with rea- 
fon; rates anſwereth; It is the tiatures of them all 
without any teacher! 10 ifhe ſhould ſay, The faculties 
ot the temperatute of which they 0 ith are all given 
them without beeing taught by any other. Which is 
ddeately diſcerned, if thicy paſſe on to conſidex the workes 
of the ſoule vegetatiue, and of all the reſt which gouerne 
man, who if hae aquantitic ofmans ſeed well digeſted 
and ſeaſoned with good tem perature, makes a body ſo 
ſeemely and duly'i Wine, that all the oaruers in 
the world! cannot ſhape the like. 

For which cauſe G woondring to ſee a frame ſo 
maruellous, the number of his ſeuerall parts, the ſeating, 
the figure; and tlie vie of each one by it ſelſe; grew to 
conelude, It was not poſſible that the vegeratiuc — 
nor the temperature, could faſhion a workmanſhi 

fingular, but that the author thereof was God, or - Fo me 
other moſt wiſe vnderſtanding. But this maner of ſpeech 

is alreadie by vs heretofore refuted: for it beſcemes 
not naturall Philoſophers to reduce the effects imme- 
diatly to God, and lo to ſlip ouer the aſſigning of the ſe- 
cond reaſons, and eſpecially in thigeaſe, where wee ſee 
by experience, that if mans ſeed conſiſt ofanevill ſub- 
ſtance, and entoy not a temperatute coruenient, the ve- 
erative ſoule rums into a thouſand diſorders: for if the 
be cold and moyſt more than isrequiſit, Hyppocre- 
tes ſayth, that the men eee Eunuches, or Hermofro- 
* 1d it be very 176 anddrie, ArrRotle laych, chat 
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it males them curle · pated, crooke-legged, and flat · noſed 
as are the Æthiopians: and if it be moyſt, the ſame Galen 
ſayth, That they grow long and lithie: and if it be drie 

low of ſtature, All this is a great defect in mankind, and 
for ſuch workes we find little cauſe to giue Nature any 
commendation, or to hold her for aduiſed; and if God 
were the author hereof, none of theſe qualities could dis 
uert him. Onely the firſt men which the world poſſoſſed, 
Plato affirmes were made by God, but the reſt were borne 
anſwerable to the diſcourſe ofthe ſecond cauſes, which 
if they be well ordered, the vegetatiue ſoule doth well 
performe his operations : and if they concurnot in ſort 

eonuenient, it produceth a thouſand dammageable 


effecte. 
What the good order of Nature for this effect muſt 


be, is, that the vegetatiue ſoule haue an endowment of a 


good temperature, or elſe, let Galen, and all the Philoſo- 
phers in the world anſwer me, What the cauſe is that the 
vegetatiue ſoule poſſeſſeth ſuch skill and power in the 
age of man to ſhape his bodice, and to increaſe and 
nouriſh the ſame , and when. old age groweth on, can 
yeeld the ſame no longer? For if an old man leeſe but 
a tooth, he is paſt remedie of recouering another; but if 
a child caſt them all, wee ſee that Nature returnes to re- 
new them againe. Is it then poſſible that a ſoule which 
hath donenought elſe in all the courſe of life, than to re- 
ceiue food, retaine the ſame, digeſt it, and expell the ex- 
crements, new begetting the parts which faile, ſhould 
towards the end oflife forget this, and want abilitie to 
doe the ſame any longer ? Galen (for certaine) will an- 
ſwere, that this skill and habilitie of the vegetatiue ſoule 
in youth, ſprings from his poſſeſſing much naturall heat 
and moyſture, and that in age the ſame wants skill and 
dos D ij power 
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ower:t6 performe-ir, by-meanes of che coldneſſe and 


ſle;ro which a bodie ofthoſe yeares is ſubiect. The 
knowledge of the ſenſitiue ſoule takes his dependance 
alſo from the temperature of the braine, for if the ſame 
be ſuch as his operations require that it ſhould be, it can 
performe with due perfection; otherwiſe, the ſame muſt 
alſo erre no leſſe than the ſoule vegetatiue. The manner 
whioh Galen held to behold and diſcerne by eieſight the 
wiſedome of the ſenſitiue ſoule, was to take a young kid, 
but newly kidded, which ſet on the ground, begins to 
goe (as if it had beene told and taught that his legs were 
made to that purpoſe) and after that, he ſhakes from his 
backe the ſuperfluous moyſture which he brought with 
him from his mothers bellie, and lifring vp the one foot, 
ſcrapes behind his eare; and ſetting before him ſundrie 
latters with wine, water, vineger, oile, and mille, after 
hath ſmelr them all, he fed onely on that of milke. 
Which being beheld by diuers Philoſophers there pre- 
ſent, they all with one voyce cried out, That Hippocrates 
had great reaſon to ſay, That ſoules were skilfullwithour 
the inſtruction of any teacher. But Ga held not him- 
ſelfe contented with this one proofe, for two moneths 
after he cauſed the ſame kid, being very hungrie, to bee 
brought into the field, where ſmelling at many heatbes, 
e cat onely thoſe, whereon Goats accuſtomably 
Hut if Galen, as he ſer himſelfe to contemplate the de- 
meanure of this Kid, had done the like wirli three or 
foure together, hee ſnould haue ſeene ſome gone better 
than ig themſelues better, ſcrateh better, 
and performe better all the other actions which we haue 
recounted. And if Galas had peared two Colts, bred of 
one Horſe and Mare, hee ſhould haue ſeene tlie one to 
5 pace 
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litter, the one for perfection of hunting, will ſeeme to 


want bur ſpeech, and the other haue no more inclination 
thereunto, than if he had beene engendered by a heard- 
mans bandog. 

All this cannot be reduced to thoſe vaine inſtincts of 
Nature; which the Philoſophers faine. For if you aske 
for what cauſe one dog hath more inſtin than another, 
both comming of one kind, and whelpes of one fire, I 
cannot coniecture what they may anſwere, ſaue to flie 
backe to their old leaning poſt, ſaying, That God hath 
taught the one better than the other, and gem him a 
more naturall inſtinct. And if wee demaund the reaſon, 
why this good hound, being yet but a whelpe, is a per- 
fe& hunter, and growing in age, hath no ſuch ſufficien- 
cie: and contrariwiſe,another being young cannot hunt 
at all, and waxing old, is wilie and readie; I know not 
what they can yeeld in replie. My ſelfe at leaſt would ſay, 
that the towardly hunting of one dog more than an o- 
ther, growes from the better temperature of his braine: 
and againe, that his well hunting whileſt he is young, 
and his decay in age, is occaſioned by meanes that in one 
age he partakes the temperature which is requiſit to the 
qualities of hunting, and in the other not. Whence wee 
infer, that ſithens the temperature of the foure firſt qua- 
lities is the reaſon and cauſe, for which one brute beaſt 
better performs the works of his kind than another, that 
this temperature is the ſchoolemaiſter which teacheth 
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| what it is to doe. 

Aud if Calas had conſidered the demeanute and voy- 
ages ofthe Ant, and noted his prudence, his mercie, his 
juſtice, and his gouernment, he would haue taken aſto- 
niſhment to ſec a beaſt ſo little, endued with ſo great 


, without the helpe of any maiſter or teacher to 
& him. But the temperature which the Ant hath in 
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his braine, being knowne, and how aptly it is appropri- 


ated to wiſedome, (as hereafter ſhall be ſhowne) this 
woonderment will ceaſe; and wee ſhall conceiue, that 
brute beaſts with the temperature of their braine, and 
the fantaſmes which enter thereinto by the fiue ſences, 
make ſuch diſcourſes and partake thoſe abilities which 
we doe ſo note in them. And amongſt beaſts of one kind, 
he which is moſt ſchooleable and skilfull, is ſuch, be- 
caufe he hath his braine better tempered, and if chrough 
any occaſion or infirmitie the t ature of his braine 
incur alteration, he will ſuddenly leeſe his skill and abili- 
tie as men alſo doe. 

But now we are to treat of a difficultie touching the 
reaſonable ſoule, which is, in what ſort he hath this na- 
turall inſtinct for the operations of his kind, (namely, 
Sapience, and Prudgnce) and how on the ſuddaine, by 
meanes of his good temperature, a man can be skilled in 
the ſciences, without the inſtruction of any other: ſceing 
experience telleth vs, that if they be not gotten by lear- 
1 — is at his birth endued with them. 

Plato and _Ariflotle there is a waighty que- 
ſion, as touching the verefieng the reaſon or cauſe from 
whence the wiſedome of man may ſpring. One ſayth, 
Thar che reaſonable ſoule is more ancient than the bo- 
die, for that before ſuch time as Nature endowed the 
ame with theſe. infiruments, it made abode in heauen, 
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in the companie of God, whence it iſſued full of ſcience 
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and ſapience: but when it entered to forme this mat - 
ter, through the euill temperature which it found there- 


in, it forewent the whole, vntill by proceſſe of time this 
ill temperature grew to amendment, and there ſuccee- 
ded another in feed thereof, with which (as more ap- 
. to the ſciences it had loſt) it grew by little and 


ttle to call that to remembrance which before it had 


forgotten. This opinion is falſe, and I much maruell that 
Plato being ſo great aPhiloſopher, could not render the 
reaſons of mans wiſdome, conſidering that brute beaſts 
haue their prudences and naturall habilities, without 
that their ſoule departs from their bodie, or ſties vp to 
heauen to learne them. In which regard he cannot goe 
blameleſſe, eſpecially hauing red in Geneſis (whereto he 
aue ſo great credit) that Cod inſtrumentalized the bo- 
Fi of Adam, befote he created his ſoule. The ſelfe ſame 
befalls alſo now, ſaue that it is Nature who begets the 
bodie,and inthe laſt diſpoſing thereof, God createth the 
ſoule in the ſame body, without that it be ſundred there- 
from any time or moment. | 
Ariffotletooke another courſe, affirming, that euery 
doctrine and every diſcipline comes from a fore. going 
knowledge, as if he would ſay, all that which men know 
and learne, ſprings from that they haue heard the ſame, 
ſcene it, ſmelt it, taſted it, or felt it: for there can grow no 
notice in the vnderſtanding , which hath nor firſt taken 
paſſage by ſome of the five ſences: for which cauſe hee 
ſaid, that theſe powers iſſue out of the hands of Nature, 
as a plaine table in which is no maner of painting. Which 
opinion is alſo falſe, as well as that of P/azo. Bur that wee 
may the better prooue and make the ſame apparant, it 


behooues firſt to agree with the vulgar Philoſophers, 
D iii that 
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that in mans body there reſts but one ſoule, and that the 
fame is reaſonable, which is the originall of whatſoeuer 
we doe or effect: albeit there are opinions, and there 
want not, who againſt this defend, that in companie of 
the reaſonable ſoule there are aſſociated ſome two or 
three more. 

This then ſtanding thus in the workes which the rea- 
ſonable ſoule performes, as it is vegetatiue, we haue al- 
readie proued that the ſame knowes how to ſhape man, 
and to giue him the figure which he is to keepe, and 
knowes likewiſe how to receive nouriſhment , to re- 

taine it, to digeſt it, and to expell the excrements, and 
if any part of the bodie doe faile, ſhe knowes how to 
ſupplie the ſame anew, and yeeld it that compoſition a- 
greeable to the vie which it is to hold. And in the workes 
of the ſenſitiue and moriue , the child ſo ſoone as it is 
borne, knowes to ſucke , and faſhion his lips to drau- 
forth the milke, and this ſo readily, as not the wiſeſt man 
can doe the like, And herewithall it aſſures the qualities 
which are incident to the preſeruation of his nature, 
ſhuns that which is noyſome and dammageable there- 
vnto, knowes to weepe and laugh, without being taught 
by any. Andifthis be not ſo, let the vulgar Philoſophers 
tell me a while, who hath taught the children to do theſe 
things, or by what ſence they haue learned it. Well! 
know they will anſwer, That God hath giuen them this 
naturall inſtinct as to the brute beaſts, herein they ſay 
not ill, if the naturall inſtinct be the ſelfe-ſame with the 
temperature. 

The proper operations of the reaſonable ſoule, name - 
ly, to vnderſtand, to imagine, and to performe actions of 
memorie, a man cannot doe them forthwith ſo ſoone as 
he is borne, for the temperature of infancie ſerueth very 

| vnfitly 
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vnfirly therefore, and is meerely appropriat to the vege- 
tatiue and ſenſitiue, as that of old age is appropriat te 
the reaſonable ſoule, and contrary to the vegetatiue and 
ſenſitive, And if as the temperature which ſerues for 
prudence, is gotten inthe braineby little and little, ſo the 
ſame could all be ioyned together at one inſtant, mau 
ſhould on the ſuddaine haue better skill ro diſcourſe and 
play the Philoſopher, than if he had attained the ſame in 


But becauſe Nature cannot performe this ſaue by pro- 
ceſſe oftime, a man growes to gather wiſedome by little 
andlittle, and that this is the reaſon and cauſe thereof, is 
manifeſtly prooued, if we conſider, that a man after he 
hath beene very wiſe, growes by little and little into fol- : 
ly, for that he dayly goes (till his decrepit age) accrewing the ſeed and 
a contrarie temperature, I for mine oe part am of 7<nfruall, 
opinion, that if Nature, as ſhe hath made man of ſeed hot are yo mate- 
and moyſt (and this is the temperature which directs the Wie 
vegeratiue and the ſenſitiue what they are to effectuat) brmed are hos 
ſo the had made him of feed cold and drie, euen after his and moyſt, 
birth, he ſhould ſtraightwayes haue beene able to diſ- _ — 
courſe and reaſon, , not haue attended to ſucke, in as children ars 
much as this is the temperature agreeable to theſe ope - killed. 
rations. But for that we find by experience, that if the 
braine haue the temperature requiſit for naturall ſcien- 
ces, he hath no need ofa maiſter to teach him, it falls out 
neceſſarie that wer marke one thing, which is, that if a 
man fall into any diſeaſe, by which his braine vpon a ſud- 
daine changeth his temperature (as are madneſſe, melan- 
cholie, and frenzie) it happens, that at one inſtant he loo- 
ſeth, if he were wiſe, all his knowledge, and vtters a thou- 


ſand ſollies; and if he were a foole, he accrues more wit 


and abilitie than he had before. : 
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ho becom- 


ing franticke , made a very eloquent diſcourſe in my 
oreſe . recommending his well ing to the by- 


ſanders, and that they (ſhould take care of his wife and 
children (if it pleaſed God to call him away in that ſick- 


neſſe) with ſo many flowers of Rhethorike, and ſuch apt 


choice of words, as if Cicero had ſpoken in the preſence 
of the Senate: whercat the beholders maruelling, asked 
mee whence ſo great eloquence and wiſedome might 
ow, in a man who in his health time could ſcantly 
peake ? and I remember I made anſwer, That the art of 
Oratorie was a ſcience, which ſpringy from a certaine 

intor degree of heat, and that this country fellow, be- 
fore found, had by meanes of this infirmitie attained 
thereunto. 

I can alſo ſpeake of another frantike perſon, who for 
the ſpace of more than eight dayes neuet vtteted word 
which Ifound not to carrie his iuſt quantitie, and moſt. 
ly he made couplements of verſes very well compoſed: 
whereat the by · ſtanders wondring to heate a man ſpeake 
in verſe, who in his health had neuer ſo much skill; I 
ſayd, It ſildome fell out, that he who was a Poet in his 
health time, ſhould be fo alſo in his fickneſſe: For the 
temperature of the braine , by which when a man is 
whole, he becommeth a Poet, in ſickneſſe altereth and 
brings forth contrarie operations. I remember that the 
wife of this frantike fellow, and a ſiſter of his, named 
CAMargaret, reprooued him, becauſe hee ſpake ill of the 
Saintsz whereat the paticnt growing impatient, ſaid to 
his wife theſe words: I renounce God for the loue of 
you; and S. Aarie for the loue of Aargaret; and S. peter 
for the loue of Job» of Olmede, and fo he ran thorow a 
beadroll of many ſaints, whoſe names had conſonance 
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e other by-ftanders there preſent. | 
But this is nothing, and a matter of ſmall importance, 


in reſpeR of the notable ſpeeches vitered by a Page of 


one of the great ones of this realme, whilſt he was mad, 
who in his health was reputed a youth of ſlender capa- 
citie; but falling inta this infirmitic, hee delivered ſuch 
rare conceits, reſemblances, and anſweres to ſuch as aſ- 
ked him, and deviſed ſo excellent manners of gouerning 


a kingdome (of which he imagined himſelſe to be ſoue- 
rai 
an 


gne) that for great wonder people flocked to ſee him 
heare him, and his very maiſter ſcarcely euer depar- 
ted from his beds head, praying God that he might ne- 
uer be cured. Which afterwards plainly appeared, for 
beeing recouered, his Phifirion (who had healcd him) 
came to take leaue of his lord, with a mind to receiue 
ſome good reward, if of nothing elſe, yet at leaſt in good 
words; but he encountred this greeting: I promiſe you 
maiſter doctor, that I was neuer more aggreoved at any 


ill ſucceſſe, than to ſee this my page recouered, for it was 


not behoofefull that he ſhould change ſo wiſe folly for 
an vnderſtanding fo fimple as is this which in his health 
he inioyeth ; me thinks, that of one ho tofore was wiſe 


and well aduiſed, you haue made him a foole againe, 


which is the greateſt miſerie that may light vpon any 
man. The poore Phiſition ſeeing how little thankfully 
his cure was accepted, went to take leaue of the page, 
who amongſt many other words that paſſed betweene 
them, told him this: Maiſter doctor, I kiſſe your hands 
for ſo great a benefit beſtowed on me, in reſtoring mine 
vnderſtanding, but I aſſure you on my faith, that in ſome 
ſort it diſpleaſeth me to haue beene cured, for whileſt I 
reſted in my follie, I led my life in the deepeſt diſcourſes 


of the world; and imagined my ſelſe fo great a * as 
there 
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. there raigned no king on the earth, who was not my 
vaſſall, and were this a ieaſt ot a lie, what imported that, 
whileſt I conceiued thereof ſo great a contentment, as 


bei cured. if it had beene true? I reſt now in far worſe caſe, finding 


my ſelfe in troth to be but a poore Page, and to morrow 
I muſt begin againe to ſerue one, who whileſt I was in 
mine infirmitic, I would haue diſdained for my foot- 
man. 

It skils not much, whether the Philoſophers admit all 
this, and belecue that ir may be ſo or not; but what if I 
ſhould prooue by very true ſtories, that ignorant men 
ſtrooken with this infirmitic, haue ſpoken Latine, which 
they neuer learned in their health; and that a franticke 
woman told all perſons who came to viſit her, their ver- 
tues and vices, and ſometimes reported matters with 
that aſſurance which they vſe to giue who ſpeake by 
coniectures and tokens : and for this cauſe, none almoſt 
durſt come in to viſit ker, fearing to heare ofthoſe true 
tales which ſhe would deliver ? and (which is more to 
be maruclled at) when a Barber came to let her bloud, 
Friend (quoth ſhe) haue regard what you doe, for you 
haue but few dayes to liue, and your wife ſhall marrie 
ſuch a man: and this, though ſpoken by chance, fell 
out ſo ttue, as it tooke effect before halſe a yeare came to 
an end. 

Me thinłs I heare them who flie naturall Philoſophy, 
to ſay that this is a foule leaſing, and that (put caſe it were 
truc) the diuell as hee is wiſe and craſtie by Gods ſuffe- 
rance, entred into this womans bodie, and into the reſt 
ofthoſe frantike perſons whom I haue mentioned, and 
cauſed them to vtter thoſe ſtrange matters, and yet euen 

to confeſſe this, they are very loath; for the diuell fore- 
knoweth not what is to come, becauſe he hath no pro- 
pheticall 
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pheticall ſpirit. They hold it a very ſufficient argument 
to auouch, This is falſe, becauſe I cannot concriue how 
it may be ſo: as if difficult and quaint matters were ſub. 
iect to blunt wits, and came within the reach of their ca- 
pacities. I pretend not hereby to rake thoſe to taske who 
haue defect of vnderſtanding, for that were a bootleſſe 
labour, but to make Ariſtotle himſelſe confeſſe, That 
men endowed with the temperature requiſit for ſuch o- 
perations, may conceiue many things without hauing 
receiued thereof any particular perſeuerance, or learned 
the ſame at the hands ofany other. Sundry alſo, becauſe 
this heate is a neighbour to the ſeat of the minde , are 
wrapped in the mürmitie of ſottiſhneſſe, or are heated 
by 1 furious inſtinct, whence grew the Sibils and 
Bacchants, and all thoſe, who men thinke are egged on 
by ſome diuine inſpiration, whereas this takes his origi- 
nall, not from any diſeaſe, but from a naturall diſtempe- 
rature. Alarcus a citizen of Siracuſa was excellenteſt Poet 
aſter he loſt his vnderſtanding. And thoſe in whom this 
abated heat approcheth leaſt to mediocritie, ate (verely) 
altogether melancholike, but thereby much the wiſer. 
In theſe words Ariſtotle cleerely confeſſeth, That when 
the braine is exceſſiuely heated, many thereby attaine 
the knowledge of things to come, (as were the Sibils) 
which Ariflotle ſayth, growes not by reaſon of any diſ- 
eaſe, but thoro the inequalitie of the naturall heat: and 
that this is the very reafon and cauſe thereof, he prooues 
apparantly by an example alleaging that Mark a citizen 
of Straciſa, was a Poet in moſt excellencic, at ſuch time 
as through exceſſiue heate of the braine he fell beſides 
himſelfe, and when he returned to a more moderat tem- 
etatute, he loſt his verſifying, but yet remained more 


wiſe and aduiſed. Inſomuch that Ariftotle not onely ad- 
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EY its the temperature ofthebraine, for the principall oc- 


caſion of theſe extrauagant ſucceſſes, bur alſo reprooues 
them who hold the ſame for a diuine reuclation, and no 
naturall cauſe. 

The firſt who teatmed theſe maruellous matters by 
the name of diuineſſe, was Hippocrates ; and that if any 


ſuch point of diuineſſe bee found in the diſeaſe, that it 


manifeſterh alſo a prouidence. Vpon which ſentence, 
he chargeth Phifitions, that if the diſeaſed vtter any ſuch 
divine matters, they may therby know in what caſe they 
reſt, and prognoſticate what will become of them, But 
that which in this behalfe driues mee to moſt woonder, 
is, that demaunding of Plato how it may come to paſſe, 
that of two ſonnes begotten by one father, one hath the 
skill of verifying, without any other teaching, and the 
other toyling in the art of Poetrie, can neuer beget fo 
much as one verſe: hee anſwereth, That hee who was 
borne a Poet, is poſſeſſed, and the other not. In which 
behalfe, Ariſtotle had good cauſe to find fault with him, 
forthat he might haue reducedthis to the temperature, 
as elſewhere he did. 

The frantike perſons ſpeaking of Latine, without that 
he euer learned the ſame in his health time, ſhewes the 
conſonance which the Latin toong holds with the rea- 
ſonable ſoule, and (as we will prooue hereafter) there is 
to be found a particular wit, appliable to the inuention of 
oy and Latine words; and the phraſes of ſpeech 
in that toong are ſo fitting with the care, that the reaſo- 
nable ſoule poſſeſſing the neceſſarie temperature forthe 
inuention of ſome delicat language, ſuddainly encoun- 
ters with this. And that two deuiſers of languages may 
ſnape the like words (hauing the like wit and habilitie) 
it is very manifeſt, pte ſuppoling that when Sede 
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Alumi, and ſet all things before him, to the end he might 


beſtow on each his ſeuerall name, whereby it ſhould be 
called, hee had likewiſe at that inſtant molded another 
man with tlie ſame perfection and ſupernatutall grace; 
now I demaugd, if God had placed the ſame things be- 
fore this other man, that he might alſo ſet them names 
whereby they ſhould be called, of what manner thoſe 
names ſnould haue beene > for mine one part I make 
no doubt, but he would haue giuen theſe things thoſe 
very names which Adanrdid: and the reaſon is very. ap- 
parant;for both catriedone ſelſe cyerothe nature of each 
thing, which of it ſelſe was no more but one. After 
this manner might the frantike perſon light vpon the 
Latine toong, and ſpeake the ſame withont euer having 
learned it in his health, for the naturall temperature of 
his braine, conceiuing alteration, through the infirmitie 
it might (fora ſpace) become like his who firſt inuented 
the Latine toong, and faine the like words, but yet not 
wit h that concert and continued fineneſſe, for this would 
giue token that the diuell mooued that toong, as the 
chutch teacheth her exorciſts. This ſelfe (faith Ariſtotle) 
befell ſome children, who at their birth time ſpake ſome 
words very plainely, and afterward kept ſilence: and he 
finds fault with the vulgar Philoſophers of his time, who 
fot that they knew not the naturall cauſe ofthis effect, 
imputedit to the diuell. 

The cauſe why children ſpeake ſo ſoone as they are 
borne, and after foorth-with turne to hold their peace, 
tAriftotle could neuer find out, though he went much 
about it; but yet it could neuer ſinke into his braine, that 
it was a deuice of the Diuels, nor an effect aboue nature, 
as the vulgar Philoſophers held opinion; who ſceing 
thernſelues hedged in with the curious and nice ou 
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of naturall Philoſophie, make them belecue who know 
little, that God or the diuell are authours of the prodigi- 
ous and ſtrange effects, of whoſe naturall cauſe they haue 
no knowledge and vnderſtanding. | 
Children which are engendred of feed cold and drie, 
(is are thoſe begotten in old age) ſome, few dayes and 
moneths after their birth, begin to diſcourſe and philo- 
ſophize; ſor the temperature cold and drie (as we will 
hereafter prooue) is moſt appropriat to the operations 
of the reaſonable ſoule, and that which proceſſe of time, 
and manie daies and months ſhould bring about, is 
ſupplied by the preſent temperature ofthe braine, which 
for many cauſes anticipatethwhat it was to effect. Other 
children there are (ſayth Ariffatie) who as ſoone as they 
are borne, begin to ſpeake, and afterwards hold their 
peace vntill they attaine the ordinarie and conuenient 
age of ſpeaking : which effect floweth from the ſame o- 
riginall and cauſe that we recounted ofthe page, and of 
thoſe furious and franticke perſons , and of him who 
ſpake Latine on a ſudden, without having learned it in 
his health. And that children whileſt they make abode in 
their mothers bellie, and ſo ſoone as they are borne, 
may vndergoe theſe infirmities, is a matter paſt deniall. 
Bur whence that diuining of the franticke woman pro- 
ceeded, I can better make Cicers conceiue, than theſe 
naturall Philoſophers : for he deſcribing the nature of 
man, ſaid in this manner: The creature foreſightfull, 
ſcarchfull, apt for many matters, ſnarpe conccited, mind- 
full, repleniſhed with reaſon and counſell, whome we 
call by the name of a Man. And in particular he affirmeth, 
that there is ſound a certaine nature in ſome men, which 
in foreknowing things to come, exceedeth other mens, 
and his words are theſe: For there is found a certaine 
force 
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the 
force and nature of which, is not by reaſon to be vnfol- 
ded. The error of the naturall Philoſophers conſiſteth, 
in not conſidering (as Plato did) that man was made to 
the likeneſſe of God, and that hee is a partaker of his di- 
uine prouidence, and that the power of diſcerning all 
the three differences of time, (Memorie for the paſſed, 
conceiuing for the preſent, and imagination and vn- 
detſtanding for thoſe that are to come.) And as there 
are men ſuperior to others in remembring things paſt, 
and others in knowing the preſent, ſo they are — 
nie, who partake a more naturall habilitie for imagining 
of what ſhall come to paſſe. One of the greateſt argu- 
ments which forced Cicero to thinke, that the reaſonable 
ſoule is vncorcuptible, was to ſee the certainetie with 
which the diſeaſed tell things to come, and eſpeciall 
when they are neere their end. But the difference hic 
reſts betweene a propheticall ſpirit and this naturall wit, 
is, that that which God ſpeakes by the mouth of his Pro- 
phets, is infallible,for it is the expreſſe word of God: but 
that which man prognofticateth by the power of his 
imagination holds no ſuch certaintie. 

Thoſe who ſay, that the diſcoucring of their vertues 
and vices by the franticke woman to the perſons who 
came to viſit her, was atricke of the deuils playing; let 
them know, that God beſtewes on men a certaine ſu- 
pernaturall grace, to attaine and conceiue, which are the 
workes of God, and which of the deuill : the which 
Saint Paw/ placeth amongſt the diuine guifts, and calls it, 
The imparting of ſpirits. Whereby wee may diſceme, 
whether it be the diuell or ſome good Angell chat inter- 
medleth with vs, For many times the deuill ſets to be- 


guile vs vnder the cloke of a good Angel), and wee haue 
E need 
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grace and enen guift, to know him, 
and difference him from d. From this guift they 


turall Philoſophie: tor this ſcience, and that ſupernatu- 
rall infuſed by God, fall vnder one ſelfe abilicie, to weet, 
the vnderſtanding at leaſt; if it be true, that God in be- 
ſtowing his graces, docth apply himſelſe to the natutall 
2004 8 nary one, as I haue afore rehearſed. 

Zcob lying at the point of death, (at which time the 
ceaſnable eule is molt at libertie, to ſee what is to 
come) all the twelue children entred to viſit him, and he 
to each of them in particular recited their vertues and 
vices, and propheſied what ſhould befall, as touchin 
them and their poſteritie. Certaine it is, that he did Ki 
this inſpired by God, but ifthediuine ſcripture, and our 
faith, had not aſcertained vs hereof, how would theſe 
naturall Philoſophers haue knowne this to be the worke 
of God: and that the vertues and vices which the fran- 
ticke woman told co ſuch as came to viſit her, were diſco- 
uered by the power of the deuill, whilſt this caſe in part 
reſembles that of Jacob? 

They reckon that the nature of the reaſonable ſoule, 
is far different from that of the deuill, and that the pow- 
ers thereof (vnderſtanding, imagination, and memorie,) 
are of another very diuers kind, and herein they bee de- 
ceiued. For if a reaſonable ſoule informe a well inftru- 
mentalized bodie (as wat that of Adam) his knowledge 
comes little behind that of the ſubtilleſt deuill, and with- 
out the bodie he partakes as perfect qualities as the o- 
ther. And if the deuils foreſee things to come, coniectu- 
ring and diſcourſing by certaine tokens, the ſame alſo 
may a reaſonable man doe when he is about to be freed 
from his bodie, or when he is endowed with that diffe- 
rence 


are fartheſt ſundered, who haue not a wit capable of na- 
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rence of temperature, which makes a man capable of 
this providence. For it is a matter as difficult for the vn- 
derſtanding to conceive how the deuill can knowtheſe 
hidden things, as to impute the ſame to the reaſonable 
ſoule. It will not fall in theſe mens heads, that in naturall 
things there may be found out certaine ſignes, by meanes 
of which they may attaine to the knowledge of matters 
to come. And I affirme, there are certaine tokens to be 
found, which bring vs to the notice of things and 
preſent, and to forecaſt what is to follow, yea, and to con- 
lecture ſome ſecrets of the heauen: Therefore we ſee that 
his things inuiſible are vnderſtood by the creatures of 
the world, by meanes ofthe things which haue bene cre- 
ated. Whoſoeuer ſhall haue power to accomplith this, 
ſhall attaine thereunto, and the other ſhall be ſuch as Ho- 
mer ſpake of, The ignorant vnderſtandeth the things paſ- 
ſed, but not the things to come. But the wiſe and diſcreet 
is the Ape of God, for he immitates him in many mat- 
ters, and albeit he cannot accompliſh them with ſo great 

erfection, yet he carries ſome reſemblance vnto him 

y following him. 


CHAP. V. 


It is prooued that of the three qualities, hot, moyſt, and drie, 
proceed all the differences of mens wits, 


He reaſonable ſoule making abode in the 
D) bodie, it is impoſſible that the ſame can per- 
Vos 1 =) forme contrarie and different operations, 

i for each of them it vſe not a particular in- 

trument. This is plainly ſeene in the power 
of the ſoule, which performeth diuers operations in the 
E ij outward 
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ourward fences, for euery one hath his particular com 
8 the eyes haue one, the eares another, the ſmel- 

ing another, and the feeling another: and if it were not 
ſo, there ſhould be no more but one fort of operations, 
and that ſhould all be Seeing, Taſting, or Feeling, for the 
inſtrument determins and ruleth the power of one aQi- 
on, and for no more. 

By this ſo plaine and manifeſt a matter, which paſſeth 
through the outward ſences, we may gather what that is 
in the in ward. With this ſelfe power of the ſoule, we vn- 
detſtand, imagine, and remember. But if it be true, that 
euery worke requires a particular inſtrument, it behoo- 
ueth of neceſſitie, that within the braine there be one in- 
ſtrument for the vnderſtanding ; one for the imaginati- 
on, and another different from them for the memorie: 
for ifall the braine were inſtrumentalized after one ſelſe 
manner, either the whole ſhould be memoric, or the 
whole vnderſtanding, or the whole imagination. But we 
ſee that theſe are very different operations, and therefore 
it is of force that there be alſo a varietie in the inſtru- 
ments. But if we open by skill, and make an anotomie 
of the braine, we ſhall find the whole compounded af- 


ter one maner, of one kind of ſubſtance, and alike, with- 


out parts of other kinds, or a different ſort; onely there 
appeare foure little hollownefſes, who (if we will marke 
them) haue all one ſelſe compoſition and figure, with - 
out any thing comming betweene which may breed a 
difference. 

What the vſe and profit of theſe may be, and where- 
to they ſerue in the head, is not eaſily decidable: for 
Galen and the Anotomiſts, as well new as ancient, haue 
laboured to find out the trueth, but none of them haue 
preciſely nor in particular expreſſed whereto the right 
ventricle 
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ventticleſerueth,nar tlie left, northat which is placed in 
the middeſt oftheſe two, nor the fourth, whole ſear in 
the braine keepes the hinder part of the head. They af- 


firme onely (though with ſome doubt) that theſe foure 
concauities are the ſhops where the vitall ſpirits are di- 
geſted, and conuerted into animals, ſo to giue ſence and 
motion to all the parts of the body. In which operation, 
Galen ſaid once, I hat the middle ventricle was the prin- 
cipall, and in another place he vnſayes it againe, affir- 
ming, that the dundermoſt is of greateſt efficacie and 
valure. 2 alen. 

But this doctrine is not true, nor founded on good 
naturall Philoſophie, for in all mans bodie there ate not 
two ſo contrarici operations, nox that ſo much hinder 
one another, as are diſcourſing and digeſtion of nou- 
riſhment: and the reaſon is, becauſe contemplation re- 
quireth quiet, reſt, and a cleereneſſe in the animall ſpi> 
rits; and digeſtion is performed witly great ſtitring and 
trauaile;and frõ this action riſe vapours, which 
trouble and darłen the animall ſpirits, ſo as by meanes of 
them, the reaſonable ſoule cannot diſcerne the figures. 
And Nature was not ſo vnaduiſed, as in one ſelſe place 
to conioine two actious, which are performed wich ſo 


reat repugnancie. But Pai hi mends the wiÞ- 
— and knowledge of him vs, for that he 
ſeuered the liuet from the braine by ſo great a di 


to the end, that by the rumbling there made, whileſt the 
nouriſhmentsare mingled and by the obſcureneſſe and 
darkeneſſe occaſioned through the vapours in rhe ani- 
mall ſpirits, the reaſonable ſoule might not be troubled 
in his diſcourſes and conſiderations. But though Plato 
had not touched this point of Philoſophie, we ſee houre- 
ly by experience, cha . 
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ſpace thereaſter, there is no man that can giue himſelfe 
The truth of this matter is, that the fourth ventricle 
hath che office of digeſting and alterin the vitall ſpirits, 
and to conuert them into animall, for that end which we 
haue before remembred. And therefore Nature hath ſe- 
ueted the ſame by ſo great a diſtance from the other 
three, aud made that braine ſundred apart, and ſo far off 
(as appeateth) tõ the end, that hy his operation he hin- 
der not the contemplation of the reſt, The three ventti- 
cles placed in the forepart, I doubt not, but that Nature 
made them to none other end than to diſcourſe and phi- 
laſophiſr. VV bich is appatantly proued, for that in great 
ſtudyiogs and contemplationt, alvraies that part of the 
head finds it ſelſe agreeued which anſwereth theſe threc 
concauities. Ths ſome of thꝭ argument is to be knowne 
by conſidetation, that whentbhe other powers arc wearie 
of ere the inſtruments are alwaics 
agrecued; whoſe ſetuice they vſed; as in out much loo- 
king the eyes are pained ʒ and withmuch going the ſoles 
of the feet wax ſormee. | | 
No che difficulticiconſifts ,.to: know in which of 
theſe ventricles the widetſianding is placed, in which 
the memorie, and in which the imagination; for they are 
ſo voited and neere neighboured. ik by the laſt 
argument, nor by any other notice, they can be diſtin- 
guiſhed or diſcerned. Then cunſidering that the vnder- 
ding cannot worke without the memorie be pre- 
ſent, repreſenting vnto the ſame the figures and fantaſies 
ceable thereunto, it behooueth that the vnderſtan- 
ing part buſie it ſelſel ia beholding the fantaſmes, and 
that che memotie oO de ita ii che imagination doe 
£16 
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not accompany the ſame (as we haue alreadie heretofore 
declared) We ſhall eaſily vnderſtand;:that all che powers 
are vnited in every ſeuerall ventricle, and that the vnder- 
ſtanding is not ſolely in the one, nor the ſolel 
in the other, not the imagination inthe third, as " 
gar Philoſpphers haue imagined, but chat this vnion'of 
powers is accuſtomably made in mansbotlie; in as miich 
as the one cannot worke without the aid of the other, as 
appeateth in the foure naturall abilities, digeſtiue, reten 
tiue, attractiue, and expulſiue, where, e eachone 
ſtands in need of all he reſidſue, Nature diſpoſed to vnite 
them in dne ſelſe place, 
ſundered. „h E 
But if this be true, then to what endmade Nature thoſe 
three ventxicles, ant ioyned togethei che thrre reaſoſlablę 
powers in every of them, ſering that one aldne ſtifficed 
to vnderſtand and to performe the actions of nemorie? 
To this may be anſwered, that there riſeth a like difficul- 
tie, in skanning whenes it commeth, that Nature maile 
two eyes and two cares, ſithens in eackof them is placed 
the whole power of (ight and hearing, and we can ſee; 
hauing but one eye? Whereto may be ſaid, that the 
powers ordained for the perfection of a creature, how 
much the greater number theycarric, ſo much the bett 
aſſured is that their perſection, ſor vpon ſome occafion 
one or two may faile, and therefore it ſerues well to tlie 
purpoſe, that there remaine ſome others of the ſame 
kind, which may be applied to vſe. Fuel 
In an infirmitie which the Phiſitions tearme Reſolu - 
tion, or Palſie of the middle ſide, the operation is ordina- 
rily loſt of that ventricle which is ſtrucken on that fide, 
and if the other two remained not ſound; and without 
endammageance, a man 3 become man 
e ww) an 
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andvoid-ofreaſon; And yer for all this, by wanting that 
onely ventritle, there is a great abarementdiſcerned in 
his ions, as well in thoſe of the vnderſtanding, as 
of the imaginat iue and memorie, as they ſhall alſo find in 
the loſſe of one fight, who were woont to behold with 
two whereby weeleerely 1 that in euery ven- 
uiole are all the chree powers, ſithens by the annoyance 
ofany one, all the three are weakened, Seeing then all the 
three ventricles are of one ſelſe compoſition, and that 
there reſts not amongſt them any varietie of parts, we 
may not leaue to tale the fitſt qualities fot'an inſtru- 
met land tomuke ſo many generall differences of wits, 
as they are in number. For to thinke that the reaſonable 
fouls being inthe bodie, can worke without ſome bodi- 

{@aftcomentrd aſſiſt her, is againſt all naturall Philoſo- 
— Wine alixies, heat, cold, moyſtute, and 
dtouth : all Phiſitions leaue out cold, as vnprofitable to 
any operation of the reſonable ſoule, where · through it 
Albele by e der in the other habilities, tliat if the 
ſame mount heat, all the powers of man doe badly 
perſorme their operations, neither can the ftomacke di- 
geſt his meat, nor the cods yeeld fruitfull ſeed, nor the 
muſcles mooue the bodie not the braine diſcourſe. For 
which cauſe Gn ſaid; Coldneſſe is apparantly noy- 
ſome to all the offices of the ſoule; arif he ſhould ſay, 
Cold is the ruine of all the operations ofthe ſoule, one- 
ly n ſerues in the bodie to temper the naturall heat, and 
to procure that it burne notouermuch: and yer Aritoti: 
is Au contrary opinion, were he affirmerh, it is a matter 
certaine, That that bloudeatrieth moſt forcible efficacic, 
which is thickeſt and hotteſt, but the coldeſt and thin- 
neſt harh amore 5 ſotce to perceiue and 
viiderſtandy as if he would ſay, tho thicke ad hot bloud 
Ban in 2 males 
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makes great _ forces, bur the pure and cold is cauſe 
that mau poſſeſſeth great vnderſtanding. Whereby we 
plainely ſee, rhat from coldneſſe ſpringeth the greateſt 
8 of wit that is in any man, namely in the vnder- 

anding. 
ne moreover moues a doubt, and that is, Why 
men who inhabite very hore countries (as Zgypr) arc 
more wittie and aduiſed than thoſe who are bome in 
cold regions. Which doubt he reſolues in this manner: 
That the exceſſiue heat of the countrey fretteth and con- 
ſumeth the naturall heat of the braine, and ſo leaues it 
cold, whereby man growes to be full of reaſonableneſle. 
And that contrariwile, the much cold of the aire fortifi- 
eth the much naturall heat of the braine, and yeelds it 
not place to reſolue. For which cauſe (ſayth he) ſuch as 
are very hot brained, cannot diſcourſe nor philoſophize, 
but are giddie headed, and not ſetled in any one opini- 
on. To which opinion it ſeemes that Galan leaneth, ſay- 
ing, That the cauſe why a man is vnſtable, and changeth 
opinion at euery moment, is, for that hee hath a hote 
braine: and contrariwiſe, his beeing ſtable and firme, 
ſprings from the coldneſſe of his braine. But the truth is, 
that from this heat there groweth not any difference of 
wit: neither did Ariilotle meane, that the cold bloud by 
his predominance did better the vnderſtanding, but that 
which is leſſe hote. True it is, that mans variableneſſe 
ſprings from his partaking of much heate, which lifts 
vp the figures that are in the braine, and makes them 
to boyle, by which operation there are repreſented to 
the ſoule many images of things, which inuite him to 
their contemplation, and the ſoule to poſſeſſe them all, 
leaues one and takes another. Contrariwiſe it befalls 
in coldneſſe, which for that it imprints * theſe 
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figures, and ſuffers them not to riſe, makes a man ſirme in 
one opinion, and it prooues fo, becauſe none other pre- 
ſents irſelfe to call th. ſame away, Coldneſſe hath this 
ualitic, that ĩt not onely hindereth the motions of bo- 
y things, but alſo makes that the figures and ſhapes 
which the Philoſophers call ſpirituall, be vnmooueable 
in the braine. And this firmeneſſe ſeemeth rather a neg- 
ligence, than a difference of habilitie. Alike true it is, 
that there is found another diuerſitie of firmenefle, which 
proceeds from poſſeſſing an vndetſtanding well com- 
pacted together, and not from the coldneſſe of the brain. 
So thete remaine drouth, moyſture, and heat for the ſer- 
uice of the reaſonable facultie. But no Philoſopher as 
yet wiſt to giue to cuery difference of wit determinately 
that which was his. Heraclitus ſaid, A drie brightneſſe 
males a moſt wiſe mind: by which ſentence he giues vs to 
vnderſtand, that drineſſe is the cauſe why a man becomes 
very wiſe, but he declares not in what kind of knows- 
e. | 
The ſelfe-ſame meant Plato, when he ſaid, That the 
ſoule deſcended intothe bodie endowed with great wil- 
dome, and through the much moyſture which it there 
found, grew to become dull and vatoward, But this wea- 
ring away in the courſe of age, and purchaſing drineſſe, 
the ſoule grew to diſcouer the knowledge which he to- 
fore enioyed. Amongſt brute beaſts, ſaith AriForle, thoſe 
are wiſeſt whoſe temperature is moſt enclined to cold 
and drie, as are the Ants and Bees, who for wiſedoine 
concurre with thoſe men that partake moſt of reaſon, 
Moreouer, no brute beaſt is found of more moyſture, or 
lefle wit than a Hog, where · through the Poet Pindare, to 


ibe at the people of Beotia, and to handle them as 
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Th untoward folke which now u nam d 
Beotia, were once cal'd Hogs. £ 15 | 
Moreouer, bloud through his much moyſture, ſayth 
Galen, makes men ſimple. And for ſuch, the ſime Galen 
recounts, that the Comimicks icaſted at Hippocrates chil- 
dren, ſaying ofthem, That they had much naturall hear, 
which is a ſubſtance moyſt and'very ee This is 
ordinarily incident to the children of iſe men, and here · 
after I will make report of the cauſe whence it growæth. 
- Amongſtthe foure humours which we enioy, there is: 
none ſo cold and drie as that of melancholie, and what- 
ſoeuer notable mem for learning haue liued in the world 
ſayth Ariſtotie they were all melancholike ; Finally, 
all agree in this point, that drineſſe makes a mã very wiſe: 
but they eupreſſe not to whichof the reafonable powers 
it affoordeth greateſt helpe; onely Eſey the Prophet calls 
it by his right name, where he ſayth, That trauaile gines 
vnderſtanding: ſot ſadneſſe and aſfliction not onely dimi- 
niſheth and conſumeth the moiſture ofthe brain, but alſo 
etiethvp the bones, with which qualitie the vnderftan- 
ding groweth more ſharp and fighefull. Whereof we may 
gather an example very manifeſt by raking into conſide- 
ration many men, who caſt into pouertie and affliction, 
haue therethrough vttered and written ſentences worth 
the maruelling at, & afterwards rifing to better fortune, 
to eate and drinke well, would neuer once open their 
mouths. For a delicious life, contentment, and good 
ſucceſſe, and to ſee that all things fall out after our liking, 
looſeneth and maketh the braine moyſt. And this is ie 
which Hippocrates ſaid, Mirth looſeneth the heart, as if 
he would haue ſaid, That the ſame enlargeth and giueth 
in heat and groſſeneſſe. 
Aud the ſame may eaſily be prooued another Way, 
box or 
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for if ſadneſſe and aflition drie vp and conſume the 
fleſh, and for that reaſon man gaineth more ynderſtan- 
ding, it fals out a matter certaine, that his contrarie, name. 
ly mirth, will make the braine moyſt, and diminiſh the 
vaderſtanding .. Such as haue purchaſed this manner of 
wit, are ſuddenly enclined to paſtimes, to muſicke, and 
to pleaſant conuetſations, and flie the contratie, which 
at other times gaue them a xelliſh- and contentment. 
No by this, the vulgar ſort may conceiue whence it 
owes,that a wiſe and vertuous man atraining to ſome 
great dignitie(whereasat firſthe was bur poore and baſe) 
odainly changeth his manners and his faſhion of ſpeech : 
and the reaſon is, becauſe he hath gotten anew tempe- 
rature, moyſt and full of vapours, whence it followes, 
that the figures are cancelled which tofore he had in his 
brain, and his vnderſtanding dulled. * F 
From moyſture it is hard to know what difference of 
wit may ſpring, ſithens it is ſo far contrarie to the reaſo- 
nable facultie. At leaſt (after Galens opinion) all the hy- 
mours of our bodie , which hold ouer · much % 
make a man blockiſh and fooliſh, for which cauſe hee 
ſaid, The readineſle of mind and wiſdome growes from 
the humour of choler: the humour oſmelancholie is au- 
thor of ſirmeneſſe and conſtancie; bloud, of ſimplicitie 
and dulneſſe; the flegmaticke complexion auaileth no- 
thing to the poliſhing of mans attributes. Inſomuch, 
that bloud with his moyſtures, and the flegme, cauſe an 
impairing of the reaſonable ſacultie. E 
But this is vnderſtood of the faculties or reaſonable 
wits, which are diſcourſiue and actiue, and not of the 
paſſiue, as is the memorie, which depends as well on the 
moyſt, as the vnderſtanding doth on the drie. And wee 
call memorie a reaſonable power, becauſe yithout it the 
N | vnder- 
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vnderſtanding and the imaginatine are of no valute. It where. © 
miniſtreth matter and figures to them all, whereupon through (+ + 2 
they may ſyllogiſe conformably to that which Ari#orte S 2 
ſayth, It behooues that the vnderſtander goe beholding wit, place 
the fantaſmes; andthe office of the Memorie is, to pre- his denen 
ſerue theſe fantaſmes, to the end that the vnderſtanding Docilitie and + 
may contemplat them, and if this be loſt, it is impoſſible ders. 
that the powers can worke; and that the office of me- were by one 
moric is none other, than to preſerue the figures of ——— 
things, without that it appertaines therto to deuiſe 
them. Galen expreſſeth in theſe words, Memorie (verely) 

laies vp and preſerueth in it ſelfe the things knowne by 

the ſence, and bythe mind, and is therein as it were their 
ſtore · houſe and receiuing place, and not their inuenter. 

And ifthis be the vſe thereof, it falls out apparant, That 

the ſame dependeth on moyſture, for this makes the brain 

pliant, and the figure is imprinted by way of ſtrayning. 

To prooue this, we haue an euident argument in boyes 
age, in which any one ſhall better conne by heart, than in 

any other time of life, and then doth the braine partake 
greateſt moyſture.VVhence Ariffotle moueth this doubt, 

Why in old age we haue better wit, and in yoong age 

we learne more readily ? as if he ſhould ſay, What is the 
cauſe; that when we are old we haue much vnderſtan- 
ding, and when we are yoong we leatne with more to- 
wardlinefſe 2 W hereto he anſwereth, That the memo- 
rie of old men is full of ſo many figures of things which 
they haue ſeene and heard in the long courſe of their 
life, that when they would beſtow more therein, it is not 
capable thereof, for it hath no void place where to re- 
ceiue it. But the memorie of yoong folke, when they are 
newly borne, is full of plaits,:and for this cauſe they te- 
ceiue readily whatſoeuer is told or taught them. 1 
males 
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by ing the memorie of the 
morning with chat of the eucning, ſaying, That in the 
morning we learne beſt, becauſe at that time our memo. 
tie is empric, and at the euening illy, becauſe then it is 
full of thoſe things which wee encountred during the 
day. To this Probleme 4:0le wiſt not how to an- 
ſwete, and the reaſon is very plaine: for if the ſpices and 
figures which are in the memorie, had a bodic and quan- 
titie to occupie the place, it would ſeeme that this were 
a fitting anſwere; but being vndeuided and ſpirituall, they 
cannot fill nor emptie any place here they abide: yea, 
wee ſee by experience, that by ho much more the me- 
morie is exerciſed euery day — figures, ſo 
much the more capable it becomm 
ot this Probleme is very euident after my docttine, and 
the ſame importeth, that old men parcake much ynder- 
ſtanding, becauſe they haue great drineſſe, and faile of 
memorie, for that they haue little moyſture, and by this 
meanes the ſubſtance ofthe braine hardneth, and ſo can- 
not receiue the impreſſion of the figures, as hard waxe 
with difficultic admitteth the figure of the ſeale, and the 
ſoft with eaſineſſe. The contrary befalls in children, who 
through the much moyſture wherewith the braine is 
endowed, faile in vnderſtanding, and through the great 
ſuppleneſſe of their braine abound in memorie : where- 
in, by reaſon of the moyſture, the ſhapes and figures that 
come from without, make a great, eaſie, deepe, and well 
formed impreſſion, 

That the memorie is better in the morning than the 
evening, cannot be denied, but this ſpringeth not from 
the occaſion alleaged by CAviſlotle, but the ſleepe ofthe 
night paſſed hath made the braine moyſt, and fortified 
the ſame, and by the waking of the whole day, it is _ 
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2nd hardened. For which cauſe Hippocrates affirmeth, 
thoſe who haue great thirſt at night, ſhall doe well to 
drinke, for ſleepe makes the fleſh moyſt, and fortifieth all 


is the powers which gouerne man: and that ſleepe ſo doth, 
he _ 4ifotlehimſelte confeſſeth. 

n. By this doctrine is perſectly ſeene, that the vnderſtan- 
1d ding and memorie are powers oppoſit and contrarie, in 
Ne ſort, that the man who hath a great memorie, ſhall find a 
re defect in his vnderſtanding, and hee who hath a great 
ey vnderſtanding, cannot enioy a good memorie; for it is 
a, impoſſible that the braine ſhould of his owne nature be 
2 at one ſelfe time drie and moyſt. On this maxime Ari. 

ſo ſlotle grounded himſelfe, to prooue, that memorie is a 

re power different from remembrance, and he frames his 

1d argument in this manner: Thoſe who haue much te- 

T- membrance, are men of great vnderſtanding, and thoſe 
of who poſſeſſe a great memorie, find want of vnderſtan- 

is ding ; ſo then memorie and remembrance are contrarie 

J- powers. The former propoſition, after my doctrine, is 

e falſe; fot thoſe who haue much remembrance, are of 
e little vnderſtanding, and haue great imaginations, as 

0 ſoone hereafter I will prooue: but the ſecond propoſiti- 

s on is very true, albeit Ariſtatle knew not the cauſe, where- 

t on was founded the enmitie which the vnderſtanding 

b hath with the memorie. 

& From heat, which is the third qualitie, groweth the 


1 imaginatiue, for there is no other reaſonable power in 
the braine, nor any other qualitie to which it may be aſ- 
ſigned; beſides that, the ſciences which appertaine to the 
imaginatiue, are thoſe, which ſuch vtter as dote in their 
ſickneſſe, and not of thoſe which appertaine to the vn- 
derſtanding, or to the memorie. And frenzie, peeuiſh- 
nefle, and melancholie, being hot paſſions of the braine, 
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Ir yeelds a great argument, to prooue that imagination 
conliſts i roy One thing breeds me a difficultic here. 
in, and that is, That the imagination carrieth acontrarje- 
tie to the vnderſtanding, as alſo to the memorie, and the 
reaſon hereof is not to be gotten by experience, for in 
the braine may very well be vnited much heat and much 
drinefſe; and fo likewiſe, much heat and much moyſture, 


to a large quantitie: and for this cauſe, a man may haue 
a 4 great imagination, and much 
memorie with much imagination: and verely, it is a mi- 
racle to find a man of great — , who hath a 
good vnderſtanding , and a ſound memorie. And the 
cauſe thereof behooues to bee, for that the vnderſtan- 
ding requires that the braine be made of parts very ſub- 
tile and delicate, as we haue prooued heretofore out of 
Galen, and much heat frets and conſumes what is dedi- 
cate, and leaues behind the parts gtoſſe and earthly. For 
I the like reaſon, a good imagination cannot bee vnited 
Annie diſtem- With much memorie ; for exceſſue heat reſolueth the 
23 — moyſture of the braine, and leaueth it hard and drie, by 
Ale long ume ieanes whereof it cannot eaſily receiue the figures. In 
© endure alone. ſort, that in man there are no more but three generall dif- 
£ ferences of wits, for there arc no more but three qua- 
lities whence they may grow. But vnder theſe three vni- 
uerſall differences, there are contained many other parti- 
culars,by meanes of degrees of acceſſe, which heat, moy- 
ſture and drineſſe may haue. 
Notwithſtanding there ſprings a difference in wits 
from euery degree of theſe three qualities, for the drie, 
the hot, and the moyſt, may exceede in ſo high a degree, 
that it may altogether diſturbe the animall power, con- 
formable to that ſentence of Galen, Euery exceſſiue di- 
ſtemperature reſolues the forces; and ſo it is. * — 
rineſſe 
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thatthe — (hall conſume his operations. V hich Ga/ex 
and the ancient Philoſophers would not admit, but af. 
firme, that ifold mens brains grew not cold, they ſhould 
neuer decay, though they became drie in the fourth de- 
gree. But they haue no reaſon for this, as we will proouc 
in the imaginatiue; for albeit his operations 22 


med with heat, yet if i 5 aſſe the third 
the ſame begins ro reſolue, and the like — — 
rie through overmuch . 442 b eh 


How many nog - rape} wits grow by-meanes of the 
ſup — of each of theſe — qualities, cannot 
for this preſent bo particularly recited, except tofore we 
recount all the operations and aQions ofthe 
ding, the imagination, and the memorie, Bur the while(h 
we are toknow, — chat the principall workes of the vnders + | 
landing arè three: the firſt, to diſcourſe, ae wo way 
diſtinguiſh ; and the chird to chuſe. — 9 
they place alſo three differences in the — 
into three other is the memorie deuided: one teceiues 
wich eaſe, and ſuddenly forgetteth; another is {low to re- 

ceiue, but a long time retaineth; and the laſt receiueth 
with caſe and is very flow 90 <, acer, 

The imagination conta many more 
for he hath three, no leſſe than the vnd 
memorie, and from each degree ariſeth three other, _ ö ' 
theſe we will more diſtinQly- diſcourſe hereafter, when + 
we ſhall aſſigne to — which anſwereth it - 
in particular. 

But hee that will confider three other differences of 
wit, ſhall find, that there are habilities in thoſe whoſtu- 
die, fome which hauc a diſpoſition forthe cleare and ea- 


ſie contemplations of the n they learne, but if 
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you ſer them about matters obſcure and verie difficult, it 
will prooue aloft labour for the teacher to ſhape them a 
figurethereof by fir examples, or that they frame them- 
5 by their owne imagination, for they want 
the capacitie. 
aun chis degree are all the bad ſchollers of whatſocuer 


eules but as for doctrine, argument, doubting, anſwe- 
_ Ting and diſtinguiſhing, they are all matters wherewith 
= Rhey may in no wiſe be compred: theſe need to learne 
S. ⸗ciences at the hands of good teachers, well skilled in 
>” \Unowledge,androhaucplentie of Bookes, and to ſtudie 
them hard; for ſo much the leſſe ſhall their knowledge 
be, as they forbeare to reade and take paines. Of theſe 
may be verefied that ſo famous ſentence of CAviſlotle: 
Our vnderſtanding is like a plaine table, wherin nothing 
is pourtraied. For whatſoeuer they are to know and at- 
taine, it behooues that firſt they heare the ſame of ſome 
other, and are barten of all inuention themſclues. In the 
third degree,” Nature maketh ſome wits ſo perfect, that 
they ſtand not in need of teachers to inſtruct them, not 
to direct in what ſort they ate to philoſophiſe, for out 
of one conſideration endicted to them by their Schoole- 
maiſter, they will gather a hundred, and without that 
ought be beſtowed vnto them, they fill their wit with 
ſcience and knowledge; Theſe wits beguiled am, and 
made himto ſay, Tat our knowledge is a certaine ſpice 
KAT. * 4 0 


another from thence ; and 
afaſhionmay make a 


of cemembrance, when hee heard them ſpeabe and ſay 
that which neuer fell into conſideratiom with other 
men. . — A 8 | af. * math , , 
To ſuch it is allowable that they write bookes, and 
to others not: for the order and concert which is to be 
held, to the end that ſciences may dayly receiue increaſe 
and greater perfection, is to ioine the new'inuention of 
our ſelues, who liue now, with that which the Auntients 
left written in their bookes, For dealing after this man- 
ner, each in his time, ſhall adde an increaſe to the Arti 
andmen whoare yet vnborne, ſhall enioyrhemnuentic 
and trauell of ſuch as liued before. As for ſuchwhowant 
inuention, the common-wealth ſhouldnot conſent that 
they make bookes, nor ſuffer them to be printed, becauſe 
they doe nought elfe ſaue er e deli. 
uered, and ſentences of graue authours, returning to re 
peat the ſelſe things, 1 from hence, and takin 


is no man, but aſter ſu 


Wit full of inuention are by the Tyſcanes called goa 
tiſh, for the likeneſſe which they haue with a Goat in 
their demeanure and proceeding. Theſe neuer take plea- 
ſure in the plaines, but euer delight to walke alone tho- 
ro dangerous and high marry ran to approch neere 
ſteepe downe falls; for they will not follow any bearen 
path, nor goe in companie. A propertie like this is found 
in the reaſonable ſoule, when it poſſeſſeth a braine well 


inſtrumentalized and tempered, for it neuer reſteth ſet- 


led in anie contemplation, but fareth forthwith vnquiet, 
ſecking to know and vnderſtand new matters. Of ſuch 
a ſoule is verefied the ſaying of Hippocrates, The going 
of the ſoule is the thought of men. For there are — 
who neuer paſſe out of W and thinke 
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nat that the whole: wok can Tk another ſuch, 
nk hane the ofa beaſt, who neuer forſakes 
the beaten path, nor careth to walke through deſart and 
ynhaunted places, but onely in the high marker way, and 
with a ae — Both theſe diuerſities of wits 


ee of learning. Some o- 
chers there are of high ſearching capacities, and eſtran- 


—.— the courſe of opi [nay they iudge 
— t faſhion, they are 
neir opimon, and tye not them. 
a Fay 6t — 5ome forts are cloſe, moyſt, 
— — themſelb and relying vpon 
. gement of ſome graue man whom they follow, 
ſayings and ſentences they repute as ſciences and 
aſtracions, and all things contrarying the ſame, 
reckon vanitieand leaſings. 

Theſe two differences of wits are very profirable, if 
they be vnited; for as amongſt a great droue of Cattell 
the 25 men accuſtome to mingle ſome dozen of 
Goats to lead them and make them trot apace, to enioy 
new Paſtures, that they may not ſuffer ſcarcitie; ſo alſo it 
behoueth, that in humane learning there be ſome Goar- 
likewirs,who may diſcouer to the cattell like vnderftan- 
ding; thorow ſecrets of Nature, and deliuer vnto them 
ations not heard of, wherein they may exer- 


- "riſe themſelues, for after this manner Arts take increaſe, 


anden dayly know more and more, 
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ed, for 


The meaning of Socrates was, to giue to vnderſtand 


how little certaintie is contained in humane ſciences, 
and how vnſetled and fearefull the vnderſtanding of a 
Philoſopher in that which he knoweth, ſeeing by ex- 
perience, that all is full of doubts and arguments, and 
that we can yeeld aſſent to nothing, without fearing that 
it may be contratie. For it was ſaid, The thoughts of men 
are doubrfull, and our forcſccings vncertaine. And he 
who will attaine to the true knowledge of things, it be- 
hooues that hee reſt ſetled and quiet without feare or 
doubt of being deceiued, and the Philoſopher whe is 
not thus wiſe grounded, may with much trueth affirme, 
that he knoweth nothing. 
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— re of things: but rag, uch leſſe in matters 


ther (to ſpeake all i one word) it neuer 
Hereby it ſcemeth that the true notice of things failes 
to come this way, and to man arriueth.onely a certaint 
opinion which makes him to walke vacertaine, and wich 
feare, whether the matter which he affirmeth be ſo or no. 
But that which Galen noteth more particularly, touching 
this, is, that Philoſophie and Phiſicke are the moſt vn- 
certaine of all thoſe wherewith men are to deale. Andif 
this be true, what ſhall we ſay touching the Philofophic 
whereof we now intreat, where with the vnderſtanding 
we make an anotomie of a matter ſo obſcure and diffi- 
cult, as are the powers and faculties ofthe reaſonable 
foule? In which point ace offered ſo many doubts and 
arguments, that there remainesnocleare doctrine vpon 
which we may relie. 
One of which, and the principall, is, that wee haue 
made the Vndetſtanding an inſtrumentall power, as the 
Imagination, and the Memotie, and haue giuen dri- 
neſſe to the btaine, as an inſtrument with which it may 
worke : a thing far repugnant to the doctrine of Ariflotle 
and all his followers zwho placing the vnderſtanding ſe- 
uered from the bodily inſtrument, prooũe eaſily the im- 
mortalitic of the reaſonable ſoule, and that the ſame iſ- 
ſuingout ofthe bodie, endureth for euer. Now the con- 
trarie opinion being diſputable, the way hereby is ſtop- 
ped vp, ſo that this cannot be prooued. Moreouer, the 
reaſons on which Ariflotie groundeth himſelfe, to proue 
chat the vnderſtanding is not an inſttumentall power, 
carrie ſuch efficacie, as other than that camot bee con- 
atſoeer ma- 
1 teriall 
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teriall things inthe world, and if the ſame ſhould he com 
ioyned with anie bodilie thing, that ſelfe would hinder 
the knowledge of the reſidue: as wee ſee in the outward 
ſences, that if the taſt be bitter, all the things which the 
tongue toucheth partake the ſame ſauour : and if the 
chriltaline humour be greene or yellow, all that the eye 
ſeeth, it iudgeth to be of ihe ſame colour. The reaſon of 
this is, for that the thing within breeds an impediment 


to that without. * 


Ari#tetle ſayth moreouer, That if the ynderſtanding 
were mingled with any bodily inſtrument, it would re- 
taine ſome qualitie, for whatſoeuer vniteth it ſelfe with 
heat or cold, it is of force that it partake of the ſame qua- 
litie. But toſay that the vnderſtanding is hot, cold, moyſt, 
or drie, is to vtter a matter abhominable to the cares of 
all naturall Philoſophers. | 

The ſecond principall doubt is, that 4ri#otle and all 
the Peripateticks bring in two other powers beſides the 
Vaderſtanding, the Imagination, and the Memorie; 
namely, Remembrance, and common ſence, * 
vpon that rule, That the powers are knowne by way of 
the ations. They ſaid, That beſides the operations of 
the Vaderſtanding, the Imagination, and the Memorie, 
there are alſo two other different. So then the wit of man 
raketh his * from fiue powers, and not from three 
onely, as we did prooue. 

We ſaid alſo in the laſt Chapter, after the opinion of 
Galen, that the Memorie doth none other worke in the 
brainc, ſaue onely to preſetue the ſhapes and figures of 
things, in ſuch ſore, as a cheſt preſerueth and keepeth ap- 
patell, and what ſo elſe it put thereinto. And if by ſuch a 
compariſon, wee are to vnderſtand the office of this po- 
wer, it is rcquifit alſo to prooue another reaſonable fa- 

| of cultie, 
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| ferch our the figures from the memo- 
tie, and repreſent them to the vnderſtanding, euen as it 
is neceſſurie that there be one to open the cheſt, and to 
tale out what hath beene laid vp therein. 

- Beſides this, we ſaid, that the vnderſtanding and the 
memorie are contrarie powers, and that the one cha- 
ſeth away the other, for the one loueth great drineſſe, 
and the other much moyſture, and a ſuppleneſſe of the 
braine. And if this be true, wherefore ſaid Ar;Fotle and 
Plato, That men who haue their fleſh tender, enioy great 
IR , ſeging this ſuppleneſſe is an effect of moy- 

re. 

Wo ſaid alſo, that for effecting that a memorie may 
be good, it was neceſſarie the braine ſhould be endowed 
with moyſture, forthe figures ought to be printed there- 
in by way of compreſſion, andthe ſame being hard, they 
cannot ſo eaſily make a ſigne therein. True it is, that to 
recciue figures with teadineſſe, it requireth that the 
braine be pliant, but to preſerue the ſhapes ſome long 
time{all affirme, that ir is neceſſarie the ſame be hard and 
dries as ir appeareth in outwardthings, where the figure 
_ printed in a pliant ſubſtance, is eaſily cancelled, but in 

the drie and hard, it neuer periſheth, Where · through we 
ſee many men who con by heart with great readineſſe, 
but forget againe verie ſpeedilie. Of which Galen rende- 
ring a reaſon, ſayth, that ſuch through much moyſture, 
haue the ſubſtance of their braine tender and not ſetled, 
for the figure is ſoone cancelled, as if it were ſealed in 
water. And contrariwiſe, other learne by heart with dif- 
ficultie, but whar they have once leamed, they neuer 

forget againe. Vhere-throughir ſeemeth a matter im- 
poſile ble, thiat there: ſhould be that differetiae of memo- 
rie Which wee ſpenle of, which ſhould leutne with caſe, 


and 
— | 


and preſerue a long time. Z 

It is alſo hard tovnderſtand how it is poſſible that ſo 
many figures being ſealed together in the braine,the one 
ſhould not cancell the other, forif in a piece of ſoſtned 
wax there be printed many ſeales of diuers figures,it falls 
out certaine, that ſome cancell other ſome, by the inter- 
mingling of theſe figures. | 

And that which breedeth no leſſe difficultie, is, to know 

whence it proceedeth, that the memorie by exerciſing it 
ſelfe, becommeth the more cafie to teceiue figures; i 
ing certaine, that not onely bodilie exerciſe, but ſpitituall 
much more, drieth and ſoketh the fleſh. 

It is alſo hard to conceiue, in what fort the imaginati- 


on ĩs contrarie to the vnderſtanding, if there be none o- 


ther more vrgent cauſe, than to ſay, That exceſſiue heat 
reſolueth the ſubtile partes of the braine, leauing an 
earthlie and groſſe remnant, ſeeing the Melancholie is 
one of the groſeſt and earthlieſt humours of our bodie. 
And CriForle ſayth, That the vnderſtanding vſeth the 
ſeruice of none ſo much, as of that. And this difficultie 


is encreaſed, conſidering that melancholie is a groſſe hu- 


mour, cold and drie; and choler is of a delicat ſubſtance, 
and of temperature hot and dtie, and yet ſor all this, me- 
lancholie is more appropriat to the vnderſtanding than 


choler. Which ſeemeth — — to reaſon, for this 
i 


humour aideth the vnderſtanding with two qualities, 
and gainſetteth it ſelſe only with one, which is heat. But 
melancholie aideth it with his drineffe, and with none 
other, and oppoſeth it ſelſe by his cold; and by his groſſe 
ſubſtance, which is a thing that the vnderſtanding moſt 
abhorreth. For which cauſe, Galen aſſigneth more wit 
andprudecetocholer, than to melancholie, ſuying thus; 
Readineſle and Prudence ſpring from the humour of 


choler, 
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choler, and the melancholicke humour is author of inte- 
zritie and conſtancie | 
Laſtly, the cauſe may be demaunded, whence it may 
grow, that toyling, and continuall contemplation of ſtu- 
die maketh many wiſe, in whome at the beginning, the 
gaod nature of theſe qualities, which wee ſpeale of, was 
wanting: and ſo by giuing and receiuing with the ima- 
gination, they come to make themſelues capable of ma- 
die verities, which tofore they knevy not, nor had the 
nperature which thereto was tequiſit. For if they had 
efſed the ſame, ſo much labour ſhould not haue been 
needfull. 

All cheſe difficulties, and many other beſides, are con- 
tratie to the doctrine of the laſt Chapter. Fot naturall 
Philoſophic hath not ſo certaine principles as the Mathe- 
maticall Sciences, wherein, the Phiſition, and the Philo- 
ſopher (if he be alſo a Mathematician) may alwayes make 
demonſtration : but comming afterwards, to the cure, 
which is conformable to the art of Phiſicke, hee ſhall 
commit therein many errours, and yet not alwayes tho- 
row his owne fault (ſithens in the Mathematicks he al- 
wayes followed a certaintie) but through the little aſſu- 
ranceof the art, for which cauſe L{4:#atle ſaid, The Phi- 
ſition though he alwayes cure not, is not therefore a bad 
one, prouided, that he foreſlo not to performe any of 
thoſe points which appertaine to the art. But iſ he ſhould 
commit anie ertour in the Mathematicłs, he would be 
void of excuſe : for performing in this Science all the 
diligences which it requireth, it is impoſſible that the 
trueth ſhould not appeare. In ſort, that albeit we yeeld 
not a manifeſt demonſtration of this doctrine, yet the 
hole fault is not to be laid on our want of capacitie, 
neither may it ſtraightwayes be recounted as falſe th 
| We 
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we deliuer. ö 1 11 IE {1 
To the firſtprincipalldoubr,we anſwer, that if the vn« 
derſtanding were ſeuered frõ the bodie, and had — 
to doe with heat, cold, moyſt, and drie, nor with the other 
bodilie qualities, it would follow that all men ſhould par- 
take equall vnderſtanding, and that all ſhould equally 
diſcourſe. But wee ſee by experience, that one man vn- 
derſtandeth and diſcourſeth better than another; then 
this groweth, ſor that the vnderſtanding is an inſtrumen- 
tall power, and better diſpoſed in one than in another, 
and not from any other occaſton. For all reaſonable 
ſoules and their vaderſtandings (fundered from the bo- 
dic) are of equall perfection and knowledge. Thoſe who 
follow Ariſtotles doctrine, ſeeing by experience, that 
ſome diſcourſe better than other ſome, haue found an 
excuſe in apparence, ſaying; That the diſcourſing of 
one better than another, is not cauſed, for that the vn- 
derſtanding is an inſtrumentall power, and that the brain 
is better diſpoſed in ſome than in otherſome : but for 
that the vnderſtanding (whilſt the reaſonable ſoule re- 
maineth in the bodic) ſtandeth in need of the fantaſmes 
and figures which are in the imagination, and in the me- 
morie ; through default whereof, the vnderſtanding 
falls to diſcourſe illy, and not through hisowne fault, nor 
for that it is ioyned with a matter badly inſtrumentali- 
zed. But this anſwere is contrarie to the doctrine of Ai. 
flatle himſelfe, ho prooueth, that by how much the me- 
morie is the worſe, by ſo much the vnderſtanding is 
the better; and by how much the memoiie is bettered, 
by ſo much the vnderſtanding is impaired: and the 
fame we haue herccofore prooued as touchitig the ima- 
gination, in confirmation of that which _ritforte de · 
maundeth, What. the * 
10 0 
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an vnderſtanding : and 
when we are yoong; it falls out contrarie, that we poſſeſſe 
2 great memorie and ſmall vnderſtanding. Hereof, in 
one thing we ſee the experience, and Galen noteth it, that 
when in a diſeaſe the temperature and mY diſpoſition 
ofthebraine is impaired, many times the operations of 
the vnderſtanding are thereby loſt, and yer choſe of the 
memorie and the imagination remaine ſound , which 
could not come to paſte, if the vnderſtanding enioyned 
not a particular inſtrument for it ſelfe, beſides this which 
the 9 doe partake. | 

To chis I know not what may be yeelded in anſwere, 
vnleſſe it be by ſome metaphyſical! relation, compoun- 
ded: of ation and power, which neither themſelues 
know what it meaneth, nor is there any other man that 
vnderſtands it. Nothing more en eth mans 
knowledge than to confound the ſciences : and what be- 
longs to the Metaphyſicls, to entreat thereof in natu- 
rall Philoſophie z and matters ofnaturall Philoſophie in 
che Metaphyficks. 

The reaſons whereupon Ari#otle grounded himſelſe 
are of ſmall moment, for the conſequence ſolloweth, 
not to ſay, that the vaderftanding, becauſe it muſt know 
materiall things, ſhould not therefore enioy a bodily in- 
ſtrument: for the bodily qualities which ſerue for the 
compoſition of the inſtrument , make no alteration of 
the z nor from them doe the fantaſmes ariſe, euen 
as the ſenſible, placed aboue the ſence, cauſeth not the 
ſelfe fence. This is plainly ſeene in touching, for not 
withſtanding that the ſame is compounded of ſoure ma 
teriall qualities: and that the ſame hath init quantitie, 
aud hardneſſe of ſoftneſſe; for all ihia, the hand deſcer- 
neth whether a thing be hot or cold, hurd or ſoft, great 

or 
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or little. And if you as ke in what fort the naturall heat 1 


which is in the hand hindereth not the touching, that it 
may diſcerne the heat which is in the ſtone; weanſivere, 
that the qualities which ſerue forthe compoſition ofthe 
inſtrument, doe not alter the inſtrument it ſelſe, neither 
from them doe there iſſue any ſhapes hereby to know 
them, Euen as it appertaineth to the eye to know all fi- 

res and qualities of things, and yet we ſee tliat che eye 
ie ſelfe hath his propet figure and quantitie, and of the 
humours and skins which goe to his compoſition, {me 


haue colours, and ſome ate Aluph ane and tranſparant, all 


which hindereth not but that we with our ſighe may 
diſcetfie the figures and quantities of all the things 
which ſhall appeare before vs: and the reaſon is, for tha: 
the humours, the skins, the figure; and the quantirie; 
ſerue tot the compoſition of the eye, and ſuch things 
cannot altet the ſightfull power, and therefore trouble 
not nor hinder the knowledge of the outward figures. 
The like we affirme of the vnderſtanding, that his pro- 
per inſttument (thougii che ſame be materiall and oy 
ned with it) cannot enlarge it, for from it ĩiſſue no vndet- 
ſtandable ſhapes, which haue force to alter it: and the 
reaſon is, For that the mderſtandable placed aboue the 
vnderſtanding, cauſeth udt the vndetſtanding z and fo it 
remaineth at Iibettie to vnderſtand allthe vutward mate. 
riall things, without that it encounter ought to hinder 
the ſame. The ſecond reaſon where in Ariftotle grounded 
himſelfe, is ofleſſe ĩmportunce than the fotimex, for nei- 
the the vnderſtanding nor any othet ateident ean bee 
qualiti-like, for of themſelues they eannot be the ſubie& 
of any qualitie. For which cauſe it little skilleth that the 
vndletſtanding poſſeſſe the braine for angalirument togi- 
ther with the temperature of the f 1 — 
* ereſore 
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 ihcrefore- it may be called qualitie · like, in as much as the 
- brairie and not the vnderſtanding, is the ſubiect ol the 
heat, the cold, the moyſt. and the drie. 
To the third difficultic which the Peripateticks alleage, 
ſaying, That by making the vnderſtanding an inſtrumen- 
tall per, we reaue one of thoſe principles which ſerue 
to prooue the immortalitie of the reaſonable ſoule: we 
—— That there are other arguments of more ſound- . 
3 xoouethe ſame, whereof we will treat 
| Chapter TONOWITNGE,: : #4 
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or. e we will prooue hereafter) the: tine per- 


formeth: matter ſo ſtrange, that if rhiswex/me were true 
in fort as the vulgar Philoſophers had it, or admitting 
the interpretation which they giue it, there ſhould be in 
the braine ten or twelue powers more. But becauſe all 
theſe operations are to be marſhalled vnder one gene- 
rall reaſon, they argue no more than one imaginative, 
which. is afterwards deuided into many particular dil. 
ferences, by the meanes ofthe ſundrie operations which 
it performeth: the-compolſing of the ſhapes in the pre- 
ſence or the abſence. ofthe obiects, not onely argueth 
not a diuerſitie of the generall powers (as are the com- 
mon ſenee, and the imaginatiue) but euen not of the ve- 
Tode argument we anſwere, that the meyers 
I nothing els but a tenderneſſe of the braine, diſpoſed 
with a certaine kind of moyſture, to receiue and pre- 
ſerue that which the imaginatiue apprehendeth: with 
the like proportion that white or blew paper holds 
him ha writeth: ſor as the writer writeth in 
ag which he would not forget, and 


after 


aſter he hath written them, returnes to read them euen 
ſo we ought to conceiue, that the imagination writeth 
in the memorie the figures of the things knowne by the 
fue ſenſes, and by the vnderſtanding, as alſo ſome others 
of his owne framing: and when it will remember ought 
(ſaith Ariftotle) it returneth to behold and contemplate 
them. W. ich this maner of compariſon Plato ſerued him- 
ſclfe, when he ſaid, That fearing the weake memorie of 
old age, he haſtened to make another of paper (namely 
bookes) to the end his trauailes ought not to he loſt, but 


that hee might haue that heir might them 
vnto him, when he lift co read them. This ſelfe doth the 
imaginatiue, of writing in the memorie, and tetutnin 
to read it when it Would remember the ſame, The fir 
who vtteredt int was Ariffotle, and the ſecond G. 
kn, who ſaid thus, For as much as that part of theſocte 
Which ——— the ſame be, ſeemeth to 


be the ſelſe that alſo remembrech. And ſo verely it ſee- 
meth to be, forthe things which wee imagine with l 
thinking, are well fixed in he memorie, and that whi 
we handle with light conſideration, alſo ſoone we for- 
et the ſame againe. Andas the writer when he writeth 
Aire, the better aſſureth it to be tead: fo it befalls to the 
imaginative, that if it ſeale with force, the figure remai- 
neth well imprinted in the braineʒ otherwiſe it can ſcatce- 
ly be diſcerned. The like alſo chanceth in old deedes, 
which being ſound in part, and in part periſhed by time, 
cannot well be read, vnleſſe we gather much by, reaſon 
and coniecture. So doth the imaginatiue, when in the 
memorie ſome figuresremaine, and ſome are pexiſhed, 
where Ariſtotles etrour had his originally he for this 
cauſe-conccived , that remembrance; W] different 
Power from the memoxic, More guet, he aflirmed, = 
ith ; | thoſe 
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thoſs who haue ere wee 22 likewiſe of 
geeat vnderſtanding; which is alſo falſe : for the imagi- 
nariue; which is that that makes the remembrance, is 
contrarie to the vnderſtanding; in ſort, that to gather 
memorie ofthings, and to remember them after they are 
none, is a worke of the imagination: as to write and 
returne to —— Scriuen et, and not of 
the paper. VV it falleth out that the memorie re- 
maineth a power paſſive, and not actiue : euen as the 
blew and the white of the paper is none other than a 
rohe fourth doubt maybewilivered; That it ma- 
keth fittle to the purpoſe, as touching che wit, whether 
theficſh be hard or tender, if the brainepartake not alſo 
the ame qualitie, the which we ſee many times hath a 
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aint temperature from all the other pits oſ the bodie. 
But when they concurte in one ſelſe tendernieſſe, it is an 
euill token for the vnderſtanding, and no leſſe for the 
imagination. And if wee conſider the fleſh of women 
and children, weeſhall find that in tenderneſſe it excee- 
deth that of men, and this notwithſtandin ——— 
men haue a better wit than women: and the natur 
reaſon hereof is, For that the humours, which make the 
fleſh tender, are Hleagme and bloud , becauſe they are 
both moyſt (as wee haue aboue ſpecified)-and of them 
Galen ſaid, That they make men fimple and dullards : and 
contrariwiſe, the humours which harden the fleſh, are 
chollerand melancholic: and hence grow the prudence 
and ſapience which ate found in man. In ſort, that it 
s rather an ill token to haue the fleſh tendet, than dric 
nur, And ſo in men who haue an equall tempera- 
ture throughout their whole bodie, it is an eaſie matter 
to gather the qualitie of their wir by the tenderneſſe ot 


hard. 
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| bardneſſe.of their flaſhz For if it be hard and roughyis: | 
giueth token either of a good ynderſianding,or a good A. 
imagination; and if — — of the contravic, 
namely of good memorie, and ſmall vnderſtanding, and . 
leſſe imagination: and to vndeiſtand whether the braine x 
haue correſpondence, it behooueth to cõſider the haire, 
which being big, black, rough, and thick, yeeldeth to- 
ken of a good imagination, or a vnderſtanding : 
and if ſoft and ſmooth, they ate a ſigne of much memo- 
rie, and nothing els. But who ſo will diſtinguiſn and 
know, whether the ſame be vnderſtanding ot imagina- 
tion ( the haire is of this ſort) iemuſt be conſidered 
of what forme the child is in the act of laughter: for this 
paſſion diſcouereth much, of what qualitie hee is in the 
imagination. 
What the reaſon and cauſe of laughter ſhould bee, 
manie Philoſophers. haue laboured to conceiue, and 
none of them hath deliuered ought that may well bee 
vnderſtood: bur all agree, that the bloud is an humour, 
which prouołeth a man to laugh, albeit none expreſſe 
with whar qualitie this humour is indewed, more than 
the reſt, why it ſhould make a man addicted to laughter. 
The follies which are committed with laughing, are 
leſſe dangerous: but thoſe which are done with labour 
are more perillous: as if he ſhould ſay, When the dif 
eaſed become giddie and doting, doe laugh, they reſt in 
more ſafetie, than if they were in toyle and anguiſh: for 
the former commeth of bloud, which is a mild hu- 
mour, and the ſecond of melancholie: but we groun- 
ding vpon the doctrine whereof we intreat, ſhall eaſily 
vnderſtand all that which in this caſe may bee deſiredito 
be knowne. The cauſe of laughter (in my ĩudgement) 
is nougkt cls . 


_ Anigitiation, ſeeing or hearing ſome · what done or ſaid, 
. accordeth verie well : and this power remaineth 

in the braine, when anie of theſe things giue it content- 
ment, ſuddainly it mooueth the ſame, and after it all the 
muſcles ofthe bodie, and ſo manic times we doe alloy 
of wittie ſayings, by bowing downe ol the head. When 
then the imagination is verie good, it contents not it 
ſelfe with cuerie ſpeech, but-onely with thoſe which 
pleaſe verie well: and if they haue ſome little correſpon. 
dence, and nothing els, the ſame receiueth thereby ra- 
ther paine than gladneſſe. Hence it groneth, Gy at men 
of greatimagination laughveric ſeldome, andthe point 
moſt worthie of nothing, is, that ieaſters and naturall 
counterfeiters neuer laughat their one meriments, nor 
at that which they heare others to vtter: for they haue 
an imagination ſo delicat, that not cuen their owne plea- 
ſanteries, can yeeld that correſpondence which they re- 
quire. 

.. Hereto may bee added, that merriments (beſides 
that they muſt haue 2 good proportion, and be vttered 
to the — new, and not tofore heard or 
ſeene. And this is the propertie not onely of the imagi- 
nation, but alſo of all the other powers which gouerne 
man: for which cauſe we ſee, that the ſtomacke when it 
hath twice fed vpon one kind of meat, ſtraight · waies 
loatheth the ſame: ſo doth the ſight one ſelſe ſhape and 
colours the hearing one concordance, how good ſoe- 
uer; and the vndetſtanding one ſelſe contemplation; 
Hence allo it proceedeth, that the pleaſant conceiued 
man” laugheth not at the ieaſtes which himſelfe vtte · 
rethz;for-before he ſend them forth from his lips, hee 
knewwhar he would ipeake. Whence — that 
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nation, wherethrough whatſseuer meriment andp 
ſanterie, (how cold ſoeuer) with them carriethi a verie 
good correſpondencie: And becauſe the bloud parta- 
keth much moyſture (wherofweſaid beſore, that it bree- 
deth dammage to the imagination) thoſe wha are verie 
ſanguine, are alſo great laughters. Moyſture holdeth this 
propertie, that becauſe the ſame is tender and gentle, it 
abateth the force of heat, and makes that it burne not 
ouer · much. For which cauſe it partakes better agree- 
ment with drineſſe, becauſe it ſnarpeneth his operation 
Beſides this, where there is much moyſture, it is a ſigne 
that the heat is remiſſe, ſeeing it cannot reſolue nor con- 
ſume the ſame: and the imagination cannot performe 
his operations with a heat ſo weabe. Hence wee gather 
alſo, that men of great vnderſtanding are much giuen to 
laughter, for that they haue defect ot imagination, as we 
read of the great Philoſopher Demacrituu, and many o- 
thers, whom my ſelfe haue ſeene and noted. Then by 
meanes of this laughter we fhall know, ifthat which men 
or boyes haue of fleſh hard and tough, and of haire black, 
thick, hard, and rough, betoken either the imagination, 
or the vnderſtanding. In fort, that Ariſfatle in this do- 
ctrine was ſome · what out of the way. a 
Io the fifth argument we anſwere, that there are two 
kinds of moyſture in the braine, one, which groweth of 
the aire (when this element predominateth in the mix« 
ture) and: another, of the water, with which the other e. 
lements are amaſſed. If the braine be tender by the firſt 
moyſture, the memorie ſhall be verie good : eaſie to re- 
ceiue, and mightie to retaine the figures for a long time. 

For the moyſture of the aire is verie ſupple and full of 
fatneſſe, on which the ſhapes are racked with ſure hold- 
faſt, ar we ſee in Pictures * are lymmed in Due, 
7 ; ( i 1 
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thexeby ho dammage at all: and if we caſtoyle vpon an 
writing, it will neuer bee wiped out, but marreth the 
ſame» und that which cannot be read, with oyle is made 
legible; by yeelding thereto a hrightneſſe and tranſpa- 
redet. But if the difference of the braine ſpring from 
the ſecond kind of moyſture, the argument frameth ve- 
rio well: For if it receive with facilitic, with the ſame 
readineſſe it turneth againe to cadcell the figure, becauſe 
the moyſtute ofthe watet hath no fatneſſe, wherein the 
ſigures may ſaſten thetnſelues. Theſe two moyſtures 
areknowne by the haire : for that which ſprings from 
the-gite, maketh them to prove vnctious, andfull'of oyle 
and fat, and the water-maketh them moyſt, and verie 
ſupple. „nuf 
To the ſixth argument may bee anſwered, that the 
figures-of-chings are not printed in the braine, as the 
ſigure elf the ſeale is in waxe, but they pearce thereinto, 
to remain there affrred, in ſort as the Sparrowes are atta · 
ched to bird · lime, or the Flies ſticke in honnie: for theſe 
figures are bodileſſe, and cannot be mingled, nor corrupt 
To the ſeuenth difficultie we anſwer, that the figures 
amaſſe and mollifie the ſubſtance of the braine, in ſuch 
ſort as wax groweth ſoft by plying the fame betweene 
our fingers: beſides that, the vitall ſpirits haue vettue to 
mae tender and ſupple the hard and /drie members, as 
the outward heat doth the yron. And that the virall ſpi- 
rits aſcend to the braine, when any thing is learned by 
® ,. heart, we haue prooued heretofore. And euery bodily 
3 eee Phiſitions 
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The Triall of Wits, $85 
two fpices of melancholie: one naturall, which is the 
droſſe of the bloud, whoſe temperature is cold and drie, 
accompanied with a ſubſtance verie groſſe, this ſerues 
not of anie value for the wit, but maketh men blockiſh, 
ſluggards, and grinnars, becauſe hey want imaginati- 
on. There is another ſort which is called cboler aduſt, or 
atra bile, of which AriFotle ſaid, That it made men excee · 
ding wiſe : whoſe temperature is divers, as that of vine- 
ger; ſometimes it performeth the effects of heat, light- 
ning the eatth; and ſometimes it cooleth, but alwaies ic 
is drie, and ol a vetie delicat ſubſtance, Cicero conſeſſeth, 
that he was ſlow witted, becauſe he was not melancho- 
like aduſt, and he ſaid true, for if he had beene ſuch, he 
ſhould not haue poſſeſſed ſo rare a giſt of eloquence. For 
the melancholike aduſt want memorie, to which ap- 
pertaineth the ſpeaking with great preparation, It hath 
another qualitie which much aideth the vnderſtanding, 
namely, that it is clecre like the Agat ſtone, with which 
cleereneſſe it giueth light within to the braine, and ma- 
keth the ſame to diſcerne well the figures. And of this o- 
pinion was Heraclitus, when he ſaid, A drie cleereneſſe ma- 
keth a moſt wiſe mind, with which cleereneſſe naturall me- 
lancholie is not endowed, but his blacke is deadly: and 
that the reaſonable ſoule there within the hraine, ſtan- 
deth in need of light to diſcerue the figures & the ſhapes, 
we will prooue hereafter, 

To the ninth argument we anſwere, that the prudence 
and readineſſe ofthe mind which Galen ſpeaketh of, ap- 
pertaineth to the imagination, whereby we know that 
which is to come, whence Cicero ſaid, Memorie is of 
things paſſed, and Prudence ofthoſe to come, The rea- 
amelie of the mind is that, which commonlie they call a 
ſharpeneſſe in imagining, and by other —.— craſtineſſe, 

T7 G ij ̃ ſubtiltie, 
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ſubriltie,cauelling,wilinefſe : wherefore Cicero ſayth, Pru- 
dete is a — with a certaine — can 
make choice of good things and of euill. This ſort of 
Prudence and readineſſe, men of good vnderſtanding 
doe want, becauſe they lack imagination. For which rea: 
ſon wee ſee by experience in great ſchollers in this ſort of 
learning, which appertaineth to the vnderſtanding, that 
taking them from their bookes, they are not woorth a 
ruſh to yeeld or receiue intrafficke of worldlie affaires. 


This ſpice of Prudence, Gals ſaid verie well, that it came. 


of choller: for Hrpporrates reco ating to Damagetin his 
friend, in what caſe he found Democrituu, when he went 
to viſit him for curing him, writeth, that he lay in the 
field vnder a Plane tree, bare legged, and without bree- 
ches, leaning againſt a ſtone, with a Booke in his hand, 
and compaſſed about with brute beaſts, dead, and dif. 
membred. Whereat Hippocrates maruailing, asked him 
whererothoſe beaſts of that faſhionſerued? and he then 
anſwered, that he was about to ſearch what humour it 
was which made a man to be headlong, craftic, readie, 
double, and cauillous, and had found (by making an ana- 
tomie of thoſe wild beaſts) that choller was the cauſe of 
ſo diſcommendable 2 propertie: and that to reuenge 
himſelfe of craftie perſons, he would handle them as he 
had done the Fox, the Serpent, and the Ape. This man- 
ner of Prudence is not onely odious to men, but alſo 
S. Paule ſayth of it, The wiſedome of the fleſh is enemie 
to God. The cauſe is aſſigned by Plato, who affirmeth, 
that knowledge Which is remooued from iuſtice, ehe 
rather to be tearmed ſubtiltie, than prudence, as if he 
ſhould haue ſaid, It is no reaſon, that a knowledge which 
is ſeuered from ĩuſtice, ſnouldbe called wifdome, but ra- 


uſneſſe: Ofthis the diuell evermore 
1 ſerueth 


The Trial of Wits. 87 : 
ſerueth himſelfe ro doe men damage, and S. ſumes ſaid; 
that this wiſdome came not ſtom heauen, but is earthly, 
beaſtly, and diueliſh, Mi cots ach 

There is found another ſpice of wiſedome, conioy- 
ned with reaſon and ſimplicitie; and by this men know 
the good, and ſhun the euill; the which Galen affirmerh 
doth appertaine to the vnderſtanding, for this power is 
not capable of maliciouſneſſe, doubleneſſe, and ſubtiltie, 
nor bath the skill how to doe naught, but iswhollic vp- 
right,iuſt, gentle, and plaine. A man endowed. with this 
ſort of wit, is called vpright and ſimple, where-through 
when Demoſthenes went about to creepe into the good 
liking ofthe judges in anoration which he made againſt 
Eſchines, he tearmed them vpright and ſimple, in reſpe& 
of the fimplicitic of their dutie: concerning which, ci. 
ceroſayth, Dutie is ſimple, and the onely cauſe ofall good 
things. For this ſort of wiſedome, the cold and drie of 
Melancholie is a ſeruing inſtrument, hut it behooueth 
that the ſame bee compoſed of patts verie-ſubtile and 


delicate. 
Io the laſt doubt may be anſwered,” that when a man 


ſetteth himſelfe to contemplate ſome truth, which hee 
would faine know, and cannot by and by find it out, the 
ſame groweth, for that the braine wanteth his conueni- 
ent temperature; but when a man ſtandeth rauiſhed in 
a contemplation, the naturall heat that is intheyitall ſpi- 
rits, andthe arteriall bloud run forth-with to the head, 
and the temperature of the braine cahavncethy it ſelfe, 
vntill the ſame arriue to the tearme behoofefull. True it 
is, that much muzing, to ſome doth good, and to ſome 
harme: for if the braine want but a little to arriue to that 
point of conuenient heax, it is xequilir that he max hi 
mall ſtay inghe contemplating :and if it paſſe that point, 
| Agne 
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ſraightwaies the vnderſtanding is driuen into a gar: 
boile, by the ouer-plentifull preſence of the vitall 1 
and ſo he cannot attaine to the notice of the truth. For 
which cauſe, we ſee manie men, who vpon the ſuddaine 
ſpeake veric well, but with aduiſemẽt are nothing worth. 
thers haue their vnderſtanding ſo baſe, either through 
too much coldneſſe, or too much drouth, that it is requi- 
ſit the naturall heat abide a long time in the head, to the 
end the temperature may liſt it ſelfe vp to the degrees 
which ate wanting, — — ſpeake better 


vpon deliberation than on the 
CHAP, VII. 


— 


1 ſhewed, that though the reaſonable ſoule haue need of 


the temperature of the foure firſt qualities, as well for 
his abiding in the bodie,as alſo to diſcomrſe and ſyllogize : 

pet for all this it followerh not that the ſame is corraptible 
1 eee 


$£20,00 #92 T was held by Plato for a matter 
2 CO verie certaine, that the reaſonable 

: N ik ſoule is a ſubſtance bodileſſe and 
31> Npppirituall: not ſubiect to corrup- 
ED 4 tion or mortalitic , as that of 
FD brute beaſts : the which depar- 
9 CA ting from the bodie, poſſeſſeth a- 
nothier better ind more quiet life. But this is to be vader- 
ſtood (ſayth Pla) if a man haue led his life conforma- 
ble to teaſon, for otherwiſe, it were better that the ſoule 
ad remained ſtill ĩn the bodie, there to ſuffer the tor- 
Wich which Cod chaſtiſeth the wicked, This 
vis To norable und cutholicke, tliat if he artai- 


ned 
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ned the knowledge thereof by the happineſſe of his 
wit, with a juſt title he came to be called the diuine Plato. 
But albeit the ſame is ſuch as wie ſee, yet for all this Galen 
could neuer bring within his conceit, that it was true, 
but held it alwaies doubtful, ſeeing a wiſe man through 
the heat of his braine, to dote, and by applying cold 
medicines vnto him, hee commeth to his wits againe. 
In reſpect hereof, he ſaid, he could wiſh that Plato were 
now living, to the end he might aske him how it was 
poſſible that the reaſonable ſoule ſhould be immortal, 
ſeeing it altered ſo eaſily with heat, with cold, with moi - 
ſture, and with drouth : and principally, conſiderin 
that the ſame departs from the bodie through l 
heat, or when a' man giueth oucr himſelte exceſſiuely 
to laſciuiouſneſſe, or is forced to drinke poyſon, and 
ſuch other bodily alterations, which accuſtomably be- 
reaue the life? For if it were bodileſſe and ſpitituall (as 
Plato affirmeth) heat, being a materiall qualitie, could not 
make the ſame to leeſe his powers, nor ſet his operations br 
in a garboile. by 
Theſe reaſons brought Galen into a confuſion, and cih, 

made him wiſh, that ſome Platoniſt would reſolue him and ſaw by ex. 
theſe doubts, aud I beleeue, that in his life time he mer pericnce ds 
not with anie, but after his death experience ſhewed burned the N 
him that which his vnderſtanding could not con- fouls, and 
ceiue. Tor it is a thing certaine, that the infallible uud nor cans 
certainetie of our immortall Soule is not gathered this Phyßtien 
from humane reaſons , or from arguments which fe ae, 
prooue that it is corruptible, for to the one and the Euangelicall * 
other an anſwere may eaſily be ſhaped, it is onely our 42s, — 
faith which maketh vs certaine and aſſured, that the cciuc it. 
ſame cndureth for euer. But Galen had ſmall rea- 


fon to intricate himſelfe in arguments of fo flight 
| conle- 
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conſequence, for the workes which ſeeme to bee per. 
formed by meanes of ſome inſtrument, it cannot well 
be gathered in naturall Philoſophie, that it proceedeth 
from a defect in the principall agent, if they rake not per- 
fection. That Painter who portraieth well when he hath 
a penſill requiſit for his art, falleth not in blame, if with a 
bad penſill he draw ill fauoured ſhapes, and of bad deli. 
neation : and it is no argument to ſay, that the wri- 
ter had an i jon in his hand, when through de- 
fault of a well made penne he is forced to write with a 
ſticke. Galen conſidering the 'maruellous works which 
are in the vniuerſe, and the wiſedome and prouidence 
by which they were made and ordained, concluded 
thereof, That in the world there was a God, though we 


behold him not wich our corporall eyes, of whom hee 


vttered theſe words; God was not made at anie time, in 
as much as he is euerlaſtinglie vnbegotten. And in ano- 
ther place he ſayth, That the frame and compoſition of 


mans bodie was not made by the reaſonable ſoule, not 


by tlie naturall heat, but by God, or by ſome verie wiſe 
vnderſtanding. | 

Out of which there may bee framed an argument a- 
gainſt Galen, and his falſe conſequence be ouerthrowne, 
and it is thus: Thou haſt ſuſpected that the reaſonable 
ſoule is corruptible, becauſe if the braine be well tempe- 
red, it fitteth well to diſcourſe and philoſophiſe, and if 


the ſame grow hot or cold beyond due, it doteth, and 
vttereth a thouſand follies; the ſame may be inferred, 


conſidering the workes which thou ſpeakeſt of, as tou- 
ching God: for if hee make a man in places temperat 
(where the hear exceedeth not the cold, nor the moyſt 
the dric) he produceth him verie wittie and diſcreet, and 
if the countrie bee vntemperate, hee breedeth mon - 

ooles 
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fooles and doltiſn. For the ſame Galen affirmeth, that it is 
a miracle to find a wiſe man in Scythia, and in Athens they 
are all borne Philoſophers. To ſuſpect then that God is 
corruptible, becauſe with one qualitie hee performeth 
theſe works well, and with the contrarie they proue ill, 
Galen himſelfe would not confeſſe, for as much as he ſaid 
before, that God was euerlaſting. | 
Plato held another way of more certaintie, ſaying, 
That albeit God be euerlaſting, almightie, and of inſinit 
wiſedome: yet he proceedeth in his workes as a natural 
agent, and makes himſelfe ſubiect to the diſpoſition of 
the foure firſt qualities: in ſort, that to beger a man verie 
wiſe, and like to himſelſe, it behooueth that he prouide 
a place the moſt temperate of the whole world, where 
the heat of the aire may not exceed the cold, nor the 
moyſt the drie, and therefore he ſaid, But God as deſi 
rous of warre, and of wiſedome, hauing choſen a place 
which ſhould produce men like vnto himſelfe, would 
that the ſame ſhould be firſt inhabited: and though 
God would ſhape a man of great wiſedome in Scytlua, 
or in anie other temperate countrey, and did not here- 
in imploy his omnipotencie, he ſhould of neceſſitie yer 
ooue a foole, through the contrarietie ofthe firſt qua- 
lities. But Plato would not haue inferred. (as Galen did) 
that God was alterable and corruptible : for that the 
heat and coldneſſe would haue brought an impedi- 
ment to his worke. The ſame may be collected, when 
a reaſonable ſoule, for that it is ſeated in a braine infla- 
med, cannot vſe his diſcretion and wiſdome; and not to 
thinke, that in reſpect thereof the ſame is ſubiect to mor. 
talitie and corruption. The departure out of the bodie, 
and the not being able to ſupport the great heate, nor 


the othet alterations which are woont to kill men 2 
5 et 
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eth plainly, that the ſame is an act aud ſubſtantiall forme 
of mans bodie, and that to abide therein, it requireth 
certaine materiall diſpoſitions, fitted to the being which 
it hath ofthe ſoule, and that the inſtruments with which 
it muſtwarke, be well compoſed, and well vnited, and of 
that temperature which is requiſit for his operations, all 
which failing, it behooueth of force, that it erre in them, 
and depart from the bodie. 

The error of Gn conſiſted, in that he would verifie 
by the principles of naturall Philoſophie, Whether the 
reaſ oule, iſſuing out of the bodie, doc forthwith 
die ox not: this being a queſtion ich appettaineth to 
another ſuperiour ſcience, and of more certaine princi- 
ples; in which wee will prooue, that it is no good argu- 
ment, nor concludeth well, that the ſoule of man is cor- 
ruptible, beeauſe the ſame dwelleth quietlie in a bodie 
endowed with theſe qualities, and depatteth when they 


doe faile. Neither is this difficult to be prooued: for o- 


ther ſpirituall ſubſtances, of greater perfection than the 
reaſonable ſoule, doe make choice of place, altered with 


materiall qualities, in which it ſeemeth they take abode 


with their content: and if there ſucceed anie contrarie 
diſpoſitions, forthwith they depart, becauſe they can- 
not endure it: for it is a thing certaine, that there are to 
be found ſqme diſpoſitions in a mans bodie, which the 
Diuell coueteth with ſo great eagetneſſe, as to enioy 
them, he entereth into the man where they reſted, wherc- 
through he becommeth poſſeſſed: but the ſame being 
corrupted and changed by contrarie medicines, and an 
alteration beeing wrought in theſe blacke, filthie, and 
ſtinking humours, he naturally comes to depart. This 
is plainely diſcerned by experience: for if there be ina 
houſe, great, datle, ſoule, putriſied, melancholicke, and 
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rake it vp for their lodging: huts £ 

the windowes opened, and the ſunne-beames admitted 
to enter, by and by they get them packing, and ſpecially 
if it be inhabited by much companie,andebat there he 
meetings and paſlimes, and playing on miſicall inſtru- 
ments. How greatlie harmonie and good — 
offendeth the diuell, is apparantlic ſeene by the authori- 
tio of the diuine Scripture: „ 
That Daud taking a Harpe , and playing there upon; 
ſtraightwaies — the diuels runne — „and depart 
out of Saule his bodie. And albeit this matter haue his 
ſpirituall vndetſtanding: yet I conceiue thereby , that 
muſicke naturally moleſteth the Diuell, here- through 
he cannot in anic ſort endute it. The paaple of Iſtaell 
knew before by experience, that the diuell as enemie 
to muſicke, and becauſe they had notice thereof, Saws 
ſeruants ſpake theſe words: Behold, the euill ſpirizafthe 


commaund, that thy ſeruants who wait in thy pteſence 
ſearch out a man who can play vpon the Cirherne, to 
the end that when the euillipirit of the Lord taketh thee, 
he may play with his hand, chat thou thereby mayſt re- 
ceiue eaf® In the ſelfe ſame manner as there are found 
out words and coniurations, hich making the diuell to 
tremble, and not te heare them: hee abandoneth the 
place which he choſe for his habitation. So: /ſeph: rex 
counteth that Sulamon left in writing certaine manners 
of coniuration, by which hee not onelychaſed away the 
diuell for the preſent time, but hee neuer had the hardi - 


neſſe to returne againe to that bodie from whence hee 
was once fo d. The ſame LAamon ſhewed alſo 
a tote vf ſo abhomi ſanour in the * 

that 


tif it were rothenoſthrils ofthe poſſeſſed, he 
would forth-with ſhake his cares and runne away, The 
Dioell is ſoſlouinly, ſo melancholike, and ſo much an 
enemit to things neat, cheerefull,and cleere, that when 

- Chriſtentered into the region of Geyezare?, S. Matthew 


how-cerrtainedivels met him in dead carca- 
ſes, which they had caught of their graues, crying and 
| laying, eſs thou ſonne of Dania what haſt thou to doe 
vs, that thou art come before hand to torment vs? 
we pray thee; that if thou be to driue vs out of this place 
where wee are, thou wilt let vs enter into that Heard 
of Swine which is yonder, For which reaſon, the holie 
ipture tearmeth them vncleane ſpirits. W hence we 
plainely diſcerne, that not onely the reaſonable ſoule re- 
quireth ſuch diſpoſitions in the bodie, that they may in- 
forme it, and bee the beginning of all his operations, but 
alſo hath need to ſoiourne therein, as in a place befitting 
his nature. 
The Diuels then (being a ſubſtance of more perfeQi- 
on) abhorre ſome bodilie qualities, and in the contrarig 
take pleaſure & contentment. In ſort, that this of Gen is 
no good argument, The reaſonable ſoule through ex- 
of heat departs from the bodie, go it is corruptible, 
in as much as the diuell doth the like (as wee haue ſaid) 
and yet for all this is not mortall. 

But that which to this purpoſe deſerueth moſt note, 
is, that the Diuell not onely coueteth places alterable 
with bodilie qualities, to ſojourne there at his pleaſure: 
but alſo dns will worke anie thing which much im- 
porteth him, he ſerues himſelfe with ſuch bodilie quali- 
tics as are aidable to that effect. For if ſhould demaund 
now, wherein the Diuell grounded himſelſe, when min- 
182 - ſerpent, 
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t, than into a Horſe, a Beare, a Woolſe, or anie o- 
ther beaſt, which were not of ſo ghaſtly ſhape? Iwot not 
what might be giuen in anſivere; well I knowthat Galan 
admitteth not the ſentences of Moſes, nor of Chriſt our 


. redeemer, becauſe (ſayth hee) they both ſpeake without 


making demonſtration: but I haue alwayes deſired to 
learne trom ſome Catholike the ſolution of this doubt, 
and none hath yet ſatisſied mee. 

This is certaine (as alreadie wee haue prooued) that 
burnt and inflamed choller, is an humour which tea- 
cheth the reaſonable ſoule in what ſort to practiſe trea · 
ſons and trecheries; aud amongſt brute bealts, there is 
none 1 ſo — taketh of this humour as the 
ſerpent, where · through more than all the reſt (ſayth the 
ſerjprure)he is craftic and guilefull. The — 
although it be the meaneſt of all the intelligences, par- 
takes yet the ſame nature wich the diuell and the angels. 
And in like manner, as there it takes the ſervice of ve- 
nemous choller, to make a man wike and ſubtile: ſo the 
diuell (being entered into the bodia ofthis cruell beaſt) 
made himſelfe the mote cunning and deceirfull. This 
manner of Philoſophiſing will not ſticke much in the 
naturall Philoſophers ſtomacks, becauſe the ſame carti- 
eth ſome apparance that it may be ſo: hut that which 
will breed them more aſtoniſhment, is, that when God 
would draw the world out of errour, and eaſily teach 
them the truth (a worke contrarie to that which the di- 
uell went about) he came in the ſhape ofa Doue, and not 
of an Eagle, nor a Peacocke, not of any other birds of fai- 
rer figure: and the cauſe knowne, is this, that the Doue 

eth much of the humour which enclineth to vp- 


rightneſſe, to plainneſſe, to truth, and to ſimplicitie, and 
wanteth choller, the inſtrument of pn = 
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the narutalÞPhiloſophers t for they conctiue, 
how the teuſonable ſoule and the diuell (being ſpirituall 
ſubſtances): can be alteted by mareriall qualities, as arc 
heat, coldneſſe, u re, and drouth. For if fire bring in 
heat to the wood, it is becauſe they both poſſeſſe a bodic 
and a quantitie, whereof they are the ſubiect: the which 
faileth in ſpirituall ſubſtances, and admit (as a thing yet 
impoſſible) that bodilie qualities might alter a ſpirituall 
ſubſtance ; what eyes hath the diuell or the reaſonable 
ſoule, wherewith to ſe the colours and ſhapes of things? 
or what ſmelling, to receiue ſauours ? or what hearing, 
for muſicke ? or what feeling. to reſt offended with much 
hear, ſeeing that forall theſe, bodily inſtruments are be - 
hooffull And ifthe reaſonable ſoule,being ſeuered from 
the bodie, remaine —— — and e and 
ſadneſſe, it is not poſſible that his nature ſhould reſt free 
walreration, or not come to corruption. Theſe dif- 
ficulties and arguments perplexed Galen and the o- 
ther Philoſophers'of our times, but with me they con · 
clude norhing, For when CLAriflotir affirmed, That the 
chiefeſt propertie which ſubſtance had, was to be ſub- 
ieQ-ro accidents, he reſtrained the ſame neither to bo- 
dily not to ſpirituall : for the propertie of the general! 
is equally partaked by the ſpeciall, and ſo he ſuid, that the 
accidents of the bodie paſſe to the ſubſtance of the rea- 
ſonable ſoule, and thoſe of the ſoule to the bodie: on 
which principle he grounded himſelfe, to write all that 
which he vetered as touching Phi/nomie; eſpeciallie, that 
the accidents by which the powers recciue alteration, 
us all ſpiritual, withourbodie, and without quantitie 
or matter : and ſo they gro to multiplie in a moment, 
— — 
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pop tearmeth them had — and the vulgar Phi- 


ſophers intentionall ; and the mattet being in 
they may be verie well propartinged wich; ern 
ſubſtance. be 

I cannot forgoe to chinbe, that the reaſonable ſoule 
ſeuered from the bodie, as alle the diuell, hath a power 
ſighiſull, fmelling , bearing, and feeling. The which 
(me ſeeweth) i is cali e to be prooued: For if it be 
that their powers be know ne by meanes of their actions, 
it is a thing certaine,that the diuell had a ſmelling power, 
when he Cnc lled that root Which Salomon commaun- 
ded ſhould be applied to the noſthrils of the poſſeſſed: 
And likewiſe that he had a hearing power, ſecing he 
heard the muſicke which David made to Saale. To lay 
then, that the diuellreceiued theſe qualities by his vn- 
derſtanding, it is a matter not ayouchablein the doctrine 
of the —— Philoſophers: For this power is jp iritu- 
all, and the obiects of the ſiue ſences are material: and 
ſo it behooueth to ſeeke out ſome other powers in the 
reaſonable ſoule, and in the diuell, to which they may 
carrie proportion. And if not, put caſe that the ſoule of 
the rich glutton had obtained at che hands of dbre- 
bam, that the ſoule of Lazarus ſhould tetume to the 
world, to preach to his brethren, and perſwade them 
that they ſhould become honeſt men, to the end they 
might not paſſe to that place of rorments where him- 
ſcltc abode: I demaund now, in what manner the ſoule of 
Lazarus (ſhould haue knowne to goe to the citie, and to 
thoſe wens houſes; and if the ſame had met — 
ou re e » Whether it 1 
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from thoſe who came withthem? an; if thoſe brethten 
of therich glutton, had inquiredof the ſame who it was, 
and who had ſent it : whether the ſame did partake anie 
power ro heare their words? The ſamemay be demaun- 
ded of the diuell when be followed after Chriſt our re- 
deemer, hearing him to preach, and ſeeing the miracles 
which he did, and in that diſputation which they had to- 
gither in the wilderneſſe, with what eares the diuell re. 
ceiued the words and the anſweres which Chriſt gaue 
vnto him. een 1 
Verily, it betokens a want of vnderſtanding, tothinke 
that the diuell or the reaſonable ſoule ( ſundered from 
the bodie) cannot know the obiects of the fiue ſences, 
albeir they want the bodily inſtruments. Fot by 'the 
ſame reaſon I will prooue vnto them, that thereaſona- 
ble ſoule, ſeuered from the bodie, cannot vnderſtand, 
imagine, not performe the actions of memorie. For if 
whileft the ſame abideth in the bodie, it cannot ſee be- 
ing depriued of cies : neither can it diſcourſe or remem- 


1 


ber, if the braine be inflamed, To ſay then, that the rea · 


ſonable ſoule, ſeuered from the bodie, cannot diſcourſe, 
becauſe it hath no braine, is a follie vetie great, the 
which is proued by the ſelfe hiſtorie of Abrabam: Sonne 
remember, that thou haſt enioyed good things in thy 


life time, and Laxaras like wiſe euill, but now he is com- 


forted , and thou art tormented; and beſides all this, 
thereis placedbetwixt you and vs a great Chaos, in ſort 
that thoſe who would paſſe ſrom hence to you; cannot, 
nor from you to vs. And he faid\ Iptay thee then, O fa- 
ther, that thou wilt fend to my fathers houſe, for I haue 
ſiue brothers, that he may yèeld teſtimonie vnto them, 
To as they come not alſo to th place of . 
e ( W of 


y ſight;addbeene abletodiuerſific them 
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Whence I conclude, that as theſe two ſoules diſcourſed 
betweene themſelues, and the rich glutton remembred, 
that he had ſiue brothers in his fathers houſe, and Abra- 
ham brought to his remembrance the delicious life 
which he had lived in the world, together with Lac, 
penance, and this without vſe ofthe braine: ſo alſo the 
ſoules can ſee without bodily eyes, heare without cares, 
taſt without a tongue, ſmell without noſthrils, and touch 
without finewes and without fleſh, and that much better 
beyond compariſon. The like may be vnderſtood of the 
Divell, for he partaketh the ſame nature with the reaſo- 
nable ſoule. 

All theſe doubts the ſoule of the rich glutton will ve- 
rie well reſolue: of whom S. Late recounteth, That be- 
ing in hell, he lifted vp his eyes and beheld Lazarus, who 
was in Abrahams boſome, and with a loud voyceſaids 
Father Abrabam haue mercie on me, ſend Laxaru, that 
be may dip the point of his finger in water, and coole 
my tongue, for I am tormented in this flame. Out ofthe 
paſſed doctrine, and out of that wbich js there read, we 
gather, that the fire of hell burneththe ſoules, and is ma- 
teriall as this of ours, and that the ſame annoyed the rich 
glutton and the other ſoules (by Gods ordinance) with 
his heat, and that if Lac had carried to hima pitcher 
of freſh water, hee ſhould haue taken great refreſhment 
thereof; and the reaſon is verie plaine, for if that ſoule 
could not endure to abide in the bodie, through exceſ- 
ſiue heat of the Feauer, and when the ſame dranke freſh 
water, the ſoule felt refreſhmene, why may not wee cons: 
ceiue the like; when the ſoule is vnited with the flames 
of the fire infernall > The rich Gluttons lifting vp ot his 
eyes, his thirſtic tongue, and Lararas finger, are all names 
of the . lo de Scxiprure mighr 
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cxpreſſe/thens/Thofe who walke not in this path, and 


giound nor chemſelues on naturall Philoſophie, vtter a 

follies. But yet hence it cannot be concluded, 
that if the reaſonable ſoule partake griefe and ſorrow 
that his nature — contrary qualities) there- 
e the ſame is corruptible or mortall: For aſhes,though 
they be compounded of the foure elements, and of aGti- 

on and power, yet there is no naturall agent in the world 
which can corrupt them, or take from them the quali- 
ties that ate agreeable to their nature. The naturall tem- 
perature of aſhes, we all know to be cold and dtie, but 
though wee caſt them neuer ſo much into the fire, they 
will not leeſe their radicall coldneſſe which they enioy: 
and albeit they remaine a hundred thouſand yeares in the 
water, it is impoſſible that( being taken thence) they hold 
anie naturall moiſture of their owne: and yet for all this, 
we cannot but grant, that by fire they receiue heat, and 
by water moiſture. But theſe two qualities are ſuperficiall 
in che aſhes, and endure a ſmall time in the ſubiect; for 
taken from the fire, forth · with they become cold, and 

from the water they abide not moiſt an houre. 

But there is offered a doubt in this diſcourſe and 
reaſoning of the rich glutton with Abraham, and that 
is, How the ſoule of Abraham was indowed with better 
reaſon than that of the rich/man : it being alleadged be- 
fore, that all reaſonable ſoules (iſſued out of the bodie) 
are of equall perfection and knowledge? whereto wee 
may anſwere in one of theſe two manners, The firſt is, 
that che Science and knowledge which the ſoule pur- 
chaſerh, whileſt it remaineth in the bodie, is not loſt 
when a man'dieth; but rather groweth more perfect, for 
he is ſteed from ſome errots. The ſdule of Alrabam, de- 
parred out of this life, N 
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nicated vnto him, ab — veds but thatofehe rich 
glutron , it bchooued that of neceſſitie it ſhould depart 
_ ignorant: firſt,by reaſomof his inne, whichcreat- 
ech ignorance in a man : and ner, for that viches herein 
works: a' contratie effe& vn ponentie i thi-giverh a 
man wit, as hereafter we may well — — 
ritie reaueth it away'. There may alſo another anſwere 
be giuen after our doctrine, —— isthi is, that che matte 
of which theſe two ſoules di ole-diui 


nis : For,coknow — 9 wry het wer | 
lace ſor mercie, . gt 
and whether it were condient to ſend Lake 
perſonto'theworld , who ſhould giue notice to the li- 
uing of che rormenes which the damned —— 
are all ſchoble points; whoſe decifion a | 
— —. will make prooſe. And 
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fs quainted with his-ownenature) to what Art bee hath.a 
11 naturall diſpoſition. The: Arts 2 nr which are 
gotten by the memorie, are theſe ſollowing, Luis, 
Gramm, or of whatſocucr other language, che 17. 
rike of the lawes, Duinide Policiue,Coſomegrophie, and 
1 10 N we e at boi a 6 
e: Which! a ppertaine-to-t vnderſtandingy are 
Schoole · diuinitie, the Theoriche iy 
7 pea re) gs Fs 
which we tearme pfradiog · From a 
—— all the Arts aud Sciences, Which conſiſt 
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uence, Muſicke, andthe 5kill of p 
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the bre 2 (Phiſitke, the Machemaicels, Aſtrologie, 
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cannot make euidene demonſttution, nor © proug euc- 
rie point by it ſelfe: For it were an infinit peece of worke, 
notwithſtanding by making proofe.thercof in three or 
foyre Sciences, thoſame realon will aſterwards preuaile 
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and cxpreſled that whichby the other in iſered. There- 
| forenoneoF — TD 9 IR 
Ars ge tongues, thereby to er conctits 
the Greekes wrot in Greeke, the Romanes in Latine, the 
Hebrue in che Hebrve language, and the Moores in 
Arabique,; and ſo doe Im i becauſe i know! 
this boreer than nie cher. — xd 


Empire there ſhould ſchooles be kept, — Latine 
2 ——— an 
euon to aus time. TY: 5 
2 joduiorrenccchiinaegditonyiee: 
ramerh 10 the vadetſlanding prefappoling that the ope- 
rationsof this power are to diftinguifh,, conclude, daſ- 
courſe, iudge, and mae choice lor nathing is dane in 
whichidoocedeube for inconueniences, 
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written 


file of Cicero, they cannot applie themſelues to this 
other; But well chou ld it ſall out for the Latiniſts, if this 
were the cauſe: for, forcing their hearing by vſe, they 
ſhould meet with a remedie for this infirmitie : but to 
ſpeake truth, it is rather an head · ach than an care-fore. 
as axe skilfull in the Latine tongue, it is nece ſſarie 

that they haue a great memorie: for otherwiſe, they can 


neuer become ſo perfect in a tongue which is not theirs: 
and becauſe a great and happie memorie is as it were 
contrarie to a great and high raiſed vnderſtanding, in 
1 che one is placed, the other is chaſed 
away. SH 3139s 10494 v0 SOHO 34965 37% 

- Hence temaineth it, that he who hath not ſo deepe 
and loftie an vnderſtanding (a power whereto apperrai- 
nerh, to diſtinguiſh. conclude; diſcourſe, iodge;, and 
chuſe) cannot ſoone attaine the skill of Schoole diuinitie. 
Let him that will not allow this reaſon for currant pay- 
ment; read S. hama, Stot, Darend, and Caieranc, who 
are the prineipall in this facultie and iti them he ſhall find 
manie excellent points endited and written, in a ſtile ve · 
rie eaſie and common. And this proceeded from none 

ther cauſe, than that theſe graue authours had from 

a a feeble memorie, for in the 


LatinerodgueeBor comming a Legals ee 


The Trial of Wits, 

CAPS? — chat great ſruit 'whiclt wee 
Peg went re great underſtunding. 

I can ſpeake of a Schalt dune (and matiicorher can 
verefic the ſame, that knew and conuerſed with him) 
who becing a principall man in this facultie, not onely 
ſpabe vot ſinely, nor wicht well ſhaped ſentences, in imi- 
tation of cicero: but whileſt he tead in à chaire: hisſchol- 

lers noted in him, that he had leſſe than a meaneknow- ö. 
ledge in the Latine — Therefore they councelled 
him (as men ignorant of chis doctrine) that he ſhouldſe: 
cretlie ſteale ſome houte of the day from Schoole diaini. 
tie, and employ the fame in reading of Cicero, Who 
knowing this counſell to proceed from his good friends, 
not . procured to remedie it priuily, but alſo pub. 
lickly, aſter he had rend the matter of thotrinitie and how 
the diuine word might take fleſb; he meant to Heure 2 
Lecture of the Latine tongue: 26d fell out a matter 
worthic confideration,thar in the long cime while he did 
ſo; hee not onely leatned nothing bf new, bur grew'wel- 
netrerto-leck that little Latine which hee. had before; 
and ſo at laſt was diiuen to reade. in the vulgar. Pl 
the fourth enquiring what Diuines were of moſt i peciall 
note at the ee — was told of a moſt Mins 

lar. Spaniſb:Divine; whoſe ſolurions, anfiveres; 
— and:diftinftions, were worthie of —_ 
the Pope therefore deſirous to ſee and know fo rare a 
man, — word vnto him that he ſhould come to Nome 
and endet him acroumt of uiat was done in the Coin 
cell. Hee came, and the. Pope did him man ie ſauours, 
amoi ſb eheb reſt him to be coueted and 
raking lum by the hand, led him walking to Caſtle 8.4. 


—— rv d Latine; ſhewed him his de- 
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ly, ſerrhat he a he coularr pet Lan, ee 
—— . — 
[ens, great ommander Coſtilia, was to ftep forth 
to grace him wich his Latine, and to curge'the Popes dif 
courſe ioo anather matter. Finally, the Pope faid to 
his Chamberlaios, it was not poſſible that this man had 
ſo much «kill in diuinitie, as they made report, ſeeing he 
had ſo little knowledge in the Latine tongue. But if as 
he proued him inthis toung, , which iza worke of memo- 
2 in platforming, and building, which belong to 
the imagination, ſo he had tried him in a matter apper- 
taining do the vnderſtanding, be would haue vicercd 
_ —— the Catalogue of $, Sciences, 
which appertaine to the imagination, weplaced Poetrit 
g— — — tos wen 
— to gine notice, bow farre 

in-Poeuic, arc from vn 


| — SS; ape — by 
the ſelfe reaſon forwhich-wan is likely to proue Gngular | 
ut 4x ab take his leaue of all the otherſciences | 
to this power, and alſo to the Latine | 
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longeth, is that which requireth three degrees of heat 
and chi qualitie ſo —8 (as wee A before ex. 
preſſed) breeds an utter loſſe of the vnderſtanding, the 
which was obſerued by the ſame ©47#o#le. For he affir- 
meth, that this Merke the 'S/racuſave growing to more 
temperature, enioyed a better vnderſtanding, but yet he 
attained not to verſifie ſo well, through default of heat, 
with which, this difference ofthe imagination worketh. 
And this Cicero wanted, when going abour to deſcribe 
in verſe the Heroicall actions of his Conſulſhip, and the 
happie birth of Rome, in that ſhe was gouerned by him, 
he ſaid thus, O fortunalam natam me conſule Romam. For 
which cauſe, Iuuenai not conceiuing, that to a man en- 
dowed with ſo rare a wit, as Cicero, Boettie was a mattet 
repugnant, did Satirically nip him, ſaying, If thou hadſt 
rehearſed the Philippicks againſt Marke Antony, anſwere- 
able ro the tune of fo bad averſe, it ſhould not haue coſt 
thy life. eee 
But worſe did Plato vnderſtand the ſame, when hee 
ſaid, that Poctrie was no humane Science, but a diuine 
reuelation. For if the Poets were not rauiſhed beſides 
themſelues, or full of God, they could not make nor vt- 
tet anie thing worthie regard. And he prooucth it by a 
reaſon, auouching, that whileft a man abideth in his 
ſound iudgement , he cannot verfifie. But Ariffotie re. 
prooueth him, for affirming that the art of Poetrie is not 
an abilitie of man, but a reuelation of God: And he ad. 
mitteth, that a wiſe man, and who is free poſſeſſed of his 
iudgement, cannot bee a Poet: and the reaſon is, be- 
cauſe where there reſteth much vnderſtanding, it beho- 
_ ueth' of force, that there befall want of the imagination, 
whereto: appertiineth the art of verſiſy ing: hie ay 
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L hold it then for certaine, that the boy who will 
prooue of a notable vaine for verſifying, and ro whom, 
vpon euerie ſleight eonſideratn, conſonances offer 
themſelues, ſhall ordinarily incurre hazard not to learne 
well the Latine tongue; Logicke, Philoſophic, Phiſicke, 
Schoole- diuinitie, and the other artes and ſciences, 
which a ine to the vnderſtanding, and to the me- 
morie, For which cauſe wee ſee by experience, that if 
wee charge ſuch a boy to forme a now!neine without 
booke, he will not learne it in two or three dayes: but if 
there be a leafe of papermritten in verſe, to be recited in 

anie Comedie, in two turnes he fixeth them in his me- 
morie. Theſe looſe themſelues by reading bookes of 
Chiualrie : Orlando, Boccace, Diana of Monte mag gior, and 
ſuch other deuices : for all theſe are workes ol the ima- 
gination. What ſhall wee ſay then of the harmonie of 
the Organs, and of the ſinging men of the Chappell, 
whoſe wits are moſt vnprofitable for the Latine tongue, 
and for all other Sciences which appertaine to the vn- 
derſtanding and to the memarie? the like reaſon ſerueth 


in playing on inſtruments, and all ſorts of muſicke. B/7 


cheſe three examples which wee haue yeelded, of the 
Latine, of Schoole . diuinitie, and of Poetrie, we (ball vn- 
derſtand this doctrine tobe true, and chat we haue duly 
wade this partition, albeit we make not the like mention 

Wide died 
Viting alſo diſcouereth the imagination, and ſo we 
ke, — men of good 7 te i 5 2 
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amples 1 and ſpecially I haue knowne a moſt learned 
Schoole-diuine,, who ſhaming at himſelfe to ſee how 
bada hand he wrote, durſt not write a letter toanie man, 
nor to anſwere thoſe which were ſent to him: ſo as he 
determined with himſelſe, to get a Scriuener ſecretly to 
his houſe, who ſhould teach him to frame a reaſonable 
letter that might paſſe, and having for manie dayes ta- 
ken paines herein, it prooued — and · hee rea- 
d no poſit thereby. Whereſore, as tyred out, he for- 
ooke the practiſe: and the teacher, who had taken him 
in hand, grew aſtoniſhed, to ſee a man fo learned in his 
proſeſſion, to be ſo vntoward for writing. But my ſelfe, 
who teſt well aſſured, that writing is a worłe of the ima- 
gination, held the ſame for a naturall effect. And iſ anie 
man bee deſitous to ſee and note it, let him conſidet the 
Schollers, who get their liuings in the Vniuerſities, by 


copying out of writings in good forme, and he ſhall 
find, that they can little skill of Grammer, Logicke; and 
Philoſophie, and if they ſtudie Phiſicke or Diuinitie, they 
fiſh nothing neere the bottome. The boy then, 'who 
with his pen can tricke a Horſe to the life, and a man in 


good ms „and can make a good paire of it 


erues little to employ him in anie ſort of learning, but 
will doe belt, to ſet him to ſome Painter, who hyait may 
bring forward his nature. | AY 
To reade well and with readineſſe, diſcouereth alſo 
a certaine ſpice of the imagination, and if the ſame be 
verie effectuall, it booteth little to ſpend much time at 
his booke, butſhall doe better to ſer him to ger his liui 
by reading of proceſſes. Here a thing note worthie 
fexeth.it ſelfe, and that is, that the difference f the ima. 
| gination, which maketh men eloquent and plcafant; is 
nun I: oOntrarie 
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eontraxie to that which is behoofefull for a man to read 
wich ſacilitie, wherethrough none vrho is prompt · witted 
can learne to read without ſtumbling, and putting too 
ſomewhatof his owne head. 
Io play well at Primero, and to face and vie, and to 
hold and giue ouer when time ſerueth, and by conie- 
&ures roknow his aduerſaries game, andthe sbill of diſ- 
catding, are all workes of the imagination. The like wee 
ſay of playing at Cent, and at Triumph, though not ſo fat 
forth as the Primero of Almargne : and the fame not onely 
maketh prooſe and demonſtration of the difference of 
the wit, but alſo diſcouereth all the vertues and vices in 
a man. For at æuerie moment there are offered occaſi · 
ons in this play, by which a man ſhall diſcouer, hat he 
— doe in matters ofgreat importance, if oportunitie 
erue d. : 1 1 
Cheſſe · play is one of the things which beſt diſcoue- 
reth the imagination : for Bee that makes ten or twelue 
faire draughts one after another on the Cheſle-boord, 
iues an euill token of proſiting in the Sciences which 
—— to the vnderſtanding, and to the memorie, vn- 
leſſe it fall out, that he make an vnion of two or three 
powers, as we haue alreadie noted. And if a verie learned 
1 diuine (of mine acquaintance) had been skilled 
vin this doctrine, he ſhould haue got notice of a matter, 
which made him verie doubtfull. He vſed to play often 
with a ſeruant of his, and lighting moſtly on the lofle, 
told him, much mooued: Sirha, how comes it to paſſe, 
that thou who canſt skill neither oſ Latine; nor Logicke, 
nor. Diuinitic, though thou haſt ſtudieth ix; yet beateſt 
me that am full of Scor and $;Thoma? Is itpoflible that 
thouſhouldeſt haue a better wit than I? verily I cannot 
beleene it, except ine Diuell reueale unto ther what 
i ene | A draughts 
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bur a good imagination;” The Schollers'who Ak. 
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bebe ba eee of nation voie oontrie 
tothe vnderſtanding and to the memories Morhiy t 


5 . alike wit haue men who goc nest and band 
elted, who looke i. rene ale 

now — — eee 
(their ion: 
— that had nun rakons not towardli · 


neſſe thereunto, chance to fall in love . 
to) he becomes a Poet, and verie ttimand handſome: for 


joue hearerti and drieth tis brüünefand 
— — _— theſe are quali. 
eee ich LIED 


— 
0e Dd ee er ed nber ads: 0 
'  Graciousrakets:artd lenirateti and ſuch as can Ut 
at bay; bene 4 create difference of imagination, 
contratie to ie vnderſtanding and to thememorie. For 


har = = rage — 6s he 
Chien r of ſpeech, haue à moy e in 
tongue, and alſo in theirbtaine't but that wearing 

of time they become verie eloquent, 
1 the great memorie which they 
der mhen chu m ſture is tempered. 

This we know by the thing: rofore rehearſed, beſell 
chat famous Oratot Demoſthenes, of whom we ſaid, that 
Cicero maruelled, how being ſo blunt of ſpecel when he 
. was 4 boy g greater, he became ſo eloquent. 
— alſo; who: haue are ce, and warble in 
the throat, are moſt vitoward for | Sciences, andthe 
reaſon is, for that they are cold and moyſt. The which 
wo: 8 beeing vnited, wee ſaid before, that they 

the reaſonable patt. Schollers who 

Letten in ſuchmanner as theic Maiſterdelijue- 
— i ſhewes a token ofa good 
miemocie; but che vaderſtanding ſhall abic the bargaine. 
There are offered in this doctrine ſome problemes and 
doubts: the anſwerewbereunrowill — yeeld more 
= to coriceine 5 than what wee haue propounded 
1 — The fiſt — that 


els, 
them, 


this reaſon) ſo re- 


we anſwere, that to know whe- 
ing, there falls out 
no token more certaine, than to ſee himloftic, big-loo- 
ked, preſumptuous, d s of honour, ſtanding on 
tearmes, and full of ceremonies: And the reaſon is, for 
that all theſe be workes, of a difference of the imagi 
tion, which requireth no more but one degree 0 
wherewith the much moyſture (which is requiſit for the 
memorie) accordeth verie fitly: for it wanteth force to 
reſolue the ſame, Contrariwiſc, it in an infallible taken, 
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Zone. The ſame ſentence doth Anuatiæ produce, de- 
aer kenden egg, g 1 
ons partake laſſe vuderſlandiug, chan choſe who are = 
and in che anſwere he yerie homely han- 
Flemmiſh, Duteb , Evglſb , and French, ſaying, 
————ů — ſor which 
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ad mem ad pie: 
7 but the Dwrhmes poſſeſſe à great memotie, 
and aal ſenderſtanding: for which cauſe, the one can no 
skill of Latine, and the other enſily learne the ſame. The 
reaſon which ArrF#otle alleaged; to proue the {lender vn- 
derſtanding of thoſe who doll vnder the North, is, that 
the much cold ofthe countrey calleth backe the naturall 
heat inward by counterpoſition, and ſuffereth not the 
ſame to ſpread abroad:for which cauſe;ir partaketh much 
moyſture, and much heat, and theſe vnite a great memo- 
rie for the languages, and a good imagination 3 withy 
which they make Clocks, bring the — to Toledo, de- 
uiſe engins, and worłs of rare skill, which the Spaniards 
through defect of imagination cannor frame themſelues 
vnto: But fer them ro Logicke, to Philoſophie, to 
Schoole-diuinitic, to Phiſicke, or to the Lawes, and be- 
yond comparifon a Spaniſh wit , with his barbarous 
tearmes, will deliuer more rate points than a ſtranger; 
For if you rake from them this fineſſe andquainephraſe! 
of writing, there is nothing in chem of rare inuention or 
exquiſit choice. 

For confirmation of this doarine'Gulen ſaid, that in 
$5thia one onely man became a Philoſopher; but in A. 
thens there were manie ſuch : as if he ſhould ſay; that in 
Seythrs; which'isa Prouince vnder the North, it grew a 
myracle to ſee a Philoſopher, but in Athens they were 
altborne wiſe and skilfull. But albeit Philoſophic and 
the-other Sciences rehearſed by va, be repugnant to the 
North#en people; yet proßt well i in the Mathema⸗· 


ticals and in dag, be they! hauta yer an 


gitation. 
The anſwere of the chird probleme Anda ak A 
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the one ſayth that there are proper names, which by their 
nature catrie fignification of things, and that much wit 
is requiſit to deuiſe them. And this opinion is fauoured 
by the divine Scripture, who nen, that Alam gaue 
every of thoſe things which God ſet before him, the pro. 
per name that beſt was fitting for them. But Ari#orle will 
not graunt, that in anie tongue there can bee found anie 
name, or manner of ſpeech, which can ſigniſie ought of it 
owne nature, for that all names are deuiſed and ſhaped 
after the conceit of men. W hence we ſee by experience, 
that Wine hath aboue threeſcore names, and Bread as 
manie, in euery language his, and of none we can auouch 
that the ſame is naturall and agreeable thereunto, ſor then 
all in the world would vſe but that. But ſor all this, the 
ſentence of Plato is truer: for put caſe that the firſt deuiſers 
fained the words at their pleaſure and will, yet was the 
ſame by a reaſonable inſtinct communicated with the 
care, wich the nature of the thing, and with the good 
grace and well ſounding of the pronuntiation, not ma- 
king the words over ſhort or long, nor enforcing an vn. 
ſeemely framing of the mouth in time of veterance, ſet- 
ling the accent in his conuenient place, and obſeruing 
the other contlitions which a tongue ſhould poſſeſſe, to 
be ſine, and not batbarous. f 


Of this ſelfe opinion with Plato, was 2 Spaniſb eme 


man; who made it his paſtime to write bookes of Chiual- 
rie, becauſe he had a certaine kind of imagination, which 
entiſech men to faining and leaſings. Of him it is repor- 
ted; that being to bring into his warkes a furious Giant, 
he went manit᷑ dayes deuiſing a name, which might in 
all points be anſwerable to his fierceneſſe: neithet could 
he light ypon anie, vntill playing one day at cards in his 


friendz houſe, he heard the En 
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42 as he 
ſodainly he tooke the ſame 


whom I bring into thoſe volumes which I now am ma- 
king, and I could nor find the ſame, vntill I came to this 
houle, where euer Irecciue all courteſie. The curiofitie 
ofthis Gentleman in A Glaut Tragaitantes, had 
alſo thoſe firſt men, who deniſed the Latine tongue, in 
that they found out a language of ſo good to the 
care. Therefore wee need not maruell, that the thir 
which are ſpoken and written in Latine, doe ſound ſo 
well, and in other tongues ſo ill: for theit firſt inuenters 
were batbarous. eee 
The laſt doubt I haue been forced to alleage, for ſatiſ- 
tying of diuers who haue ſtumbled thereon, though the 
olution be verie eaſie: for thoſe who haue great vnder- 
ſtanding, are not viterly depriued of memotie, in as much 
as if they wanted the ſame, it would tall our impoſſible 
that the vnderſtanding could diſcourſe or frame reaſons; 
for this power is that which keepeth in hand the matter 
and the fantaſies, whereon it behoueth to vie ſpeculati- 
on. But for that the ſame is weake of three degrees of per- 
feRion , whereto men may attaine in the Latine tongus, 
(namely, to vnderſtand, to write, and to ſpeake the ſame 
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rear Flaquence, to 

V\.- ue a, gngue: plentic of 
— ſiveer and pleaſant, wordd, and to 
pa ae alleage manic Example the 


urpoſe that is in hand: but this (verily), eth from 
112 which the memos A ee 11855 


na ion; in a d ee an ue I ca re- 
Jo ue the moi fare of. as REID 950 E50 . 11 the 
gures, and cauſe chem toboile, where-through ate dif- 
1 55 FP eit 05 ints to be vttered. In this 
? 9 E. that Ae may bee found; for 

d Wiel and prooued heretofore, that this 
2 0 115 eth heat, and moiſture cannot ſup- 
pore it. Which deen tine if the Athenians had knowne, 
the Og: not ſamuch lage 5 role wiſe 
BY ates. not ; To have the giff gf actes of 

x 7 who, raderſtood. haw.grear his Laon 
le: ge, 0 \aid,ghathis words, and his ſentences wars li 7 
a Wodden cheſt knobbie and nothing trimmed on che 
lng de, but that in opening the ſame, within ir held 


ingamen ns and portraiturgs of rare admiration, In the 
lame ignorance reſt they, who attempting to render a 


reaſons of Ariftotles bad (ti ie and obſcurene e, ſaid: That 
. of 


Cn W bis works 
ver ten 2 riddles, and with 
t:of words, Cn of de- 

liuerance. And if. wr conſidet al dense 


ding ol ate, and thebeccteoriſe with whiich — 
tha qhſouritie oſ his raaſons, ill of the 
parts of his tale, we ſhall fad, that htelſe ſaue this 
occaſioned cho ſame. Forſuch alſo we e workes of 
ates, the thefts, whichhe — 
Verbes the ill diſpuſition of his ientences and the 
nale ſeup dation of his red ons, ta ſtuffe out the emptit 
places of his doctrine: What will you more? vnleſle, 
that when he would yetld a verie particular reckoning 
ta his. friend. Donagetun, how CLArtaxrrxr s ling of Perſia 
hod ſept fot hun, prbtniſing him a much gold and il. 
ner a5 he liſt humſelſe, and to make hini one ofthe great 
ones bf bis kingdome: hauing plentie ofanſweres to ſo 
manic demaunds, he writ onely thus; The king of Perſia 
hath: ſent for me, not knowing that with me'the-ceſpeRt 
of wiſdome is than thatof gold. Farewell 
Which matter if it had paſſed though the hands of dnic 
othet man of good imaginatioh:arid-mematie, a whole 
leafe of paper would not haue ſufficed toiſerit forth, 
But ho would he beene ſo hardie:ro ſor 
the purpoſe of this doctrine, the endmple of S — 
toafhrme, that haas a tnan f great vnderſtahding an 
litile memoric, and that with thoſe his forces, he — 
not skill of tongues, nur dalintrhis mind in them poli- 
ſhedly and: with geaccfuliefſe:, if himſelfe had not fo 
ſaidʒ 1 recon not niy;ſefe-to —_ leſſe has 8 
greateſt Apoſtles; for though I be ignorant o 
ä —— radif hi ſhould 875 I 
gange that haue not eee 
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eth beyond me. Which wit was ſo appro- 


ptiat to the preaching of the Goſpell, that choice could 


not be made of a better, for, that a Preacher ſhould bee 
eloquent, and haue great furniture of queint reatmes, is 
not a matter conuenient oy the force of che Oratourt 
of thoſe dayes, appeared, in nialing the hearers repute 
ng falſe for rrue; and er vulgar — for good 
and behoofefull, they, v precepts of their art, per- 
ſuaded the _—_— and maintained, that jrwas bettet 
to be poore than rich, ficke than whole; fond than wiſe, 
and other points manifeſtly „ r to the opinion 
of the vulgar. For which cauſe the Hebrues tearmed 
them Geragnin, that is to ſay, Deceiuers. Of the ſameopi- 
nion was Cato the more, and held the abode of theſe in 
Rome for verie dangerous, in as much as the forces of the 
Romane Empire were grounded on armes: and they 
began then to perſuade, chat the Romane youth ſhould 
abandon thoſe, and giue themſelues to this kind of wiſ- 
dome; therefore ( in breefe) he procured them to be ba- 
niſhed out of Rome, forbidding them euer to returne 
ine. If God then had ſought out an eloquent Prea- 
who ſhould haue vſed ornament of ſpeech, and that 
he had entered into Athens or Rome; avouching that 
in Hieruſalem the Iewes had crucified a man, who was 
. verie God, and that he died of his owne accord to re- 
deeme ſinners, and roſe againethe third day, and aſcen- 
ded into heauen, where he now ſitteth; what would the 
bearers haue ASD, ne that theſethings were ſome 
of thoſe follies and vanities which: the Oratours were 
wont to perſuade by the force'of their art? For which 
cauſe, S. Faul ſaid: For Chriſt ſent me not to baptiſe, but 
topreach the goſpell, nd that notinwiſdome of words, 
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of S. Paule was apptopriat to this ſeruice, for hee had a 
large diſcourſe to proue in the Synagogues andamon 
the Gentiles, That Ieſus Chriſt Was the Meſſias promi- 
ſed in the law, and that it was bootleſſe to looke for anie 
other: and herewithall he was of ſlender memorie, and 
therefore he could not skill to ſpeake with ornament and 
ſweet and well reliſhed tearmes, and this was that which 
was behoofeſull for preaching of the Goſpell. I will not 
maintaine (for all this) that S. Panſe had not the gift of 
tongues, but that he could ſpeake all languages as he did 
his one: neither am I of opinion, that to defend the 
name of Chriſt, the forces of his great vnderſtanding 
ſufficed, if there had not beene ioyned therewithall the 
meane of grace, and a ſpeciall ayd which God to that 
purpoſe beſtowed vpon him: it ſufficeth me onely to ſay, 
That ſupernaturall gifts worke better, when they 15 t 
vpon an apt diſpoſition, than if a man were of himſelfe 
vntoward and blockiſh, Hereto alludeth that doctrine 
of S. Merome, which is found in his Proeme vpon Eſay 
and Hieremie , where asking hat the cauſe is, that it be- 
ing one ſelfe holy ghoſt which fpake by the mouth of 
Hieremie and of Eſay; one of them propounded the mat- 
ters which he wrote with-ſo great clegancie, and Hiere- 
mie ſcarcely wiſthow to ſpeałe : to which doubt he an- 
ſcyereth, That the holy ghoſt applieth it ſelſe to the natu- 
xall manner of proceeding ofeach Prophet, without that 
his grace varieth their nature, or teacheth them the lan- 
age wherin they are to publiſhtheir propheſie. There- 
vai muſt vnderſtandʒ that Ey wat a noble Gentle- 
man brought vp in court, & im tlie citis of Mer 
for this cauſe had ornament and poliſhedneſſe of ſpeech: 
But Hieremie was — Ins 
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ek aſia che holy Taryn 
qa) pn So ie which he commanded-vn. 
to him. The ſame may be ſaid of S. Pauls Epiſtles, that the 
hol Ghoſt dwelled in him, when he wrote them, to the 
Ihe might not erte, but the latiguage and manner of 
ſpeech was S. Pauls natural applied to the :doftrine 
which he wrote; for the truth of Schoole-diuinitic ab- 
hotreth manie words. But the practiſe of languages, and 
the ornament and poliſnment of ſpeech may verie well 
be ioyned withpoſitiuediuinitie : for this facultie a 
taineth to the memorie, and is nought els ſaue a ma of 
words and catholicke ſentences, taken our of the holic 
Doctors, and the diuine Scripture, and preſerued in this 
payer, as the Grammarian doth with the flowers of the 
Poats,Yirgill; Horace, Terence, and other Latine auchors 
whom he readeth : who meeting occaſion to rehearſe 
them, he comes out ſtraight-waics with a ſhred of Cicero, 
or Qu:mtjlian, whereby he makes his hearers know what 
he is able todo. 
Th that are endowed with this vnion of the ima- 
and of the memorie, and trauaile in gathering 
the frujt of whatſocuer hath been ſaid or written in their 
profeſſion, and ſerue themſelues therewith at conueni- 
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vie Thoſewho are cralowed Abeba 
nation and ences; ich great courage to 
pretthe diuine ſcripture, itſceming —————— 
they vnderſtand — — ati 
tongues, they haur ne way made mut 
the verieiſpi — — unte them 
ſelues ʒ fart, becauſe the wards of the diane text nad his 
manners of ſpeeth haue manic other ſi guiſtcations, bo- 
ſides thoſe which Cicero vnderficadinLatine; And then 


becauſe their undeaſtanding is deſoctiut, which 
yerifieth-whether a ſence he Catholitke, 
and this is it which may make choice by 
naturall, of two or three ſences, that Pais yan Auer 2 
the letter, which is moſt true and Catholicke. 


Beguilings (ſayth auc) neuer befall in thing valike 
and verie different, but when manie things meet which 


carrie necrc reſemblance. For if wee ſet beſore a ſharpe 
ſight,alucle/als, eee 
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/ fight eee The 
fame wee fee befallerh euere day inthe ſenees and ſpirits, 
. Scripture, of which 
two or three being on, at firſtfight they all car - 
rie a ſhew to beEubolice, and to agree well with the 
letter, bur yet in the truth are nor ſo, neither the holy 
Chad ſomeent. Tochuſe the beſt of theſe ſences, and to 
refuſe the bad, it is a thing aſſured, that the diuine em- 
0 ech not his memorie nor his i 1 
Wherefore] auouch, that the poſitive di- 
hichands, — 3 ſences he — ſe 

| enquire at t c chuſe 
* that which ſhall appeare to be ſoundeſt, — — 
þ ſens to the holie houſe. For this cauſe doe Hereticks ſo 
22 —_ Ste Gay and learne to baniſh it 
out world: for y diſtingui ing,inferring,framing 
Gn a0 ge wee attaine to vnderſtand the 
truth, and to diſeou 


CHAP. x. 


How 1 prooucd,that the Theoricke Diuinitie 
to the under flanding : ins his 
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taunelb 


predtiſe) 
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gratious, — —[ Uh it 2 
A myracſe, if he be deepely ſeene in Schoole diuinitie. 


Wherefore — — 
ſuch a — Scboole-diuine; therefore hee 


prooue a good Preacher: and contrariſe, they will not 
ow he is a good Preacher, therefore he hath killin 


le-divinit For to reverle the one and other of 
theſe conſequences, nere may be allea 


eaged for ech, more 
inſtances than are haires on out — 

No man hitherto hath beene able to anſwere this de- 
maundm, ſaue aſier the ordinarie guiſe, vir. to attribute the | 
whole to God/and to the diſtibution of his graces: and | 
to my liking they doe verie well, in as much as they know | 4, 
not anje more particular occafion thereof. The anſwere 1 
ofthisdoubtin-(ſome ſott) is giuen by vs in the for 
ing Chapter hut nat ſo particularly as is requiſir; a 
was, that School ie ineth ta rhe mer 
agding: but now we affirme and will prooue, that Preas 
and his practiſe, is a work of the imagination. And 
out a difficult matter, toioyne in one ſelſe braine 
vnderſt — much 2 ſo like: 
e it will hardly fall ; that one ſelſe man bee a (ary 
Smear a famous Preacher:and 1 
diuinitie is a worke of the vnderſtanding, rofore 
been praoucd, whenwe.proqued the repugnancie which 
iecarticd tothe Latine tongut. For which (cauſe it ſhall 
not now be neceſlaric to prooue the ſame anew, onely 
we to undetſtand, that the grace and. 
h good Preachers haue, hereby 


—— 
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e, and therefore bb Blime che 
That there is no art — — of a perſect 
Oratour: and wich more reaſon he might ſo haue ſaid, if 4 
he had knowne with how great all che Scien- 3 
ces ate vnited in one particular ſubie,” ' | 
Anciently the doors of the law were adorned with 
the name of Oratour: for the of 
required the notice and furniture of all the arts in the 
world, for the lawes doe iudge them all. Now to know 
the defence reſerued for euery art by it ſelfe, it wasne- 
ceſſatie to haue a particular knowledge of them all; for 
which cauſe Cicero ſaid, No man ought to be reputed in 
the number of Oratours, who is not well ſeene in all the 
Arts. But ſeeing it was impoſſible to learne all Sciences 
(firſt, through the ſhortnells of life, and then becauſe 
mans wit is ſo bounded) they let them paſſe, and of 
neceſſitie held themſelues contented to giue credit to 
the skilfull in that art whereof they made profeſſion, and 
no farther. 

After this manner of defending cauſes, ſtraightwaies 
ſucceeded the docttine, which might haue 
been perſuaded by the art of Otatorie better than all the 
Sciences of the world beſides, ſor that the ſame is the 


moſt certaine and trueſt : burChriſt our redeemer chat- 
ged S. Paule, That he (ſhould not preach it with wiſdome 
of words, to the end the Gentiles ſhould nor thinkitwas 
awell couched leafing, as are thoſe which the Oratours 
vc whe te rr rms of their art. But when the 
— [ ——— — ren alter i it 3 
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pech more hab: ns bach the conditions of a — | 


Herne is more haunged than he that wanteth them: 
d —— "Y if ar 2. — 

e tro v things falſe for true (viin 
— their precepts and rules) more eaſily ſhall = 
Chriſtian auditorie.bedrawne, when by art they are per- 
ſwaded to that which alreadie they vaderſtand and be. 
leeue, Beſides that: the holie Scripture (after a ſort) is all 
things; and to yeeld the ſame a true interpretation, it be- 
hooueth to haue albthe Sciences conformable to that ſo 
ſaid ſaw. He ſent his damſels to call to the Caſtle. 

is fictech not to be remembred to the Preachers of 
gurtime, nor to aduiſe them, that no they may doe it: 
for their particular ſtudie (beſides the fruit which they 


pretend to bring with their doctrine) is to ſeek out a 


text, to whole purpole they may applie manie fine 
laben out of che divine Scripture, the holie 
Dodo, Poers, Hiſtorians, Phiſitians, and Lawyers, 
without forbearing anie Science, and ſpeaking copiou- 


rr all theſe 


. their matter an 
| — — if e this, ſay 5 Ora- 


tours of his time m — . 2 The force of an Ora- 
8 elfe art of well ee 
promiſeth to & Wun copl- 

Congo ie that ſhall 
eovlions which 6 perfect Oratour ought to _ 
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of,forthat che ſame is a 


to the vndet · 

— in which power — boldeth lille 

$ has the things bee which a to the ng 
nation, and by what fignes they are dine wee 
i have heretofore made mention: now we will returne to 


a replication of them, that they may the better be refre . 
a ſhed to the memorie. All that which may be teatmed 
good figure, good purpoſe and prouiſion comes from 
a the grace of the imagination, as are metrie ĩcaſts, roſem- 
| blances, quips, and compariſons. 
| The firſtthing which a perſect Orator is to goe about 
f (hauing matter vnder hand) is to ſecke out arguments 
and conuenient ſentences, he and 
prooue, and that not with all ſores of words; but with 
ſuch as giue — conſonance to the care: and there- 
fore Cicero ſayd: I rake him for an Oratot ho can vſe in 
bis diſcourſes words ——— and ſen 
tences conuenient for proofe. — — 
pertaineth to the imaginations, ſithens therein is a 
nance of well I Words, and a good direction wu 
may not be wa 


ns 1, 
c ſecond g aringinapes 
ole —— or much rea- 


fect Orator, is, 
ding, for if hee reſt bound to dilate and confirme-anie 
matter whatſocuer with manie ſpeeches and ſentences 
tothe | Faden behooueth, that he haue a verie 
fr , and that the fameſupplie (as it were) 
the tl he breach, bo hunt indbring — 
wha fk mere man, to ſay," to deuiſe ſame- 


ia For this eauſe we ſald be- 
e — 


which the ima- 
gination 


Sl be Thiall of Wits.” 


7 lade © 
and maleth them to boile. Heere is diſcouered all that 
which in them may be ſoene, and iſ there ſell out nought 
elſe to be bend this imagination hath force not 
onely to compound a figure poſſible with another, but 
doth ioyne alſo (after the order of nature) thoſe which 
areynpoſſible, and of them growes to ſhape mountaines 
ofgold, and calues that flie, In lieu of their owne inuen- 
tion, Ocatours may ſupplicthe ſame with much reading, 
for as muchas their imagination failech them: but in con- 
whatſoeuet bookes teach, is bounded and limit- 
tedʒ and the propet inuention is a good fountaine which 
alwaies yeeldeth forth new and freſh water; For retai- 
2 the things which haue beene read, it is requiſit to 
— much memorie; and to recite hem in the pre- 
ſence ofthe audience with readinefle , cannot be donc 
without the ſame — . which cauſe Cicero ſaid, He 
ſhall (in mine opinion) be an Oratouf worthie, of ſo im- 
Feit name, who with w wich copigulaclſe, 
with: ornament, can te iner euetie matter 
that is worth the hearing» Here iy wee haue ſaid 
lat Wl ain eth to the imagi- 
nation, copiouſneſſe of words and ſentences to the me. 
n eee poliſhment to the: i — . —— 
e without ſaltrin opping, 

for crmine jr | . . e me- 


. | 
lane Lis to ſuch 


lecture 
e 


n 


* 142 


med his points propounded, it paſſed for cutrant; but 
nat which might be no way tollerated, was, that where 
died ſodainly of an Apoplexie, the Vniuerſitie of A/- 
cala recommended the making of his funeral! Oration to 
a famous Preacher, who invented and diſpoſed what he 
had to ſay the beſt he could: but time ſo preſſed him, 
as it grew impoſſible for him to con the ſame without 
booke: Wherefore getting vp into the Pulpit with his 
paper in his band, he began to ſpeake in this ſurt. That 
which this notable man vſed to doe whileſt he read to 
— 3 his Schollers, I am now alſo reſolued to doe in his imita- 
? tion; for his death was ſo ſodaine, and the commaunde- 
, ment to me of making his ſunerall Sermon ſo late, asI 
) had neither place nor time to ſtudie what I might ſay, 
nor to con it by heart. Whatſoeuer I haue been able to 
: gather 3 en — _ wy ors Lanes Writ» 
ten in this paper, and beſcech your Mai ps, that 
will ans i ſame with patience, and pardon my tens 
der memorie. ele Elin s 
| This faſhion of rehearſing with paper in the band, 
| ſo highly diſpleaſed the audience, as they did nought 
| els than ſmile and mutmure : Therefore verie well ſayd 
Cicero, that it behooued to rehearſe by heart, and not by 
booke. This Preacher verily was notcndowed with anie 
| inuenton of bis owne, but was driuen to ſetch the ſame 
ont of his bookes; and toperforme this, great ſtudie and 
much memorie were requiſite, But thoſe who borrow 
their conceits out of their one braine, ſtand not in need 
of ſiudie, time, or memorie: ſor they find all tradie nt 
their ſingers ends. Such will preach to one ſelſe audi 
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 willhearecaſt in their teeth This is the ſame which you 
pteached vnto vs intheyeatebefore; ::: 
The third propettie that i good Orator dught to haue, 
is, that he know how to diſpoſe his matter, placing eue- 
ne word and ſentence in his fit roame, in fort that the 
whole may carrie an anſiverable proportion; and one 
ching bring in another; And to chis purpoſe Cicero ſaid: 
Diſpoſition is an order and diſtribution of things, which 
fheweth , what ought in what places ro be beſtowed; 
uhich grace when it is not natutall, accuſtomably bree 
deth much cumber to the Preachers, For aſter they haue 
ſound in their books manie things to deliuet, all ofthem 
cannot skill to applie this prouiſion readily to euerie 
point. This propettie of ordering and diſtributing, is for 
certaine aworks of the imagination, ſince (in effect) it is 
he els but a figure and corteſponden ces. 
"The fourth' propettie wherewictr good Oratours 
| ſhould be cndowed,:and the moſt important of all, is 
aQion,wherewith 8 and life to the things 
which they ſpeakezand witch the ſame doe moue the hea? 
rert, and ſupple them to belecue how that is true which 
they goe about to perſwade. For which eauſe Cicero ſaid, 
Action is that whicly ought to be gouetned by the mo- 
tion of the bodie, by the geſture, by the countenance 
by the conſirmatioꝶ and varietie of the voyce. Avi _ 
ingt 


y ofackrothe botrotne 
all che writingstharcanbegotren; and at the third Lent 
muſt go and 4 anew auditorie, except they 
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imes tothe one ſide, ſometimes to the other, plucking in 
— and ſtretching them out, laughing and wee- 
ping: and vpon ſome oceaſions beating the hands togi- 
ther. This grace is ſo important in Preachers, that thy 
ſame. alone (wanting both inuention and diſpoſition) 
of matters of ſmall value and ordinarie, they make a 
Sermon, which filleth the audience with aſtoniſhment, 
for that they haue this action, which otherwile is tear- 
med ſpitit, ot pronuntiation. Herein fallethathing worth 
the marking, whereby is diſcoueted, how much this 


grace can preuaile; and it is, that the Sermons which 


through the much action and much ſpirit doe pleaſe 
much, when they be ſer downe in writing, are nothing 
worth, nor will anie welncere vouchſafe their reading 
and this groweth, becauſe with the pen it is — * 
to pourtray thoſe motions and thoſe geſtures, which in 
the Pulpit ſo far wan mens likings. Other Sermons ſhe w 


o 


verie well in paper; but at their preaching no man liſteth 
to giue eare, becauſe that action is not giuen them which 
is requiſite at euetie cloſe. And therefore Paso ſaid, that 
the ſtile wherewith we ſpeake, is far different from that 
which we write well, wherethrough wee ſee manie men 


who can ſpcake very well, do yet endite but meanely, and 
others —— 1 [aaa ry 
harſhly: all which is to be reduced to action, and action 

certaine) is a worke of the imagination, for all that 
which we haue vttered thereof, maketh figure, correſpon- 


* 


dence, and good conſonan ee. * 
"The ble grace, istoknowhow coafſemble and allcage 


atiſons, which better contens 


god examples and c etter con 
anie thing els; For hy a ſit 


exaniple they caſily yaderitand the doctrine, and with- 
e ee | "KW out 
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ppeth out 
on Lilotle propoundeth this queſtion, Whence it ri- 
ſeth, that men (in making ſp ) are better pleaſed 
with examples and fables than with conceits, as if he 
ſhould fay, For what occaſion doe ſuch as come to heare 
Oratours, make more reckoning of the examples and fa- 
bles which they alleage, to prooue the things that they 
ſtriue to perſwade, than of the arguments and reaſons 
which they frame ꝰ and to thoſe he anſwereth, That - 
examples & fables men learne belt, becauſe it is a ptooſe 
which appertaineth to the ſence, but arguments and rea- 
ſons hold not the like teaſon, fot that they are a worke 
whereto is requiſit much vnderſtanding, And for this 
cauſe Chriſt our redeemer in his ſermons vied fo manic 
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parables and compariſons, becauſe by them he gaue to 


vnderſtand manic diuine ſecrets. This point of deuiſing 
fables and compatiſons, it is a thing certaine, that the 
ſitne is petformed by the imagination, for it is figure, and 
denoteth good correſpotidence and ſimilitude. 

The ſixth propertie of a good Oratour, is, td haue 4 
readie tongue of his own, and not affected, choice words, 
and manie gratious ſorts of vtterance: of which graces 
we haue entreated ofcentimes heretofore, proouing, that 
the one part of them appettaineth to the imagination, 
and the other roi good memorie, 

Oratour, is that 


The ſeuenth propertie of a 
which: Cicero: ſea eth of: firnithed-with voyce, with 
action, and with comelineſſe, the voyct full and ringing, 
pleaſing to the hearers,not hatſn, not hoarſe, not ſharpe: 


add although ir bettur,cliarthis pringerh from the tem- 
peratute of — and hot from the 
ation; yer ſure itis, that from the ſame tempera . 
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oftheir mind: where? | 
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ſtraightwaies ſay, it comes of much heat and moiſture in 
the breaſt: which tw o 
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| bent a good voiceallo fercheth his originall,and toknow | 


this,importeth much for out purpoſe: For the Schoole- 
diuines in that they are of a cold and dric complexion, 
e this is a 
Ariſtotił alſo proueth, alleaging the exam - 

| by teaſon of their coldneſſe and drineſſe. 

To haue a full and cleate voice, much heat is requiſit to 
enlarge the paſſages and meaſurable moiſture, which 
may ple e them. And alſd Ari vile demand- 
eth why all who by mute are hot; tre alſo big voiced ? 
For which cauſe we ſee the contrarie in women and Eu- 
nuches, who through the much coldneſſe of their com- 
me: — Galen) haue their throat and voice verie de- 
icat,in ſort, that when wee heare a good voice, we can 


lities, if they paſſe ſo far as the 
braine, make the vnderſtanding to decay, & the memorie 
and imagination to increaſe, which are the two power 
whereot the good Preacher ſerueth himſelfe to content 
his auditorie. | 
The eightpropertie of a good Oratour(ſaith Cicers)is 
to haue tongue at will, ready, and well exerciſed: which + 
grace cannot befall men of great vnderſtanding, fur, that 
it may be teadie, it behooueth the ſame to partake much 
hear, and much dtputhʒ and tis cannot light in the 


melancholicke, either naturall, ot by aduſtion. ' 4r:#otle 


eth it, by asking this queſtion, Whence commeth 
++. 99-00 du name an impodiment in their ſpeech, are 
reputed to beaf.completion melncholicke? To which 
probleme hee anſwereth very vntowardly, ſaying, That 
the melancholicke haue a great imagination, and that 
the tongue catmot haſt to vtteꝭ ſo faſt as rho imagination 
- | n_ concei- 
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hy ele ſaue that the 


is moy 
yen hee diſcerned, 
This ſelfcceaſon 


w tongued d and be anſwe- 
— 5 e verie —.— and woyſt, 


ed an therein, and 
N e —.— 


1 is conctit 
the imaginati 5 ; tor this he yet ldcth 
g = 


vis to drinke a little wine, ox arfirk 

before they ſpeake in the pre- 

ES of their audience, or e ele gereeth 
heat, anddrieth.. .- 

Bur Aritzotle fayth 2 Thatnorto ſpeake plaine, 
may grow from hauing the tongue verie hot and verie 
drie, and voucheth the example of chollericke perſons, 
who growing in choller, cannot ſpeake, and when they 
are void of paſſion and choller, they are verie eloquent: 
the contrarie betideth to the flegmaticke, who being 
1 talle, and when they edi viter ſpee- 

es of great eloquence. The reaſon ofthis is veric ma» 
nifcſt, for although it is true, chat heat aideth the imagi- 
nation, and the tongue allo, y er che ſame may alſo breed 
them dammage: firlt, for that they want ſupplie of re- 
plies and wittie ſentences, as alſo becauſe the tongue 
cannot e tough auerimuch drineſſe⸗ 
a man _ wee er 
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yet (once an 
moſt ſacilitie, againſt ſuch as haue 
this purpoſe! /wnrnult aid: 
nner wales verſe, F Nature but demie. 
| Thropghthe defect of tongue, men of great vnderſtan- 
| ding cannot be good Orators or Preachers, and ſpecially 
| for that action requitetli a ſpeech ſometimes high, and 
ſometimes low, and thoſe ho are ſlow Sr cannot 
pronounce but with loud voyce, and in a manner crying 
out, and this is one ofthe things which ſooneſt cloyerh 
the heaters: whereon Ariſlotle moueth this doubt: 
Whenee it ſpringeth, that men of flw tongue cannot 
ſpeaks ſoſt a Lanbch þrobletne he anſwereth verie well, 
ying, That the tongue which is faſtened to the roofe of 
the mouth, by reafotvof mach moyſture, is better looſe- 
nedwithatorce, than if you put thereto but little might: 
as if one would ſiſt vp a Launte, taking the fame by the 
point; heſtiabſooricr raiſe ĩrut one poſh and with a fore, 
than taking ĩt vp by little und little. 
Me ſeemeth, I haue ſuſficientiy proued, that the good 
natutall qualities which a perfect Orator ought to haue, 
ſpring for the moſt part ſrom a good imagination and 


ſtirred them: and to 


ſome 
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racy 4 Ow Eres om all Aale Schoole 
= — great will hardly away with 
the contratitie which the vader, 
eee e ed 
ric. Well knew AI perience g 
og hari gt pon — Kat 
ke, Meta e, the Lawes, the ts 

Altrologie,and all the Arts and Sciencesznorwithſtan- 
ding he was ſeene of all theſe but in the Bowers & choice 
ſentences, without piercing to the root ofthe reaſon and 
occaſion of anic of them: But he thought, that this not 
knowing the Diuinitie, nor the cauſe of things, which 
is tearmed Propter quid, grew, for that they bent not 
themſelues thereunto, and therefore propounded this 
demand : Why doe wee imagine, how 8 Philoſopher is 
different from an Oratour?To which probleme he anſwe · 
reth, that the Philoſopher — All his ſtudie in knows 
the reaſon and couſe ery effect, and the Oratour 
in no wing the effect, 2 And verily it pro- 
8 from nonght pr than for that naturall Philoſo- 
ic apperta to the vnderſtanding, which power 
the Orators doe want; and therefore in 2 
can pierce no farther than into the vpper skin of things. 
This ſelfe difference there is betweene the Schoole-di- 
whathecr pond pan one 3 
ſacultiepandihe other, the 

poſitions w — and no more. The caſe arg 
Sending thus, it falleth out a f - that the 
enioyeth an office and authoritie to inſtruct 
8 in the truth; and that their auditoric is 
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hearers may ne well gm hisfeich and bens, . 59A 


ay papel pie ae ing) thoſe words of Chriſt 
Let them goe,they are blind, and do 
de e ide the . 
great audacitic ſuch let 1 pu po whocan- 
not one iot of Schoole.divinitic enen een 
abilitie to learne the ſame. 

Of e coplaineth, ſaying; Burthe end 
of the comm ent is chatitie from a pure heart and 
goodconſcience, and faith vnfained, from which(verily) 
{ome ſtraying, haue turned aſide to vaine babling: who 
would be 1 the n yet e ed not the 
things which t er nor which they auo uch. 

Beſides, this, proued tofore, thattholewho 
haue much imagination, are chaleriche ſubtile, tnalig- 
nant, and cauillers, and alwaies enclined to euill, which 
eee 
C atquts ot us time, #4 epi0 
this demand, Why we vſe to callan craſtie, and 

e not thn name to a muſitian, not to a comicall poet? 
Fs more would this difficultic haue 3 


had a . — 
the a e e h me he — 
Mubrians and flag — ſhoot at — other Butte, 


than to aberkelt⸗ ken bur the Qratour, goes about 
te purchaſe ſomewhat 9 
hooueth him to vſe _— and —— to the end the 


Such 5 — eee 


1 ee eee 
| pas eee 88 rransforme themlelues into 
f Ke pole of Chriſt, and this is no wonder: for Sa- 
pe himſelſe into an Angell of light, and 
crefor great matter for his winiſters to tranſ- 
ves 45 miniſters of iuſtice, whoſrendſhall 
betheir wolle: as if he ſhouldſa y z have great feare(my 
brethren) that as the ſerpent beguiled Exe with his ſub- 
tiltie and mallice, fo they alſo intricate theirindgement 
and perſeuerance t ſot theſe falſe Apoſtiles ire like pot· 
tage L es foxe. hag oo —. 
repreſent perfectly a holineſſe, ſeeme the 
15 Abofiles of Tekus-Chrift and yet are diſciples of the 
— who can'skill ſo well to 
light, 'thar there needeth not aſupetnaturall gift ro diſ- 
cover whatheis: and fince the — w hispart 
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n /andthac 

Ariſtotleſaidvery- That Orators are ſubtile and rea · 
die, 2 cot xr; band to get ſome what for 
1 1, weeſaidbe- 


very bote, and from 


And char gel or inclinations f ſpring from 
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therefore printeth and worketfꝭ in vs the qualities of 
manners:4s if he ſhould lay, from heat and cold ſpting all 
the conditions of man': for theſe twoqualities doe more 
alter our nature than anie other : Forwhichcauſe, men 
of great imagination ate ordinatily bad and vitious : for 
| they abandon themſelues to be guided by their naturall 
ä inclination, and haue wit and abilitie to doe lewdly. For 
which cauſe the ſame Ariftorle asketh, Whence it gro- 
eth, that a man being ſo much inſtructed, is yet the moſt 
vniuſt of all liuing creatures ? To which probleme hee 
maketh anſwere, that a man hath much wit, and a great 
imagination, and for this he finderh mauie waies to doc 
ill, and (as by his nature he coueteth delights, and to be 
ſuperiour to all, and of great happineſſe) it is of force 
that he offend; fot theſe things cannot be atchieued, but 
by doing wrong to manie+but Ar/Fotle wiſi not how to 
frame this probleme, nor to yeeld a ſitting anſwere. 
Better might hee haue enquired, for Nhat cauſe the 
worft people are commonly of greateſt wit, and amongſt 
thoſe, ſuch as are beſt furniſhed with abilitie, commit 
- the lewdeſt prancks : whereas of duc, a good wit and 
ſufficiencie ſhould rather encline a man to vertue and 
godlineſſe, than to vices and miſdoiag. The anſwere 
partake much heat , are 
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:d;thar that ſort ofmen wor pine exberateſ 
1of Bacchus, or yers - areforthemoſtpare il 
ditione ? with 5 e 
e th cg © nne-keepers, and But. 
38050 thoſe whoſe 15 rn abdut feaſts and 
banquets to order thecates, ordinarily naught and viti- 
- To which probleme hee anſwereth; ſaying; That 
uch by bein * — in theſe belly cheare offices, 
pant hag For ure to ſtudie, and therefore paſſe 
Cn it ee And hereto is pouertie 
alſo aiding, which accuſtomably bringeth with ir manic 
euils: but (vere Adee ee — 
tre, dou oo of feaſts } fi e 
rence of the imagination, which inuiteth a man to this 
manner of life. becanſerhis difference eim. na- 
tion conſiſteth in heat, all of them — goo flo 
mackes and great appetiteto eat and drinke ; Theſe al. 
though aue chemſcluesto learning, ſnould therby 
teape vit ;z and had they beene neuer fo wealthie, 
yet would they (howioelier) haue caſt theit affection to 
theſe ſeruicet, were they euen baſer than they are: for the 
wit and abilitie drawe ay one torhae men an 
Giverech kin p tion, 


nge player, 


he ky ee Orr ? To 
bleme an 5 v ; 
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and not to others of great imagination. But ſithence we 
baue put by this manner of wirs from the function of 


preaching, and that wee are bound to giue and beſtow 
mow eucrie difference of abilitie, tar fore of learning 
is anſwerable thereto in particular: we muſtlike- 

hal — eee — 
wirhall, vnto whoſe is 
to be committed; which is the thing that moſt impor+ 
teth the Chriſtian. common-wealth : For we muſt con- 


ceiue, that albeit we haue proued heretofore, that it in a 


mauet repugnant in natura: do find a greathi 


it accompa-· 
nied with much i and mendorie. Notwitli· 


this rule hoſdeth not ſo miuerſally in all Arta, 

but — it admicreth his exceptions, and ſometimes 
commerb HIEZC Ip 74 [104236 * 
Io the Chapter ofthis-worke hne one, wer will 
— full, that if Nature be poſſeſſed uf her due 
d haue no impediment athwarrto ſtop her, 

the natketh ſoperſeR adifferenceofwit, asthe ſamevni 
teth in one ſelſe ſubiect a great vaderſtanding, yrithtrmauch 
———— ifchey were not cant rie, 


abilitie, and conuenient for 

the function ofp if there could be found manie 
— dete endomed chemi b (as we will fhew 
they are {a few; that of ooo. 

won but with one oth 
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in opinions, for ian the temperature and the qua- 
\nic of vinegae;of choller aduſt, and of aſhes; in as much 
asrhelathings axorke che effect of heat, and 
forcrithes of cold; and therton they deuided themſelues 
ima diners ſects: but the truth is, that all theſe thing: 
es _ 7 ate confumedand burned by 

haue av temperature. T ater 
— ar chr 6; but there a al the 
dnteumingled, tile and delicate, an h 
ferucnck awtbear;rlataibeirrbe tain little ih quan- 
titic,yerthey caric ron than all the 
. 


 :$oawe i moknctiolie throw b adu- 
ſtiow! Comp the earth by-meanes of the heat, 


me FRA l r 


and cloſe it not, though the more part of theſe humours 
IONS | is gathered, that the melancholicke b 
aduſtion , 3 anie great vnderſtanding with muc 

dener bar the weake of momorie; for the 

driexti and hardeneth the brain. 

. — (at leaſt) the beſt that may 
ones of whom we ſpake: 

faile them, they enioy of them- 


———— ſerueth 
them in ſtead of memorie andremembrance; and mini- 
fireth: vnto them ſigutes and ſentences to Aaluer, with · 
om chat che) ſtand in need of ought. beſides. Which 
theſe cannot bring abdut;: ho haue conned boſome- 
ſermons; and:ſwar — byaz, ate ſtraight ſer a 
ground;;\withourhaving the furnitiite of anic ſecond 
— 2 —— againe. And that me- 
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ſaid; Mclancholike men by aduſtion are variable and vn - 
cquall in their complexion: ſor that choller aduſt is verie 


in as much as ſometimes it is een. 
— — 
which men 
knowne, are verie maniſeſt: they haue the colourof — 
ca a darke greene, or (allow; thein cyes verie 
ie; of whom — he is a man that hath blood 
in his eyes, their haire blacke and bald, their ſleſhleane, 
rough and hairic, their veines big, they are of verie good 


conuerſation, and affable, but letcherous, proud, ſtately, 
blaſphemers, wilie, double, iniurious; friends of ill du. 
ing ; and deſirous of revenge : this is to be vnderſtood 
when melancholicis kindled, but if it be cooled, foorth- 
with there grow in them the contrarie vertues, chaſtitie, 
humilitie, feare and reuetence of G charitie, mercie, 
and great acknowledgement of their ſins, with ſighings 
and teares, for which cauſe they liue in continua warre 
and ſrife without euer enioying eaſe or reſt. Sometimes 
vice preuaileth in them, ſometimes vertue: but with all 
theſe defects, they are wittieſt, and moſt able for the fun · 
+ Rionofpreaching, and for all mattets of wiſdome which 
befall in the world; for they haue an vnderſtanding to 
know the truth, and agen imagination to be able to 
perſuade theſaine, - . 
Wherethrough wee ſee that which God did * 15 
would faſhion a man in his mothers wombe, to the end 
that he might be able to diſcouer to the world, the com- 
Ne and haue the way to prooue and per- 
Li ſuade, 
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be pexſecuteũ the — conceiued by the 
Synagogues, when they ſaw him conuerted, as they who 
had a. man of high importance, and of whom 

ie partie had made a gainefull purchaſe, It is 


andrea 


— 
2 


w Matli affirmet to be a propertie of the 
melancholicke by aduſtion. The vices whereto he con- 
feſſed himſelſe to be ſubiect before his conuerſion, ſhew 
bim to haue been ofthis t ature: he was a blaſphe- 
— 9 all which ſpringeth 
from abundance of heat. But the moſt evident ſigue 


mich ſhewed that he was cholericke aduſt, is gathered 


from that battaile which himſclfe confeſſeth hee had 
within himſelfe, betwixt his patt ſuperiour and inferiour, 
ſaying; I ſee another la in my members ſtriuing againſt 
the law of my mind, which leadeth me into the bondage 
of ſinne. And this ſelfe contention haue wee prooued 
(by the mind of Ariſlotle) to be in the melancholicke by 
aduſtion. | 4.6 7288 | 
True it is that ſome expound (verie well) that this bat- 
taile — from the diſorder which originall ſinne 
madebetweene the ſpirit and the fleſh, albeit being ok 
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wits then which ate to be ſorted out 
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. {uſpenee and well pleaſed 
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his reaſon; when he would Myheart 
(faith he) and my fleſh i ioyed inthe living God. And (as 
we will — lifChipei — Danid 


we c 
phers, tharthefameordinatilpcneline 
tuons without anie greut p 
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ſedinrhelaſbCtapterſane otic. Whereſuth! 
ſucceed in cheirroome the melancholicke by aduſtion. 
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2 the third 1 male 
ding, but defectiue in their 
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and haue defect of vn- 
T — draw the auditorie after them, and 
but when t 
leaſt miſdoubt it, they fetch a turne to the holie h 
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— —5 oft hisdoukt, G7 5 itbecake;; yet to 

 yeelithedameſuchavist fit to be 
acquainted what law is, — bound, 
—— —— ſtudlie that profeſſion, chat after- 
the ſame £0-xſe, when:they are 
The law (who ſo wall cofidereth 


novght. elſe, but i reaſonable will of the law- 
maker, by which who trons eth, in what ſort he will that 
the caſes which-happen ome op the common-wealth, 
be decided, for p ſuhie ct in peace, and di- 


tecting NG wharſyrrabeyarocolige, &whatthings 
aretoreimineorns D vorlt oe anda lien 16 


thek or Emperour (who are the cffigienteauſtof the 
lawes) his will 8 ſoeuer, doth there- 
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ded vpon reaſon, it cannot becalled alaw, — 
— — who wamethwrea- 
babe ſoule . Therefore it is a matter eſtabliſhed by 
common that KingsenaQtheirlawes with aſſent 
of men verie wiſt and of ſound iudgement, to the end 
they may beright, tuft, and good, and that the ſubitcts 
may recciue them with good will, and be the more 
bound to obſerue and obey them. The materialicauſe 
of the law is, chat it conſiſt of ſuch caſes as accuftonably 
befall in the common. — according gro theorderof 
vature, and not of thi 


. may — in — — 
wee ſee, that 8 are writtenin laine w 


and maniſe hora nou — — 
dy vnderſtand and retaine them in memorie. And be- 
i ſhouldpretcnd ignorance, they are publick- 

ſectevaribicabeth-chaws 


| aA: evobeonrilc vd boeh row fare: 
base of th8care anddiligence which. 
So vie that — — — nuy be iuſt 

zue giuen in charge to and 
that in action: or dudgetmrnts none of them 
ow his one ſence, but ſuſſef himſelſe do be guided 
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cammpund, that no iudge or icploy his con- 
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and in what: forme und auer. 
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| ann n 
Randiog,nor to che imagination : forwhich reaſon , and 
forghatahe-lawes are ſo poſitiue, and that becauſe the 
Lawyers haue their wnderſianding ſo tied tothe will of 
the hy eker, andeannotogtermingletbeirownereſo. 

lation; ſaus in caſe where they reſtvncertaine'of the de- 
terminition of the law,; when any client ſeeketh their 
iudgement, they haue aurhoritie and licence to ſay,Lwill 
looke for the — ia my booke: which if the Phiſition 
—— — — dif: 


ply ſene inthe facultic wher- 
Andie reaſon bereotis, char 
— 
les vnderwhich = particular caſes are contained; 
but in the law facukie euery — containeth a ſeuerall 
articular caſe, without hoes any affinitic with the 
rhough te both be plcedmodr vet Inre- - 
= —— 
1 one in y 

ts ting onbie ea But here againſt, Plato no- 
ha thing conſideration; and that is, 
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Wee hauealſo noted hererofore, that n 1emorie 
plieth none other office in the bead t ithfi 
preſerue the figures and fantaſies of thi 
derſtanding and celan, fe ct Tae 
therewithall. 
1 And if — man baue the er of memory, 
; and yetwantvnderſtanding and imagination, he hath no 
b more ſufficiencie to — e or plead, Nd 110 
| or Die H hic fling Wich thei 
| and rules of reaſon; a all "en cannot eric one letrer. 
Mortouer, albeit ĩt be true that the lawought to be fuch 
as wee haue mentioned in his definition; yet it fallerh 
aut a miracle to find things with' all the' pere 
whiclithe vnderſtandingauributeth-yntothem:” 
che lawbeiuſt and reaſonable, and that j ir proceed fully 
collehr hich ray happenghaticbewriteeln Maine 


termes, void of doubt -OPPOTs | 
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goucrned; and 
Cit Was Bid. Nelherzbolawesdarahorcfabuti 
nate can be ſet downe in writing in ſuch 
which cally chance, may be 
riled t it ſufficerhto the 
which fall out ofteneli; and if othercaſes ſucceed 
award, f e lm cect chem 
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who hath his ſheates in his hand, and hispecce ofclor 
on the table, and taking meaſure, cutteth his hoſen after 
his ſtature that — them. 1 
The ſheares of a good pleader is his ſharpe vnderſtan · 
ding, with which he taketh meaſure ofthe caſe, and ap. 
parelleththe ſame with that law which may decide it: 
and if he find not a whole one that may determine it in 
expreſſe tearmes, he maketh one of manie peeces, and 
therewith vſcth the beſt defence that he may. The Law- 
yers who are endowed with ſuch a wit and abilitie, ate 
not to be tearmed lettered : for they conſtrue not the let- 
ter, neither bind themſelues to the formall words of the 
law; but ir ſeemeth they are law makers or counſellors 
at law, of whom the lawes themſelues enquire and de- 
maund how they ſhall determine: for if they haue power 
and authoritie to intetptet them, to teaue, to adde, and to 
gather out of them exceptions, and fallacies, and that 
they may correct and amend them; it was not vnfitly 
ſaid, That they ſeeme to be law-· makers. 2 
Of this ſort of knowledge it was ſpoken : By the 
knowledge of the lawes it is not meant to con their 
words by rote; but to take notice of their force and 
power: as if he ſhould ſay, Let no manthinke, that to 
know the lawes, is to beare in mind the formal! words 
with which they are written; but ro vnderſtand how far 
their forces extend, and what the point is which they 
may decide: for their reaſon is ſubie& to manie varie- 
ties, by meanes of the circumſtances as well of time as 
of perſon,of place, of manner, of matter, of cauſe, and of 
the thing it ſelfe. All which breederh an alteration in the 
deciſion of the law, and if the tudge or pleader bee not 
endowed with diſcourſe;to'garher out ofthe la, 9 
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txprefle in words, he ſhall commit manie errors in ſol · 
owing the letter: for it hath been ſaid, that the words of 
the law are not to be taken after the Iewiſh manner, that 
is , to conſtrue onely the letter, and ſo take the fence 
thereof. 
On the things alreadie alleaged, wee conclude, that 
pleading is a worke of diſcourſe, and that if the leat- 
ned in the lawes poſſeſſe much memorie, he ſhall be vn- 
toward to iudge or plead through the, repugnancie of 
theſe two powers. And this is - os t which che 
learned of ſo ripe memoric (whom Plato mentioneth) 
could not defend well their clients cauſes, nor applic the 
lawes, But in this doctrine there preſents it ſelſe a doubt, 
and that (in mine opinion) not of the lighteſt: for if the 
diſcourſe be that which putteth the calc in the law, and 
which determineth the ſame by diſtinguiſhing, limi- 
Gag Ne ng, and anſwering thearguments 
of the contrarie partie, how is it poſſible that the dil- 
courſe may compaſſe all this, if the memorie ſer not 
downe all the lawes before it >for (as we haue aboue re- 
membred) it is commanded, that no man in actions ot 
ludgements ſhall vſe his owne ſence, but leaue himſelſe 
to be guided by the authoritie of the lawes. Conforma- 
ble hereunto, it behooueth firſt to know all the lawes 
and rules of the law facultie, ere we can take hold of that 
which maketh to the purpoſe of our caſe. For albeit we 
haue ſaid, that the pleader(of good vnderſtanding)is lord 
of the lawes : yet it is requiſit that all his reaſons and ar- 
guments be grounded on the principles of this ſacultie, 
without which t 
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This argument prooueth it to be neceſſatie, to the end 
a pleader may be accomplifhed, that there be vnited in 
him a great diſcourſe and much memorie. All which I 
confeſſe, but chat which I would ſay, is, that ſince wecan- 
not find great diſcourſe vnited with much 'memorie, 
through the e r which they carrie ech to other, 
it is requiſit that the pleader haue much diſcourſe and lit- 
ö cle memorie, rather thah much memorie and little diſ- 
| courſe : for to the default of memorie are found manie 
| remedies; as bookes, tables alphabets, and other things 
deviſed by men: but if diſcourſe faile, there can nothing 
| be found to temedie the ſame. Ek OP 
Beſides this, 4/#*:#&ſairh; that men of great diſcourſe 
| though they haue a feeble memarie; yet they haue much 
remembrance, by which they retainę a certaine diffuſe 
| notice of things they haue ſeene, heard and read: where- 
vpon diſcourſing they call themto memorie. And albeit 
they had not ſo manic remedies to prefent vnto the vn-· 
derſtanding the whole bodie of the ciuile law: yet the 
lawes are grounded on ſo gteat reaſon, as Plato repor- 
teth, that the antients termed the law Wiſdom and Rea- 
ſon. Therefore the iudge or pleadet, of great diſcourſe, 
though judging or counſelling he haue not the law be- 
fore him; yet ſeldome ſhall he commit am error: for he 
hath with him the inſtrument, with which the Empe- 
rours made the lawes. Whence oftentimes it falleth out, 
chat a ludge of good wit glueth a ſentence, without 
mowing the decifion of the law; and afterwards findeth 
the ſame ſo ruled in his bookes: and the like we ſee ſome 
times betideth the pleaders when they giue their iudge 
ment in à caſe without ſtudying. The lawes and rul 
Of reaſon, whoſeger well matleth them, are the foun- 
Aba taine 
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taine 15 eee eee their ar- 
nts an reaſons, to prooue what they vndertake, 
1 nd this worke (for certaine) is performed by the diſ. 
which power if the pleadet want, he all never 
Kal 97 HI argument, though he haue the whole ci 
ers ends, This we ſee 3 to befall 
in ſuch array the art of Oratorie, when the aptneſſe 
thereunto is failing: ſor though they learne by — the 
Topicksof Foot VR ng the dpring from which flow the 
a may be. inuented to prooue euerie pro- 
e the negative part: yet 
they cannot :here · out ſhape a reaſon, -Againe, there 
rt others of ho cat wit and rowardneſſe; wha without 
ag in booke, or ſtud * 7 —— _ 
delete ſeruing purpoſe, as occaſion 
et 
"This ſelfe fallerh out in the Lawyers of good memo- 
rie, who will recite you a whole text verie perfectly, and 
yer of ſo great a multitude of lawes as are compriſed 
therein, cannot collect ſo much as one argument to 
ooue their inuention. And contrariwiſe, others who 
— 5 ſtudied ſirply without bookes, and without allon- 
ance, worke miracles in pleadipg of cauſes. Hence wee 
know,how much it importeththe common-wealh, that 
there may be ſuch an election and examination of wits 
for the ſciences; in as much as ſome without art know 
and vaderſtand what are to effect: and others loa- 
den with precepts and rules, for that they want a conue- 
nient towardlinefſe for praiſe, commit a thouſand ab- 
ſurdities, which verie il beſeeme them. So then, if to 


e and plead, be effected iſhi ferring, 
gn and curſe inde Rand — — who- 
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20wer; and not to the memorie or to the imagination. 
83 may finde whether a child be endowed with 
this difference of wit or no, it would doe well to vnder- 
ſtand; but firſt it behooueth to lay done what are the 
qualities of diſcourſe, and how manie differences it com- 
priſeth in it ere wa, waving _—_ likewiſeknow with 
diſtinction, to which of theſe the lawes appertaine: for 
the firſt, we muſt weet, that albeit the 3 be 
the moſt noble power, and of greateſt dignitie in man: 
yet there is none which is more eaſily led into errour 
(as touching the trueth) than the vnderſtanding. This 
Arillatle attempted to ptooue when he ſaid, That the 
ſenſe is euer true, but the vnderſtanding (for the moſi 


part) diſcourſeth badly: the which „ by = 
ines, t 


rience: fot if it were not ſo amongſt the 
PhiGrions tha Philoſophers, and the Lawyers, there 
would not fall our ſo manie weightie difſentions, ſo di- 
uers opinions, and ſo manic iudgemients and conceits 
vpon euery point, ſeeing the truth is neuer more than 
one. Whence it groweth, that the ſences hold ſo great 
a certainetie in their obiects, and the vnderſtanding is ſo 
eaſily beguiled in his; may well be conceiued, if we con- 
fider that the obiects of the ſiue ſences, and the ſpices by 
which they are knowne, haue their being reall, ſirme, and 
ſtable by nature, before they are knowne : but that truth 
which is to be contemplated by the vnderſtanding, if it 
ſelſe doe not frame and faſhion the ſame, it hath no for. 
mall being of his one; but is wholly ſcattered and loſe 
in his materials, as a houſe conuerted into ſtones, earth, 
timber, and tiles, with which ſo manie errors may be 
committed in building, asthereſhallmen ſer themſelues 
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to build with ill imagination. 
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beflletr in the 
ſtanding raiſeth when it framerha truth: for if the wit be 


not good, all the reſidue wilt worke a thouſand follies 


with the ſelfe · ſame principles. Hence ſprings it that a. 
mongſt men there are ſo ſundrie opinions touching one 
ſelſe matter: for euery one maketh the compoſition and 
figure ſuch as is his vnderſtanding. 
From theſe errouts and opinions are the ſiue ſences 
free; for neither the eyes make the colour, nor the taſt the 
fanours, nor the feeling the palpable qualities; but the 
whole is made and d by nature before anic 
of them be acquainted with his obiect. Men becauſe 
cartie not regard to this bad operation of the vn- 
derſtanding, take hardineſſe to deliuer-confidently their 
owne opinion, without knowing (in certainetie) of what 
fore their wit is, and whither it can faſhion a truth well 
or ill. And if we be not reſolued herein, let vs aske ſome 
of theſe learned men, who after they haue ſer downe in 
writing, and confirmed their opinions with manic ar- 
guments and reaſons, and haue another time changed 
their opinions and conceit, when or how they can aſ- 
ſure themſelues, that( now at laft) they haue hit the naile 
on the head > themſelues will not denie, but that they 
2 the firſt time, ſeeing they vnſay what they ſaid to- 
Secondly, I auouch, that they ought to haue the leſſe 


confidence in their vnderſtanding, becauſe the power 


which once ill compoundeth the truth, whileſt his pa- 
placed ſo much aſſurance in his arguments and 
reaſons, ſhould therefore the fooner take ſuſpeR, that he 
ay once againe ſlide into error whileſt he worketh with 

ſelſd. fame inſtrument of teaſon; and ſo much the ra- 
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firſt opinion hath borne moſt truth, and aſter ward he 

hath relied vpon a worſe, and of leſſe probabilitie. They 
bold it for a ſufficient token, that the — 
compoundeth wella truth, when they ſee it enamour 
of ſuch a figure; and that there are arguments and rea» 
ſons which moue it to conclude in that ſort: and verily 
they miſſe their cuſhion, for the ſame vnderſtanding car- 
rieth the ſame proportion to his falſe opinions, that the 
inferiour powers haue each with the differences oftheir 
obiect: for if we demand of the Phiſitions, what meat is 
beſt and moſt ſauourie of all that men accuſtomably feed 
- pon ? I beleeue they will anſwere, that for men who are 
diſtempered and of weake ſtomacke, there is none abſo- 
lutcly good or euill, but ſuch as the ſtomacke is that ſhall 
receiue it: for there are ſtomacks (faith Galen) which bet- 
ter brooke Beefe than Hennes or Cracknels, and other- 
ſome abhorre Egges and Milke : and others againe haue 
a longing aſter them: and in the maner ofvſing meates, 
fomelike roft, and ſome boild: and in roſt, ſome loue to 
have the bloud tun in the diſh, & ſome to haue it browne 
and burned. And (which is more worthie ofconſidera- 
tion) that meat which this day is ſauourly eaten, and 
with good appetite , to morrow will be lothed, and a 
farre worſe longed for in his roome. All this is vader- 
ſtood when the ſtomacke is good and ſound : but if it 
fall into a certaine infirmitie, which the Phiſitions call 
Pica, or Malacia, then ariſe longings after things which 
mans nature abhorrerh : ſo as they cat-<arth, coales, and 
lime, with greater appetite than Hennes or Trouts. If we 
paſſe on to the facultie generatiue, we ſhall find as manie 
appetites & varieties: for ſome men loue a foule woman 
and abhorre a faire: others caſt better liking to a foole 
than her that is wiſe: a fat wench is fulſome, anda leane 
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fancies, Wo leeſe theinſclues after one that torrers in 
her ragges. This is vaderſtood, when the genitall parts 
ateintheir ſoundneſſe: but if they fall into their infirmi. 
tie of ſtomacke, vyhich is termed Malacia, they couet de. 
teſtable beaſtlineſſe. The ſame befalleth in the facultie 
ſenſutiue : for of the palpable qualities, hard and ſoft, 
rough and ſmooth, hot and cold, moiſt and drie, there is 
none ofthem which can content euerie ones feeling: for 
there are men who take better reſt on a hard bed than a 
ſoft, and otherſome better on a ſoft than a hard. All this 
varietie of ſtrange taſts and appetites is found in the com- 
poſitions, framed by the vnderſtanding: for if we aſſemble 
a hundred men of 1 and propound a particulat 
queſtion, cach of them deliuereth a ſeuerall judgement, 
and diſcourſeth thereof in different manner. One ſelſe ar- 
gument to one ſeemeth a ſophiſticall reaſon, to another 
probable; and ſome you ſhall meet with, to whoſe capa- 
citie it concluderh as if it were a demonſtration. And 
this is not onely true in diuetſe vnderſtandings, but wee 
ſee alſo by experience, that one ſelſe reaſon concludeth 
to one ſelfe vnderſtanding, at one time thus - wiſe, and at 
another time otherwiſe: ſo much, that euery day men 
varie in opinion; ſome by proceſſe of time purging theit 


vnderſtanding, know the default of reaſon, which firſt 


ſwayed chem, and others leefing the good temperature 
of their braine, abhorre the truth, and giue allowance 
to a leafing . But if the braine fall into the inſirmitie, 
which is tetmed Malacia, then we ſnall ſee ſtrange iudge- 
ments and compoſitions, arguments falſe and weake, to 
— — y:than ſuch ascartie ſtrength — 
ruth; to good arguments, an anſwere ed, and to 
bad a condeſcending — Ak a right 
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concluſion may be collected, they gather a wrong, and 
by ſtrange arguments, and fond reaſons , they prooue 
their bad imaginations, This, grave aad learned men 
duely aduifing, labour to deliuer their opinion, concea- 
ling the reaſons whereon they ground: for men per- 
ſuade themſclues, that ſo farte mans authoritic auailech, 
as the reaſon is of force on which he buildeth, and the 
arguments reſting ſo indifferent, for concluding through 
the diuerfitie of vaderftandings , euerie man giueth a 
iudgement of the reaſon conformably to the wit which 
he poſſeſſeth: for which cauſe it is reputed greater gra- 
uitie to ſay, This is mine opinion, for certaine reaſons | 
which mooue me ſo to thinke; than to diſplay the argu- * 
ments wheteon he relieth. But if they bee enforced to 7 
render a reaſon of their opinion, they ouerſlip not anie 
argument, how ſlight ſoeuer: for that which they leaſt 
valued, with ſome concludeth and worketh moreeffeR, 
than the moſt urgent. Wherein the great miſerictofour 
vnderſtanding is diſcouered, which compoundeth and 
diuideth, argueth and reaſoneth, and at laſt (when it 
is growne to a concluſion) is void of proofe or light, 
which may make it diſcerne whether his opinion be true 
or no. | 
This ſelfe vncertainetie haue the Diuines in matters 
which appertaine not to the faith: for aſter they haue 
ued at full, they cannot then aſſure themſelues of anie 
infallible proofe or euident ſucceſſe that may diſcouer, 
which reaſons carried greateſt weight; and ſo euerie Di- 
vine caſteth how he may beſt ground himſclfe, and an- 
ſwere with moſt apparence to the aduerſe parties atgu- 
ments, his owne reputation ſaued, and this is all where- 
abouts he muſt beſtow his endeuour. But the charge of 
a Phiſition, and a Generall in the field, after he hath well 
| M ij diſcour- 
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diſrourſed and refuted the grounds of the contrarie par- 
tie, is to marłe the ſucceſſe, which if it be 200d, he hal 
be held for diſcreet; if bad, all men will know that he re- 
lied vpon guilefull reaſons, 

In matters of faith propounded by the Church, there 
can befallnone errour: for God, beſt weeting how vn. 
certaine mens reaſons are, and with how great facilitie 
they runne headlong to be deceiued, conſenteth not, 
that matters ſo high and of ſo weightie importance, 
ſhould reſt vpon our onely determination: bat when 
two or three are gathered togither in his name, with the 
ſolemnitie ofthe Church, he forthwith entreth into the 
midſt of them, as preſident of the action, and ſo giueth 
allowance tb that which they ſay well, and reaueth their 
errours, and of himſelfe reuealeth that, to whoſe notice 
by humane forces wee cannot attaine. The proofe then 
which the reaſons formed in matters of faith muſt re- 
ceiue, is to aduiſe well whether they prooue or inferre 
the ſame, which the Catholicke Church ſaith and decla- 
reth: for if they collect ought to ihe contrarie, then 
(without doubt) they are faultie: but in other queſti- 
ons where the vnderſtanding hath libertie of diſcourſe, 
there hath not yet anie maner bin aduiſed to know what 
reaſons: conclude, nor when the vnderſtanding doth 
well compound a truth: onely we relic vpon the good 
conſonance which they make, and that is an argument 
which may erre: for manie falſe points-carrie better ap- 
e- truth, than the true them- 
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Phiſitions, and ſuch as commaund in martiall affaires, 
haue ſucceſſe and experience for proofe of theirreaſons. 
For if ten Captains prooue by manie reaſons, that it is 
beſtto ioyne batraile, and ſo manie(on the other fe) de. 
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the conuince the other. And if two Phi- 
ſitions diſpute, whether the patient ſhall die or liue; aſ- 
ter he is cured or deceaſed, it will a whoſe reaſon 
was beſt. But ſor all this, the ſi is yet no ſufficient 
proofe: for whereas an effect hath manie cauſes, it may 
verie well betide happily for one cauſe, and yet the rea- 
ſons (perhaps) were grounded on a contrarie. Ariffotie 
moreouer affirmeth, That to know what reaſons con- 
clude, it is good to enſue the common opinion; for if 
manie wiſe men ſay and affirme one ſelfe thing, and all 
conclude with the ſamereaſons, itisaſigne (though to- 
picall) that they are concluſiue, and that they compound 
well the truth. But who ſo taketh this into due conſide- 
ration, ſhall find it a proofe ſubiect alſo vnts beguiling; 
for in the forces of the vnderſtanding, waight is of more 
preheminence than number: for it farethnotinthis, as 
in bodily forces, that when manic ioyne together to life 
vp awaight,they preuaile much, and when few, but little: 
but to attaine to the notice of a truth deeply hidden, one 
high vnderſtanding is of more value than a hundred 
thouſand which are not comparablethereungo, and the 
reaſon is, becauſe the vnderſtandings helpe not each o- 
ther, neither of manie make one, as it falls out in bodily 
powers. Therefore well ſayd the wiſe man, Haue manie 
peace · makers, but take one of a thouſand to be thy coun- 
ſellour; as if he ſhould ſay, Keepe for thy ſelfe manie 
friends, who may defend thee when thou ſhalt bee dri- 
uen to come to hand ſtrokes, bur to aske counſell, chuſe 
onely one amongſt a thouſand. Which ſentence was 
alſo expreſſed by Hrraclitus, who ſayd, One with me is 
worth a thouſand, In contentions and cauſes, euerie lear. 


one 


ned man bethinlet how he may beſt ground himſalſe 
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on reaſon, but after he hath well reuolued euerie thing, 
there is no art which can make him know. with aſſurance 
whether his vnderſtanding haue made that compoſiti- 
on which in iuſtice is requiſit: for if one pleader prooue 
wich law in hand, That reaſon ſtandeth on the deman- 
dants ſide; and another by way alſo of the law, prooueth 
the like for the defendant: what remedie ſhall we deuiſe, 
to know which ofthe two pleaders hath formed his rea- 
ſons beſt? The ſentence: of the Indge maketh no de- 
monſtration of true juſtice, neither can the ſame be tear- 
med a ſucceſſe, for his ſentence (alſo) is but an opinion, 
and he doth none other than cleaue to one of the two 
pleaders: and to increaſe the number of learned men in 
one ſelfe opinion, is no argument to perſuade, that what 
they reſolue vpon, is therefore true: for we haue alreadie 
affirmed. and prooued, that manic weake capacities 
(though they ioyne in one, to diſcouer ſome darke con- 
ceiued truth) ſhall neuer atriue to the power and force of 
ſome one alone, if the ſame be an vnderſtanding of high 
reach. And that the ſentence ofthe ludge maketh no de- 
monſtration, is plainely ſeene, in that at another higher 
ſear bf iuſtice they reuerſe the ſame and giue a diuerſe 
iudgement: and (which is worſt): it may ſo fall, that the 
inferiour iudge was of an abler capacitie than the ſuperi- 
our, and his opinion more conformable vnto teaſon. 
And that the ſentence ofthe ſuperiour iudge, is not a ſuſ⸗ 
ficient proofe of iuſtice neither, it is a matter verie mani - 
feſt z ſor in the ſame actions, and from the ſame iudges, 
without adding or reauing anie one iot, we ſee dayly con- 
tratie ſentences to iſſue. he that once is deceiued by 
Placing confidence in his ownereaſons, falleth duly in- 
to ſuſpect, that he may be deceiued of new. Where - 
rough we ſhould the leſſe relie vpon his opinion, ur 


fotle) are no leſſe certaine and ſirme, than 
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bethatis once naught (Taith che Wiſe tan) chaſe him 
from thee.” Pleaders ſeeing the gteat vatietic of vnder- 
ſtandings which poſſeſſe the judges,” and that each of 
them is affectionate to the reaſon which beſt ſquarerh 
with his wit, and that ſometime they take ſatisfaction at 
one argument, & ſomerimes aſſent to the contrary, they 
thereupon boldly thruſt themſelues foòrth to defend 
euery cauſe in controuerſie, both on the part affirmatiue 
and the negatiue; and this fo much the rather, becauſe 
they ſee by experience, chat in the one manner and the 
other, they haue a ſentence in their fauour, and ſo that 
comes very tightly to be verefied, which wiſdome ſaid, 
The thoughts of mortall men are timorous, and their 
ſoreſights vncertaine. The remedie then which wee haue 
againſt this, ſeeing the reaſons of the Lawyer faile in 
proofe and experience, ſnallbe, to make choice of men 
of great vnderſtanding , who may be Iudges and Plea- 
ders; For the reaſons and arguments of ſuch (faith Ari 
ence it 
ſelfe. And by making this choice, it ſeemeth, that the c6- 
monwealthreſtech affured, that her officers ſhall admi- 
niſter juſtice. But if they giue them all ſcope to enter 
without making triall of their wit, as the vſe is at this day, 
the inconueniences (which we haue noted) will euer · 
more befall. 4 

By what ſignes it may be knowne, that he who ſhalt 
ſtudie the lawes, hath the difference of wit requiſit to 


this facultie, heretofore (aſter a ſort) we haue expreſſed: 


but yet, to renew it to the memorie, and to prooue the 
fame more at large, wee muſſ know, that the child who 
being ſet to wry, er to know lis lexters, and 
can pronounce euery one with facilitie, eee . as 
e ae 
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adowed with much memorie, for ſuch a worke as this 
(for certaine) is pot performed by the vnderſtanding, 
nor by the imagination, but it appertaineth vnto the of- 
fice of the memotie, to preſerue the figures of things, 
and to report the natures of each, when occaſion ſo re- 
quireth ; and where much memorie dwelleth, we haue 
— before, that default of vnderſtanding allo raig- 
nen. E 

To write alſo with ſpeed, and a faire hand, we ſayd, 
thatitbewraicd an imagination, wherethrough the child 
whoin few dayes will frame his hand, and write his lines 
right, and his letters euen, and with good forme and 
figure, yeeldetk ſigne of meane vnderſtanding: for this 
worke is performed by the imagination, and theſe wo 
powers encounter in that contrarictic which wee haue 
alxeadie ſpoken of and noted. 
And if being ſet to Grammer, he learne the ſame with 
little labour, and in ſhort time make good Latines, and 
write fine Epiſtles, with the well culedcloſes of Cicero, 
he ſhall neuet be good Iudge nor pleader, for it is a ſigne 
that hehath es memorie, and (faue by great miracle) 
he will be of ſlender diſcourſe, But if ſuch a one wax ob- 
ſtinat in plodding at the Lawes, and ſpend much time in 
the Schooles, he will proouc a famous Reader, and ſhall 
haue a ſtint ofmanie hearers; for the Latine tongue is ve- 
rie gratious in Chaires, and to read with great ſhew, 
there are requiſit EN, and to fardell vp in 
euerie law, whatſoeuer hath beene written touching the 
ſame; and to this purpoſe, memorie is of mote neceſſitie 
eee it it is true, chat in mY Chaire he 
ve to diſtinguich, inferre, argue, iudge, and chuſe, to ga- 
ther the true ſence of the if an end he en 
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keth obiections, and giueth ſentence after his owne will, 
without that anie gaineſay him: for which a meane diſ- 
courſe is ſufficient, But when one pleader ſpeaketh for 
the plaintife, and another for the defendant, and a third 
Lawyer ſupplieth the Iudges place; this is a true contro- 
uerſie, and men cannot ſpeakeſo at randon, as when th 
skirmiſh without an aduerſarie. And if the child profit 
ſlenderly in Grammer, we may thereby gather, that he 
hath a good diſcourſe: I ſay we may ſo coniecture, be- 
cauſe it followeth not of neceſſitie, that whoſocuer can- 
not learne Latine, hath therefore ſtraightwaies a good 
diſcourſe, ſeeing we haue prooued tofore, that children 
of great imagination neuer greatly profit in the Latine 
tongue; but that which may beſt diſcouer this, is Lo- 
gicke : for this ſcience carrieth the fame proportion 
with the vnderſtanding, as the touchſtone with gold. 
Wherethrough it falleth out certaine, that if he who ta- 
keth leſſon in the Arts, begin not within a moneth or two 
to diſcourſe and to caſt doubts; and if there come not in 
his head arguments and anſweres in the matter which is 
treated of, he is void of diſcourſe: but if he proout to- 
wardly in his ſcience, it is an infallible argument, that he 
is endued with a good vnderſtandig for the lawes, and 


ſo he may forthwith addict himſelſe to ſtudie them with- 


out longer tarrying. Albeit I would hold it better done, 
firſt to run through the Arts, becauſe Logicke, in reſpect 


ol the vnderſtanding, is nought cls than thoſe ſhackles 


whicl we clap on the legs oF an vatrained Mule, which 
going with them many dayes, taketh a ſteddic and ſeemly 
ace. Such a march doth the vnderſtanding make in 
fas diſpurations, when it firſt bindeth the ſame with the 
rules and precepts of Logicke: but if this child, whom 


we goe thus-wiſc examining, reape no profit in the La- 
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tine tongue, neither can come away with Logicke as 
were tequiſit, it behooueth to trie whether he poſſeſſe a 
good imagination, ere we take him from the lawes; for 
herein is lapped vp a very great ſecret, and it is good that 
the commonwealth be done to ware therof; & it is, that 
there are ſome Lawycrs, who getting vp into the chaire, 
worke miracles in interpreting the texts, and others in 
pleading : but if you put the ſtaffe of juſtice into their 
hands, 5 haue no more abilitie to gouerne, than as if 
the lawes had neuer beene enacted to any ſuch end: and 
contrariwiſe, ſome other there are, who with three miſ- 
vnderſtood lawes, which they haue learned at all aduen- 


* - 


eures z placed in any gouerument, there cannot 


more be deſired at any mans hands than they will per- 


forme. At which effect, ſome curious wits take wonder, 
becauſe they ſincke not into the depth of the cauſe, from 
whence it may grow: and the reaſon is, that gouern- 
ment appertaineth to the imagination, and not to the 
vnderſtanding nor the memorie. And that this is ſo, the 
matter may verie manifeſtly be prooucd, conſidering 
that the commonwealth is to be compounded with or- 
der and concert, with euery thing in his due place, which 
al put togither, maketh good figure and correſpondence. 
And this ( ſundrie times heretofore) wee haue prooucd 
to be a worke of the imagination: and it ſhall proouc 
nought elſe to place a great Lawyer to be a gouernour, 
than to makea deafe mana Iudge in muſicke; but this is 
ordinarily to be vnderſtood, and not as an vniuerſal rule: 
for we haue alreadie prooued, it is poſſible that Nature 
can vnite great vnderſtanding with much imagination; 
ſo ſhall there follow no repugnancie to bea good plea- 
der anda famous gouernour : and wee heretofore diſco- 


nered, that Nature being endowed with all the forces 


which 


i = cos was. eee, 


mg. . 
which ſhe may poſſeſſe, and with matter well ſeaſoned; 
will make a man of great memorie, and of great ynder+ 
ſtanding, and of much imagination; who ſtudying the 
lawes, will prooue a famous reader, a great pleader, and 
no leſſe gouernour: but Nature makes ſo few ſuch, as this 
cannot paſſe for a generall rule. 


1 * 


CHAP. XII. 


How it may be prooued,that of Theoricall Phiſicke, part apper- 
taineth tothe memorie, and part tothe underſtanding, and 
the practicbe to the emagination, 


\X "© lat time the Caan Phiſicke flouri- 
MES Jos ſhed, there was a Phiſition very famous, 
N US as well in reading, as in writing, argu» 
ed ing, diſtinguiſhing, anſwering, and con- 
YOu cluding ; who, men would thinke (in re- 

p ſpect oi his profound knowledge) were 

able to reuiue the dead, and to heale any diſeaſe whatſo- 
euet, and yet the contrarie came to paſſe: ſor hee neuer 
tooke anie patient in cure, who miſcarried not vn- 
der his hand. Whereat greatly ſhaming , and quite 
out of countenance, hee went and made himſelſe a 
Frier, complaining on his cuill fortune, being notable 
to conceiue the cauſe how hee came ſo to miſſe. And 
becauſe the freſheſt examples affoord fureſt proofe, 
and doe moſt ſway the anding , it was held by 
many graue Phiſitions, that Jobn Argentier , a Phiſiti- 
on of our time, ſarre ſurpaſſed Galen, in reducing the 
art of Phiſicke to a better method : and yet for all 
this, it is reported of him, that hee was ſo infortunate in 


practiſe, as no patient of his countric durſt take Phiſicke 
520 at 
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ig ſotne diſmall ſucceſſe. Herear it ſee- 
reaſon to maruell, ſeeing b 
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experience ( not onely in thoſe rehearſed by vs, bur alſo 


in manie others with whom men haue dayly to deale) 
that if che Phiſition be a great clearke, for the ſame rea. 


ſon he is mhit to miniſter, 


Of this effect Ariſtotle procured to render a reaſon, 
but could not find it out. He thought, that the cauſe why 
the reaſonable Phiſitions of his time failed in curing, 

for that ſuch men had onely a generall notice, and 

new not euerie particular complexion; contrarie to the 
Emperickes, whoſe principall ſtudie bent it ſelfe to know 
the properties of euerie ſeuerall perſon, and ler paſſe the 
generall: but he was void of reaſon, for both the one and 
the other exerciſed themſelues about particular cures, 
and endeuoured (ſo much as in them lay) to know each 
ones nature ſingly by itſelfe. The difficultie then con- 
ſiſteth in nothing els, than to know for what cauſe ſo 
well learned Philitions, though they exerciſe themſe lues 
all their life long in curing yet neuer grow skilfull in 


- praiſe, and yet other fimple ſoules with three or foure 
rules, learne verie ſoone: andthe ſchollers can more skill 


of miniſtring than they. 

The true anſwere ofthis doubt holdeth no little dif- 
ficultie, ſeeing that AriForle could not find it out, nor 
render(at leaſt in ſome ſort) anie part thereof. But groun- 
ding on the principles of our doctrine, we will deliuer 
the ſame: for we muſt know, that the perfection ofa Phi- 
ſition conſiſteth in two things, no leſſe neceſſarie to at - 
taine the end of his art, than two legs are to goe with- 
out halting. The firſt is, to weet, by way of method, the 
precepts and rules of curing men in genetall, without 
deſcending to particulars. The ſecond, to be long — 
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5 to haue viſited manie patients: 

for men are not ſo different each from other, but that in 
diuers things they agree; neither ſo conioyned, but that 
there reſt in them particulatities of ſuch condition, as 
they can neuer bee deliuered by ſpeech, nor written, 
not taught, nor ſo collected, as that they may be reduced 
intoart: but to know them, is onely granted to him, who 
hath often ſeene and had them in handling. Which may 
eaſily be conceiued, conſidering that mans face, being 
compoſed of ſo ſmall a number of parts, as are two eyes, 
a noſe, two cheekes, a mouth, and a forehead. Nature ſha- 
peth yet therein ſo manie compoſitions and combinati- 
ons, as if you aſſemble togither an hundred thouſand me; 

- each one hath a countenance fo different from other, and 
propes to himſelfe, that it falleth out a miracle to find 
two who do altogither reſemble. The like betideth in the 
foure elements, and in the foure firſt qualities, hot, cold, 
moyſt, and drie, by the harmonie of which, the life and 
health of man is compounded : and of ſo ſlender a num- 
ber of parts, Nature mnketh ſo manie proportions, that 
if a hundred thouſand men be begotten, each of them 
comes to the world with a health ſo peculiar and proper 
to himſelſe, that if God ſhould on the ſudden miraculou- 
{ly change their proportion of theſe firſt qualities, they 
would all become ſick, except ſome two or three, that by 
great diſpofition had the like conſonance & proportion. 
Whence two concluſions are neceſſarily interred. The 

firſt is, that euerie man who falleth ſicke, ought to be cu- 
red conformable to his particular proportionʒ in ſort, that 
if the Phiſition reſtore him nor to his firſt conſonance of 
humours, he cannot recouer. The ſecond, that to per- 
forme this as it ought, is requiſit, the Phiſition · haue firſt 

ſan Se dealt with the patient R 
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by feeling his pulſe; peruſing his tare, and wat manner 
countenance and complexion hee is of, to the endthat 
when he ſhall fall ſicke, he may iudge how farre hee is 


from his health, and in miniſtring vnto him, may know to 


what point he is to reſtore him. For the firſt, (namely to 
weet and vnderſtand the Theoricke and compoſition of 
the art) ſaith Galen, it is neceſſarie to be endowed with 
great diſcourſe and much memorie: for the one part of 

hiſicke conſiſteth in reaſon, and the other in experience 
and hiſtorie. To the firſt is vnderſtanding requiſite, and to 
the other memorie, andit reſting a matter ot ſo great dif- 
ficultie, to vnite theſe two powers in a large degree; it 
followeth of force, that the Phiſition become vnapt ſor 
the Theoricke, Wherethrough we behold many Phiſi- 
tions, learned in the Grecke and Latine tongue, and great 
Anotomiſts and Simpliciſts (all workes of the memotic) 
who brought to arguing or diſputation, or to find out 
the cauſe of anie effect that appertaineth to the vnder. 
ſtanding, can ſmall skill thereof. 

The contrarie befalleth in others, who ſhew great 
wit and ſufficiencie in the Logicke and Philoſophie of 
this art, but being ſet to the Latine and Grecke tongue, 
touching ſimples and anotomies, can doe little, becauſe 
memorie in them is wanting: for this cauſe Galen ſaid ve- 
ry well, That it is no maruell, if among ſo great a multi- 

tude of men, who practiſe the exerciſe and ſtudie of the 
art of Phiſicke and Philoſophie, ſo few are found to pro- 
hit therein, and yeelding the reaſon, he faith, It requires 
great toile to find out a wit requiſite for this Science; or 
a maiſter who ean teach the ſame with perfection, or can 
ſtudie it with diligence and attention. But with all theſe 
realons Galen goeth graping , for hee could not hit the 
cauſe whence it comes to palle, thar'few perſons profit 

in 
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in Phiſick. Vet in ſaying it was a great labour to ſind out 
a wit requiſit for this ſcience, he ſpake truth; albeithe did 
not ſo far · forth ſpecifie the ſame, as we will: namely, for 
that ir is ſo difficult a matter to vnite a great vnderſtan- 
ding with much memorie, no man attaineth to the 
depth of Theoricall Phiſick. And for that there is found 
a repugnancie berweene the vnderſtanding and the ima- 
gination (whereunto we will now prooue, that practiſe 
and the skill to cure with certaintie, appertainerh) it is a 
miracle to ſind out a Phiſition, who is both a great The- 
oriſt, and withall a great practitioner, or conttariwiſe a 
great practitioner, and verie well ſeene in Theorick. And 
that the imagination, and not the vnderſtanding, is the 
power wherof the Phyſition is to ſerue himſelfe in know - 
ing and curing the diſcaſes of particular perſons, may ea- 
fily be prooued. | | 

Firſt of all preſuppoſing the doctrine of AriForle,who 
affirmeth, That the vnderſtanding cannot know particu- 
lars, neither diſtinguiſh the one from the other, nor diſ- 
cerne the time and place, and other particularities which 
male men different ech from other: and that euerie one 
is to be cured aſter a diuers maner: and the reaſon is(as the 
vulgar Philoſophers auouch) for that the vnderſtanding 
is a ſpirituallpower, and cannot be altered by the parti- 
culars, which are repleniſhed with matter. And for this 
cauſe Ariſtotle ſaid, That the ſence is of particulars, and 
the vnderſtanding of vniuerſals. 

If then medicines are to worke in particulars, and 
not in vniuerſals (which are ynbegorten, and vncorrup- 
tible) the vnderſtanding falleth out to be a power inu- 
pertinent for curing» Now the difficultie confiſteth in 
diſcerning why men of great vnderſtanding cannot poſ- 
ſeſſe good outward ſences for _ particulars, they be- 
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o repugnant? and the teaſon is verie plate, 
hat the ourward fenſes cannot well per- 


iog powers 
and this is it, IT 
forme their operations, vnleſſe they be aſſiſted with a 
good imagination: and this we are to prooue by the o. 
pinion of. Ariitatle, who going about to expreſſe what 
the imagination was, . it is a motion cauſed by the 
outwatd fence, in fort, as the colour which multiplieth 
by the thing colouted, doth alter the eye. And ſo it fareth 
that this ſelfe colour, which is in the chriſtallin humour, 
paſſeth farther into the imagination, and maketh therein 
the ſame figure which was in the eie. And if you demand 
of which of theſe two kinds the notice of the particular 
is made, all Philoſophers auouch (and that verie truely) 
that the ſecond figure is it which altereth the imaginati- 
on, and by them both is the notice cauſed, conformable 
to that ſo common ſpeech, From the obiect, and from 
the power the notice ſpringeth. But from the firſt which 
is in the chriſtallin humour, and from the ſightful power, 
groweth no notice, if the imagination be not attentiue 
thereunto, which the Phiſitions doe plainly prooue, ſay- 
ing, That if they lance or ſeare the fleſh of a diſeaſed per- 
ſon, who ſor all that ſeeleth no paine, it ſhewes a token 
that his imagination is diſttacted into ſome profound 
_ Contemplation : whence we ſee alſo by experience in the 
that if they be raught into ſome imagination, they 
ſee not the . befote them, nor heare though they 
be called, nor taſt meat ſauorie or vnſauorie, though they 
haue it in their mouth. Wherefore it is a thing certaine, 
that not the vnderſtanding or out ward ſences, but the 
imagination, is that which makerh the ĩudgement, and 
taketh notice of particular things. 
It followeth then, that the Phiſition who is well ſcene 
in Theoricke, for hee is indowed with great vnder 
It f ſtanding, 
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ſtanding, or great memorie, muſt of force prooue a bad 
practitioner, as hauing defect in his imagination. And 
contrariwiſe, he that prooueth a practitioner, muſt 
of force be a bad Theoriſt: for much imagination can 
not be vnited with much vnderſtanding and much me- 
morie. And this is the cauſe for which ſo few are tho- 
roughly ſeene in Phiſicke, or commit but ſmall errors in 
curing : for, not to halt in the worke, it behooueth to 
know the Art, and to poſſeſſe a good imagination, for 
putting the ſame in practiſe, and we haue prooued that 
theſe cannot ſticke togither. ? 

The Phiſition neuer goeth to know and cure a diſeaſe, 
bur that ſecretly to himſelfe he frameth a Syllogiſme in 
Dary, though hee bee neuer ſo well experienced, and 
the proofe of his firſt proportion belongeth to the vn- 
derſtanding, and of the ſecond to the imagination: for 
which cauſe, the great Theotiſts doe ordinarily erre in 
the Aiuor, and the great practitioners in the Maier: as if 
we ſhould ſpcake atter this manner, Euerie feauer which 
ſpringeth from cold and moyſt humours, ought to bee 
cured withmedicines hot and drie. (Taking the rokening 
of ihe cauſe) this feauer which the man endureth, depen- 
deth on humors cold and moyſt : therefore the ſame is 
to bee cured with medicines hot and drie. The ynder- 
ſtanding will ſufficiently prooue the truth of the Xdajor, 
becauſe it is an vniuerſall ſaying, That cold and moyſt 
require for their temperature hot and drie: for: euerie 
ualitie is abated by his cocrarie. But comming to ptooue 
the numor, there the vnderſtanding is of no value: for 
that the ſame is particular and of anothet ĩuriſdiction, 
whoſe notice appertaineth to the imagination, bor] 
ing the proper and particulat rokens of the diſeaſe from 
the five outward ſences. 0 Þ ON RU 
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And if the is ta be taken from the feauer, ot 
from his cauſe, the ſtanding cannot reach thereun. 
to: onely it teacheth the — is to be taken from 
that which ſheweth greateſt perill, but which of thoſe 
tokenings is greateſt; is only knowne to the imagination, 
by counting the damages which the feauer produceth, 
with thoſe of the Syntones of the euill , and the cauſe, 
and the ſmall or much force of the power. To attaine this 
notice, the imagination poſſeſſeth certaine vnutrerable 
properties, with which the ſame cleereth matters that 
cannot bee expreſſed nor conceiued, neither is there 
found anie art to teach them. Where - through wee ſee 
a Phyſition enter to viſit a patient, and by meanes of his 
ſight, his hearing, his ſmelling, and his feeling, he know - 
eth things which ſeeme impoſſible. In ſort, that if we de- 
maund of the fame Phyſition, how he could come by fo 
readie a knowledge, himſelfe cannot tell the reaſon: for 
it is a grace which ſpringeth from the fruitfulneſſe ofthe 
imagination, which by another name is tearmed a readi 
of capacitie, which by common ſignes, and by vn- 
certaine coniectures; and of fall importance, in the 
ewinckling of an eye knoweth a hundred differences of 
things, wherein the force of curing and prognoſticating 
with cercainctie conſiſteth. 0 
This ſpice of promptneſſe, men of great vnderſtan: 
ding adde want; ſot that it is a part of the imagination: for 
which cauſe, hauing the tokens before their eyes (which: 
giue them notice how the diſeaſe fateth) it worketh no 
manner alteration in their ſences, ſor that they want ima · 
— A Phyſiciom once asked me in great ſecrefie, 
the cauſe wat, that he hauing ſtudied with much 
curiolitie all the i" OA or rations: of the art 
ro ably. 
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which he made. To whom ¶ remember) I yeelded this 
anſwer, that the art ofPhiſick is learned with one 
and ad in — —— This man had a — 
rie good ynderſtanding; but wanted imagination: 
in this doctrine there arſſeth a difficultie verie great; and 
that is, how Phiſitions of great imagination can learne 
the art of Phiſicke , ſeeing they wane that of ynderſtan- 
ding: and if it be true, that ſuch were better than thoſe 
who were well learned, to what end ſerueth it to ſpend 
time inthe Schooles ? to this may be anſwered, that firſi 
to know the art of Phiſicle, is a matter verie important: 
for in to or three yeares a man may learn all that which 
the ancients, haue bin getting in two ot three thouſand. 
And if a man ſhould herein aſcertaine himſelſe by expe- 
rience, it were requiſit that he lived ſome thouſands of 
yeeres, and in experimenting of medicines, hee ſhould 
kill an infinit number of perſons, before he could attaine 
to the knowledge of their qualities: ſrom hence wee 
are freed, by reading the bookes of reaſonable experien- 
ced Phiſitions, who giue aduertiſement of that in wri- 
ting, which they found out in the whole courſe of their 
lives; to the end that the Phiſitions of theſe dayes may 
miniſter ſome receits with aſſurance, and take heed of 
otherſome as venomoun s 
Belides this, we ate to weet, that the common and vul . 
ry plain and eaſie to learne and 
althe whole worke. And con- 


— par ba they are 
— wich the gdod imagination Which the 

haue. can better loche mee the diſeaſe and the cauſe the 
of; an the cunningeſt Doors; Beſides that, the ima. 
gin atian is it hich findethᷣ dut the occaſion of the to 
modie that oui to be nppliodʒ in which grace the gres. 
teſt part of practiſe conſiſtethʒ for which cauſe Giles aid, 
That e. name of a Phiſition, was, The finderout 
- Nowto brable to no the place, the abe; and the 
occalion for certaine is a worle of the imagination, ſince 
it toucheth figure and correſpondence ybut the difficul: 
tie conſiſteth in knowing (amongſt ſo manie differences 
3s there ure of the imagination) to which' of them the 
practiſe of Phiſicke appertaineth, for it is certaine, that 
they all agree not in one ſelfe particular teaſon; which 
contemplation hath given me much more toiſe and la. 
bour of ſpirit than all the reſidue; and yet forall that, [ 
camnor as yet yeeld the ſame a fitting name, vnleſſe ir 
ng from a leſſe degree of hear, which patraketh that 
ce of imapination/wherewith verſes arid ſongs 
are tnidiret.Nuichet doe relic alrogerher on this, forthe 
reaſon whereonT ground my ſelfe, is, that ſuch as I haue 
marked to be good praRirioners, do all piddle ſome what 
in the art of — ng, and raiſe not vp theirconrempla- 
——. 1 of anie rare excel 
may 2 Aſo benide, forthat their heat excce- 
— haruaran which regt br poerte: and if it 
ſocome no paſſe for this real on, che hear otight to hold 
——— ſome whit drie rhe ſubſtance of the 
lugs not the natural{ heat, al- 
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tion is not fo.good ng, 
inuiteth a man tobe a witch, iuperſti D 
deceiuer, a palmiſter, a fortune tellet, and a calker : fort 
diſeaſes of men are fo hidden, and deliuet their motions 
with ſo great ſecrecie, that it behoouethslwaics to goe 
calking what the matter is. 2 
This difference of imagination may hardly be found 
in Spaine, ſor tofore we haue proued, that the inhabitants 
of this region want memorie and imagination, and haue 
good diſcourſe: neither yet the imagination of ſuch as 
dwell towards the North, is of auaile in Phiſicke, for iris 
verie ſlow and ſlacke, onely the ſame is towardly to make 
clockes, pictures, poppets, and other ribaldries which are 
impettinent for mans ſetui ce. 
Egypt alone is the region which ingendereth in his 
inhabitants this difference of imagination, wherethrough 
the Hiſtorians neuer make an end of telling, how great 
Enchaunters the Ægyptians are, and how readie for ob- 
raining things, and finding remedics to their neceſſities. 
loſeph to exaggerat the wiſcdome of Sa/omon, ſayd in this 


manner, So great was the knowledge and wiſedome 


which Salamas rect iued of God, that he outpaſſed all the 
ancients, and euen the verie Egyptians, who were repu- 
ted the wiſeſt of all others. And Plato alſo ſayd, that the 
Egyptians exceeded all the men of the world in kill 
how to get their liuing; which abilitic appertaineth to 
the imagination. And that this is true, may plainely ap- 


peare, for that all the ſciences ing to the imagina 
tion; were ſitſt deuiſed in Egypt, as the Mathematickes, 


Aſtrologie, Arithmeticke, Petſpectiue, Iudiciarie, and 
the reſt. But the t which moſt ouertuleth me in 


this behalfe, is, that when Francis of /a/cis King of France, 
11 N i was 
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Raon of his howfholdi and court, could yteld him no | 
remede, he would ſay euery time whe his feauer incr 
dle, th yeurery teauer increa. 
F? 


or poſſible that any Chriſtian Phiſition could 
cure him, neither at their hands did he euer hope for re. 
roverie? here · through one time agretued to ſee him. 
ſelfe thus vexed with 1 feauer, he 2 - Poſtin- 
to Spaine, praying the Emperour Charles the fifth, that 
he eld end hing a le Phiſition, the beſt of his court, 
touching whom he had vnderſtood, that he wa able to 
yeeld him remedis forh's ſickneſſe, if by art ic might be 
effected. At this requeſt the Spaniards made much 
gate, and all of them concluded it was an. humorous 
conceit of a man, whoſe braines were turmoiled with the 
feauer. But forall this, the Emperour gaue commande- 
ment; char ſuch a Phiſition ſhould be ſought out, if anie 
therewere; though to ſind him, they ſhould be driuen to 
ſend out of his dominions: and when none could be met 
withall, de ſent a Phiſition madea' Chriſtian, ſup- 
* ht ſerue to the Kings humour. 
Phiſniom being attiued in France; and brought 

to the Kings preſer paſſed betweene them a gra- 
tious diſcdurſe, in which it appeared, that the Phiſition 
was a Chriſtian: and therefore the King would reccive 
no PHiſiche at his hands. The King wu opinion which 
he had e of mee TE Was ab He. 
brue, by way of paſſing the time, asked him whether he 
were not as yerwearie-inlooking ſor the Meſſias promi - 
— — Sir, Iexpectnot 
nie Meſſias promiſed in the lewes hw) You are veric 
wiſe in that I rephed the Ning :) for the tokens which 
were delivered" in che divine Scripture j hereby to 
know: hi enmining, are all fulfilled manie dayes 175 
287 Mit is 
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This number of dayes 
1543 yeares, that hee came and converſed in the world 
33 yeares; in the end of which he died onthe Ctoſſd, and 
the third day roſe againe, and aſtetwards aſcended into 
heauen, where he now bdemaineth. Why then (quoth 
the King) you are n Chriſtianꝰ Vea Sit, by the grace of 
God I am a Chriſtian(quoth the Phiſirion:) then (anſ{Wve- 
red the King) returne you home ro your oWnetwelling 
in good time: for in mineownehoufe and court I haue 
C hriſtian Phiſitions verie excellent, and I held you for a 
Iew, who (in mine opinion) are thoſe that haue beſtna- 
turall abilitie to cure my diſeaſe. After this manner he 
licenced him to depart, without once ſuffeting him ro 
fecle his pulſe, or ſee his ſtare, or telling him one word 
ofhis gricfe, And forthwith he ſent ro Conſtantinople 
for a Iew, who healed him with the onely milke of'a 
(hee Aſſe. 1 | | | 
This imagination of king Frov7a (as I thinke) was ve- 
rie * [ have r it tobe: ſdt that wh 
rear hot diſtemperatures of the braiue I haue ptoeue 
* how- the ĩmagination findeth dut that, which 
(the partie being ſoungd)icould neuer haue done. And 
becauſe it ſhall not ſteme that Ichaue ſpoben in jcaſt, and 
without relying herein vpon material igtound, you 
ſhall vnderſtand, that tho varicries of men, as well in the 
compoſitions of the bodid as vfthe wit and condition 
of the ſoule, ſpring from their inhabiting countries of 
different tempetature, ſtom dinling diuert waters, and 
from not vſing all of them one kind of food, Wherein 
Plato ſaid, Some through variable windes and hears; are 
amongſt themſelues divers in manner and kinds: others 
through the waters and food which ſpring of the _ 
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but in 
kill to doe things better and worſe : as if he ſhould 
ay, ſome men are different from others, either by reaſon 
of the contrarie aire, or through drinking ſeuerall wa. 
ters, or for that they feed not all vpon one kind of meat, 
and this difference is diſcerned not onely in the counte- 
nance and demeanure of the bodie, but alſo in the wit of 
II chen ſhall now prooue, that the people of Iſraell 

dwelt manie yeares in Ægypt, and that departing from 
thence, they did eat and drinke waters and meats, which 
n to make this difference of imagination; 1 

all then yeeld a demonſtration for the opinion of the 
king of France, and by conſequence we ſhall vnderſiand 
what wits of men are in Spaine to be made choice of, 
for ſtudying the art of Phiſicke, As touching the firſt, we 
muſt know, that Labrabam asking tokens whereby to 
be aſſured, that he or his deſcendents ſhould poſſeſſe the 
land of promiſe the text ſayth, that whileſt he flept, God 
made him anſwere, ſaying, Know that thy ſeed ſhall be a 
ſtranger in a countrey not his owne, and they ſhall make 
them vndetlings in bondage, and affli& them for 400 
yeares, notwithſtanding I will iudge that nation whom 
9 this, they ſhall depart from thence 
with great ſubſtance z which ie was accompli- 
ſhed: albeit. God for certaine reſpects, added 2 
zo yeares more, ſor which cauſe the Scripture ſayth, But 
the abode of the c ns Tons 
* cares, which being verie day the whole ar- 
mic of the Lord departed out ofthe land of Ægypt. But 
ext ſay manifeſtly, that the people of 11- 
racll abode in Egypt 400 yeares, a gloſſe declareth, thut 
theſe yeares were the whole time which Iſraell went on 
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ee offeſſed his owne countrey; In as 
ch üs he remained in Egypt but a 10 yeares, which 
declaration agreeth not well with that which S. Stephen 
the Prothomartyr made in his diſcourſe to the lewes, 
namely; that the people of Hracl was 430 yeares in the 
pom of Kgypr.- | 

And albeit the abode of a io yeares ſufficed, that the 
qualities of Agypt might take hold in the people of If: 
tael, yet the times whiles they liued abroad, was no loſt 
teaſon, in reſpect of that which appertaineth to the wit: 
for thoſe ho liue in bondage, in miſerie, in affliction, 
and in ſtrange countries, engender much choller aduſt, 
becauſe they want libertie of ſpeech, and of reuenging 
theit iniuries : and this humour, when the ſame is growne 
dtie,; becommeth the inſtrument of ſubtiltie, of craft, and 
of mallice: whence we ſec by experience, that if a man 
rake hell for bad manners and conditions, he cannot find 
worſe than in a flaue, whoſe imagination alwaics occu- 
pierh it ſelfe, in deuiſing how to procure dammage to his 
maiſter, and freedome to himſelfe. Moreouer, the land 
which the people of Iſrael walked through , was not 
much eſtranged nor different from the qualities of - 
gypt: for in reſpect of the miſerie thereof, God promi: 
ſed Abraham to giue him another, much more aboun . 
dant and fruitſulſ. And this is a matter greatly verefied, 
as well in good natural Philoſophie, as in experience, 
that batraine and beggerly regions, not fat, nor plentifull 
of fruit, en men of verie ſharpe wit. And contrari 
wiſe, abundant and fertile ſoiles bring foortlyperſons big 
Rmmed coutagious, and of great bodily forces, but vetie 
Touching Greece, the Hiſtorians neuer male an end 
been, Ber appropriat that region is to breed men 
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it is held a miracle for a man to find a foole in Athens. 
And we muſt note, that this was a citie the moſt miſera- 
ble and moſt barren of all the reſt in Greece, Whence 
we collect, hat through the qualities of Egypt, and of the 
prouinces where the Hebrue people lied, they grew 
verie thick ofcapacitie. But it behooueth like wiſe to vn- 
derſtand, for what cauſe the temperature of Ægypt pro- 
duceth this difference of imggivation. And this will fall 
out a plaine matter when you are done to ware, that in 
this region the Sunne yeeldeth a feruent hear; and there · 
fore the inhabitants haue their braine dried, and choller 
aduſt, the inſtrument of wilineſſe and aptneſſe. In which 
ſence, Arifletii demandeth, why the meu of Æthyopia 


Egypt haue their feercrooked,andare commonly cutle- 


ed and flat noſed? to which probleme he anſwereth, 
That the much heat of the country roſteth the ſubſtance 
of theſe members, and wryeth therm, as it draweth togi- 
ther a peece of leather ſer by the fire 5 and for the fame 
cauſe theirhaire cuxleth, and themſelues alſo are wilie. 
And that ſuch as inhabit hot countries, are wiſer than 
thoſe who are borne in cold re$ions, we haue alreadie 
prooued by the opinion of .driFork : who demandeth 
whence it growes, that men are wiſer in hot climats than 
incold? But he wiſt not to anſwere this probleme, nor 
make diſtinction of Wiſedome : for wee haue prooued 
heretofore, that in man there reſt two ſorts of wiſdome; 
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they iſſued out of bondage,rooke exchange; ot whether 
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and ſuch as are thoſe of Pt. 

Now let vs ſee when the people of Iſtael was 
ted out of Ægypt, and come into the deſatt, what meat 
they did eat, what water they dranke, and of what tem- 
perature the aire was where they trauelledꝰ that we ma 
know whether vpon this occaſion, the wit with whic 


the ame were more confirmed in them? Fortie 

(ſaith the text) God maintained this people with 1 
a meat ſo delicat and ſauourie, as anie migtir be that euer 
men taſted in the world. In ſoxt, that Adoſes ſeeing the de- 
licacie and goodneſſe thereof, commanded his brother 
Auras to fill a veſſell, and place the fame in the Arke of 
confederacie, to the end the deſcendents of this peo» 
ple, when they were ſetled in the land of promiſe, mi 
ſee the bread with which God had fed their fathers, 
whiles they liued in the wilderneſſe, and ho bad pay- 
ment they yeelded him in exchange of ſuch cheriſh. 
ments. And to the end that we, who haue not ſeent᷑ this 
meat, may know of what manner the ſame was: it will do 
well that we deſcribe the Manna which Nature maketh; 
and ſo adioyning thereunto the conceit of a great delica- 
cie, we may wholly imagine his goodneſſe. The mate- 
riall cauſe of which Manna is engendred, is a verie de- 
licat vapour, which the Sunne, with the force of his heat, 
draweth vp from the earth; the which taking ſtay aloft, 
is concocted, and made pertect: and then the cold ofthe 
night comming on it congealethʒ and through his weigu . 
tineſſe, rurneth-co fall vpon the trees and ſtones, whete 
men gather rhe ſame, and preſerue it in veſſels to ſerue 
for food. It is call and Airy honny, through 
the reſemblance which it bearech to he dee an” 
$20it; that 
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ſweet as honny: his figure like that of Coriander, which 
es the holie Scripture placeth alſo in the Manna, 
which the people of Iſtael did eat: and therefore I carrie 
an imagination, that both were ſemblable in nature. Bur 
if that which God created were of more delicat ſub. 
Nance, ſo much the better ſhall we confirme our opini- 
on. But I am euer of opinion, that God applied himſelſe 
to naturall meanes, when with them he could performe 
what he meant; and where nature wanted, his omnipo. 
tencie ſupplied. This I ſay, becauſe to giue them Manna 
to eat in the deſart (beſides that which hereby he would 
nific) me ſeemeth was founded in the ſelſe diſpoſition 
of the earth, which (euen at this day) produceth the beſt 
Manna in the world : through which Galen affirmeth, 
That on Mount Libanus (which is not far diſtant from 
this place) there is great and verie choice abundance: in 
ſort, that the countrey people ate wont to ſing in their 
paſtimes, That Iapiter raineth honny in that region. And 
though it be true, that God miraculouſly created that 
Manna in ſuch quantitie, at ſuch time, and on ſpeciall 
dayes: yet it may bee that it partaked the ſame nature 
with ours, as had alſo the water which Moſes drew forth 
ofthe rocke; and the fire which Elias with his word cau- 
ſed to raine from heauen; all of them natutall things, 
though miraculouſly brought to paſſe. 

The Manna deſcribed by the holic Scripture, it ſayth 
was as deaw, and as the ſeed of Coriander,white, and in 
taſt like Honnie, which conditions are alio in the Manna 
produced by nature. The temperature ofthis meat, the 

Phiſicions ſay, is hot, and conſiſting uf ſubtile and yerie 
delioas parts, which compoſition che Manna caten by 
oxxes, hould alſo ſeeme io haue: wherxon (pla. 

ning 


- 
84 


— 2 tenderneſſe) they ſaid in this manner, Our 
ſoule hath a fulſomneſſe at this flight meat; as if they 
ſhould ſay, that they could no longer endure nor brooke 
ſo light a meat in their ſtomacke : and the Philoſophie 
of this was, that theit ſtomacks had been made ſtrong by 
Onions, Chibals, and Lecks; and comming to cat a meat 
of ſo ſmall reſiſtance, it wholly with them turned into 
choler. And for this cauſe, Galen gaue the charge, that 
men endowed with much naturall heat, ſhould c 
to eate Honnie, or other light meates: for they would 
turne to corruption, and in ſteed of digeſtion, would 
partch vp like ſoot. 

The like hereof befell to the Hebrues, as touching 
Manna, which with them wholly turned into choller a- 
duſt, and therefore they were altogither drie and thin: 
for this meat had no corpulencie to fatten them. Our 
ſoule (ſaid they) is drie, and our eyes ſee nothing but 
Manna. The water which they dranke after this meat, 
was ſuch as they would defire; and if they could not 
find anie ſuch, God ſhewed to Moſes a wood of ſo di- 
vine vertue, that dipping the ſame in groſſe and ſalt wa- 
ters, it made them to become delicat and of good ſauor: 
and when they had no fort of water at all, Moſes took the 
rod with which he had parted the red Sea, and ſtriking 
therewith the rocks, there iſſued ſprings of waters fo de- 
licat and ſauourie, as their taſt could defire. In fort, that 
S. Paule ſayth, The rocke followed them: as if he ſhould 
ſay, The water ofthe rocke ſeconded their taſt, iſſuing 
delicat, ſweet, and ſauourie. And they had accuſtomed 
their ſtomacks before, to drinke waters thicke and bri - 


niſh : for in Egypt (ſayth Galen) they boyled them ere 
they could ſerue for drinke, for that they were naughtie 


and corrupt, ſo as afterwardsdrinkivg waters ſo delicat, 
: it 
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u could not fall out otherwiſe, but that they ſnould turue 
into choller, for that they found ſmall reſiſtance. Water 
ireth the ſame qualities, to digeſt well in our ſto. 
mack (faith Galen) and not to corrupt, that the meat hath 
wheron we accuſtomably feed. If the ſomack be ſtrong, 
it behooueth to giue the ſame ſtrong meat, which may 
anſwer in proportion: if the ſame be weake and delicate, 
ſuch alſo the meat ought to be. The like regard is to be 
held as touching the water: here · through wee ſec by 
experience, that if a man vſe to drinke groſſe water, he 
neuer quencheth his thirſt with the purer, neither fec- 
leth it in his ſtomacke. Rather the ſame encreaſeth his 
thirk : for the exceſſiue heat ofthe ftomacke burneth and 
reſolueth it ſo ſoone as it is receiued, becauſe therein is 
no reſiſtance. 

The aire which N in the deſart, wee may 
alſo ſay, that it was ſubtile and delicat: for iourneying 
ouer mountaines, and through vninhabited places, they 
had the ſame alwaies freſh, cleanſed, and without anic 
corruption: for they neuer made long ſtay in anic one 

So did it alwaies carrie atemperature: for by day 

a cloud was ſer before the Sun, which ſuffered him not 
to ſcorch ouer vehemently; and by night, a pillar of fire, 
which moderated the fame. And to enioy an aire of this 
manner Ariitatie affirmeth) doth much quicken the wit. 
We may conſider then, that the men ol this folke mult 
needs haue a ſeed very delicat and aduſt, eating ſuch meat 
as Manna was, and drinking the waters aboue ſpecified, 
and 1 — enioying an aire ſo cleanſed and plea- 
ſant: as alſo that the Hebrew women bred flowers verie 
ſubtile and delicat. % 

Againe, let vs call to mind, that which _4i#orle ſaid, 

Thas the flowers being ſubtile and delicar, the child who 
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er much it importeth, that for begetting 

„ ſufficiencie, the fathers do feed on delicat meats, we will 

h — at large in the laſt Chapter ofthis worke. And 

p, ſe all the Hebruecs did cat of one ſelſe ſo ſpirituall 

y and delicat meat, and dranke of one ſelfe water, all their : 
e | Cchildrenandpoſteritieprooucdſharpeand great of wit in 

e matters appertaining to this world. 2 

5 Now then, when the people of Iſraell came into the 

ꝛ0 land of Promiſe, with ſo great wit as we haue expreſſed; 


there befell varo them afterwards ſo manie trauai 


is dearths, ſieges of enemies, ſubiections, bondages, 
nd ill intreatings: that though they had not brought from 
is Aegypt and the wilderneſſe, that temperature, hot, drie, 
and aduſt before ſpecified, they would yet haue made 
1 it ſo by this diſmall liſe: for continuall ſadneſſe and toile 
8 vniteth the vitall ſpirits and the arteriall blood in the 
y brain, in the liuer, and in the heart: and there ſtaying one 
ie aboue another, they grow to drineſſe and aduſtion. 
* Where · through oft times they procure the feauer, and 
ay thcirordinarie is to make melancholie by aduſtion,wher- 
ot of they (in maner) do all partake euen to this day, in re- 
e, ſpec of that (which Hipocrates ſaith) Feare and ſadneſſe 
ig continuing a long time, ſigniſieth melancholie. This N 
is choler aduſt (we laid before) to be the inſtrument of 4 
i promptneſſe, craftineſſe, ſharpneſſe, ſubtiltie, and mali- ö 
at Ciouſneſſe. And this is applied to the coniectures of 
d, Phiſicke, and by the ſame a man getteth notice ofthe 
Ty diſeaſes their cauſes and remedies, Wherfore king Fran- 
tie ci vaderſtood this maruellous well, and it was no light. 
neſſe of the braine, or inuention ot the diuell which he 
d, vttered. But through his great feauer laſting ſo manie 
ho dayes, and with the ſadneſſe to find himſelfe ſicke and 
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* his braine 5 imagina 
on roſe to ſuch a point, of which we made proofe to- 
fore, that if it haue the temperature hooffall, a man 
Will on a ſodaine deliver that which he neuer learned. 
But there preſents it ſelſe a difficultie verie great againſt 
all cheſe things rehearſed by vs, and that is, that if the 
children or nephewes of thoſe who were in Agypt, and 
enioyed the Manna, the waters, and the ſubtle aire of 
the wilderneſſe, had been made choice of for Phiſitions, 
it might ſeeme, that king Francis opinion were in ſome 
part probable, for the teaſons by vs reported. But that 
their poſteritie ſhould preſerue till our dayes thoſe diſpo- 
ſitions of the Manna, the water, the aire, the afflictions, 
and the trauailes, which their anceſtours endured in the 
iſon of Babylon, it is a matter hard to be conceiued: 
or if in 430 yeares, during which the people of Iſraell 
liued in Ægypt, and 40 in the Deſart, their ſeed could 
purchaſe thoſe diſpoſitions of abilitie, better and with 
more facilitie could they leeſe it againe in 2000 yeares, 
whileſt they haue beene abſent. And ſpecially ſit hence 
theit comming into Spaine, a region ſo contrarie to A+ 
ypt, and where they haue fed vpon different meats, and 
rinke waters of nothing ſo good temperature and ſub- 
ſtance as thoſe other. 


heir head like a ſugat · loafe. And to 
"ſhave 
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ſigure by art, when the child 
idwiues tooke care to bind their heads with 
s; vntill they | 
thisartificialneſſe grew to ſuch force, as it was conuerted 
into nature: for in proceſſe of time, all the children that 
were borne of nobilitic, had their head ſharpe from their 
mothers wombe. So from thenceforth, the art and dili- 
e of the Midwiues herein, became ſuperfluovs. But 
jo ſoone as they left nature to her | bertie, and her one 
ordering. without oppreſling ker anie longer with arthe 
turned by little and little to recouer againe the figure 
which ſhe had before. | 

In like ſore might it befall the children of Iſrael, who 
pt, the Manna, the 
delicat waters, and their forrowfulneſſe, | 
ſitions of wit in that ſeed : yet thoſe reaſons and 
reſpects ſurceafing, and other contrarie growing on, it is 
certain, that by little and little the qualities of the Manna 
would haue worne away, and other far different there- 
from haue growne on, conformable to the count 
where they inhabited, to the meats which they ſed vp- 
on, to the waters which they drank, and to the aire which 
they breathed. This doubt in naturall Philoſophic hol- 
deth little difficultie: for there are ſome accidents to be 
ſound, which are brought in at a moment, and aſtetwards 
endure for euer in the ſubiect, without poſſibilitie of cox- 
rupting. Others there are, which waſt as much time in 


vndoing,as they occupied in engraſt ſome more, 
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ſome leſſe, according to the action of the agent, and the 
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were ſaſhioned to the forme. And 


hecthoſe 


.clanged incoloun; thar hoſbrineddeads dead; and the fame 


» diſpoſition of the patient. For example of the firft, we 
muſt know, Thar a certaine man through a great feare 
-Whereinto he was driuen, reſted ſo transformed and 


03 laſted | 
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as — he begat bad ris 
without that he could find anie remedie to tale it away. 
Conſormable hereunto it may be, that in 439 yearcs, 
; Whileſt the people of Iſrael led theirlives in Egypt 40 
n the wilderneſſe and 60 in the bondage of Babylon, 
there needed more than 3000 yeares, that this ſeed of 
— H brabam ſhould take a full loſſe of their diſpoſition of 
wit, occaſioned by chis Manna, ſeeing to reforme the 
bad colour, led you a ſodaine through feare, more 
Per yeares wer e But becauſe the truth of 
— may be vnderſtood from the root, it beho-· 
eth to reſolue two doubrs which ſerue to the purpoſe, 
and as, yet I haue not cleered. The firſt is, whence it 
commeth, that meats, by how much the more.delica 
and ſauourie they are, as Hennes, and Partridge, ſo much 
the ſoonet the ke doth abhorre and ſoath them? 
and contrariwiſe, wee ſee that a man eateth Beeſe all the 
yeare long, without receiung anie annoy anc e thereby, 
— he. eat Hennes fleſh but three or foure-dayes to- 
Hides the fifth he cannot abide the ſauour — but 
it will zurne his ſtomacke vpſide downe. The ſe⸗ 
gone is, whence it commeth, that bread-of Wheat, and 
fleſh of Murton, 2 of ſubſtance ſo good. and (a- 
eee Partridgeʒyet the ſtomacke ncuer los · 
| ee wee ſeed thereon all our liues long ? 
de cannot est men, neither 
ett 7 CONTENT . ni sic 
„Tie chat can ſhapeananſmer.tocheſerwo Joubrs,(hall 
ad for hat cauſe,thedeſcendents of the 
ions and ac- 
which anna br brought 1 into chat ſeeds neither 
eee they 
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— that all things created, n; 
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— rant ir 
2 on which the anſwere and reſolution 
8 


dependeth. The firſt is, That all powers (whatſo- 
euer) which goucrne man, are naked, anddeprivedofebe 
conditions and qualities which: reſt in their obiect, to 
the end that they may know and gi indgement of all 
the differences. The eyes partake this propertie, who 
ing to receive into t all — — 


it was of neceſſitie, vtterly to depriue them of figures 
and colours. For if they were = as in thoſe. whoare 


ouercome with the yellow Iaundize, all things whereon 
oy penn to them of the ſame colour. 
So the ton is the inſtrument oſ taſt, ought to 
be void ol —.— if the ſame be ſweet or bitter, 
wee know by experience, that whatſoever wee ent or 
drinke hach the like tat. And the may be auou- 


ched of hearing, of melling, and of The ſecond 


couet their 
reſeruation, and labour to endure euer, and that the 
which God and Nature — 

ner take end: notwithſtanding that afterward they are 
to poſſeſſe a better nature. By this principle, all naturall 
endowed with knowledge and ſence, abhorre and 


—— akereth and corrupteth their natu · 


rall 


The is naked, and deprived of the ſubſtance 


and qualities of all meats in the world, as the 
colours and figures, and when. wee — 


r ; 
09 Thiall of _— 4 
Tal of Wits, © 


h. e Alete and pleaſing; 
doe much alter the ſtomacke; firſt, becauſe ir digefterh 
- andembracerh them with gteat a e and liking, and 
then through their being ſo ſubtle and void of excte. 
mente, they pierce into The ſubſtance of the ſtomacke, 
from whence" they cannot depart againe: the ſtomacke 
then feeling that this meat altereth his nature, and raketh 
away the 1 n which hie carrieth to other meats, 

* the ſame, and if he muſt needs feed 
Hero behoouerh to vſe manie ſallets and ſeaſonings, 
ile him. 
wy yd thi Manns had euen from the beginning: for 
though the ſame were a meat of ſuch delicacie and plea- 
—— yet in the end, the people of Iſraell found it 
— — and therefore ſayd, Our foule loatheth this o- 
lighe meat. A complaint far vnworthie of a people ſo 
peculy fauoured by God, who had pretended a reme 
. in that behalſe, which was, that Manna had thoſe rel- 
I liſhes and rafts which well d with them, to the end 
* they might eat thereof. Thou ſenteſt them bread from 
heaven, which had in it all pleaſingneſſe; for which 8 
Manie amongſt them 22 good appe- 
rite; for they had their bones, their ſinewes, and their 
fleſh; ſo imbewed with Manna and his qualities, that by 
menanes oftherefemblance from each to other, they lon- 
ged after nothing elſe.” The like beſalleth in bread of 
whear, 8 fleſh, whereon we accuſtomably 
ee and of 853 ſubſtance, 2s Beeſe, haue 
much eicrements, and the ſtomacke receiueth them not 
- wichſuchdeſire,as thoſe that are delicar and of good rc 
a and therefore is longer ere the ſame take alteration 
by tem. Hence come ditto comupe dhe dera 


= wo &@ as * rm feige . . * 


— — 3 — 
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dn which Manna made in one day, it behooueth to feed 
a whole moneth vpon contrarie meats. And (aſter this 
reckoning) to deface the qualities that Manna brought 
intb the ſeed in the ſpace of 40 e, there need 4000 
and vpward, And if anie man will not herewith reſt fatis- 
fied, let vs ſay, that as God brought out of Ægypt the 12 
tribes of Iſraell, ſo he had taken then ia male, and 12 fe- 
male Moores of Æthyopia, and had placed them in our 
countrey, in how manic yeares thinke we, would theſe 
Moores and this poſteritie linger to leaue their natiue 
colour, not mixing themſelues the while with white 
erſons ? to me it ſtemerh a long ſpace of yeares wo 
— For though 200 yeares haue paſſed ouer our 
heads, ſithens the firſt Ægyptians came out 0 
into Spaine, yet their po ue not forlorae t 
) their delicacie of wit and pi nor yet that 
| ſed colour which their aunc | 
from Ægypt. Such is the force of mansſced, vehen it re- 
ceiueth thereinto anie well-rooted qualitie. And as in 
| Sjpaine the Moores communicat the colour oftheir el- 
| ders, by ee, their 3 — of Echi- 
ia, ſo alſo the people of Irac! comming from thence, 
15 . to their deſcendents their ſharpeneſſe 
17 of wit, without remaining in Ægypt, ot eating Manna: 
| Lan accident in man, 


for to be ignorant or wiſe, is as w 
as to be blacke or white. True it is, chat theꝝ are not now 
ſo quicke and , as they were 4 thouſand yeares 

e that they left to eat Manna their 


1 
fince: for from the tim Mar 
poſteritie haue euer leſſened hitherto, becauſe theyyſec 
S gypt: neither dranlie waters of ſuch delicacie as in 
the wilderneſſe. As alſoby mingling with thoſe who de- 
| 8 uy * 
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(ich Ariſtorle) that ſee- 
not the greateſt of all 


t 
1 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| to reape the benefit che vicorie. But 
— an anſwere rather of barbarous men than reaſo · 

nable people, who well know, that without a king, with- 

outa commonwealth \andwithour en irn! 

to preſerue men in peace. That which ale ſayd, 

ſerueth verie well to ihe purpoſe, though there he a bet · 

ter anſwere to bo ſtamed, namely, That when Nome ho- 


noured her Captaines with thoſe criumphs and ſolemnni- 
„ the « ofthe trium- 


Erie in ware, ——— 
— ar / egos could . 


a —.— difference. of wit he to be 
who taleth charge in war: neichet — 
chereat, for the manner of Philoſophie whereon this de 

. 
this poi our ſirſt inter, whichporpor- 
teth to male choice of apt wits for learning, But marti 
all affaires are ſd dangerous, and of ſo derp counſell, and 
it falleth out a matter ſa important for a king to know 
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perfor ee part of ſeruiee 
eee 1 
his ſigues, than in the other which we haue alreadie de. 
ſcribed,” Fox which cauſe we muſt note, that malitia and 
militia, vir. martiall matters, and malice, haue as it were 
one ſelſe name, and likewiſe one iſelſe For 
changing a into ⸗, of malitia you make militia, and of mi- 
litia, malitia, with great facilitie. What the nature and 
propertie of malice is, Cicero teacheth, ſaying, Malice is a 
way of hurti ; craftie, and full ofgaile. In' warre (like- 
ſo much into conſideration, as how 
to offend the enemie, and deſend out ſelues from his en. 
 rrappings: Therefore the ie whereofa Gene- 
rall can be poſſeſſed, is, to be malitious with his enemie, 
and neuer er, anie his demeanures to a good 
ſence, but to e e ns and to ſtand on his 


” Belecuc not (fayrh Ecelelafticw) thine enemie, with 

he ſwoeteneth, and in his heart he betraieth the, 
male thee fall into the dibe: he weeperh with his eyes, 
att tic light vpo 8 fir octaſion, he will not be fatisfied 
Hereof we finda nenen le of 


cripture : for the peo EY ſie- 

din Bethulia, and ſtraigh 5 .— with thirſt, 
x famous Ladie 7 iſſued out — reſolution to 
il ſac ona the armie ofthe Aſſy- 
Sentinels and Guards, and be- 
—— ſhe was bound, made anſwere with a 
two-fold mind; L am a d: ofcheHebrucs, hom 
ou ven. cal its yore you, for I haue learned 

into 


hands, and that vou ſhall 
— — 


y would not yee them. 
8 werdende te Idetennined to ſlie vn- 
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No that wit which is requiſit for ambuſbes and fra 


* -. — 


Grnes,and to diſcover vnto him the ſecrets of this 


of ani one ſvuidior. 
So ſudith being brought to 


Halgfernes preſence, thtew 
her ſelſe downe to the ground, and with cleſed hands 
began to worſhip him, and viter words ſull of deceit, 
the moſt craftily that might be, in ſort, that Halefernes and 


all his Counſell verely beleeued, ſhe ſayd nothing but 


poſed; found a conuenient occaſion, and chopped off 
his head. 80 | 11 
Contrarie hereunto are the conditions of a friend, 
and therefore it behooueth euer to yeeld him credit, 
wherethrough Halefernes ſhould haue done better to bo- 
leeue Achior, ſeeing he was his friend, and on zcale chat 
he ſhould not leaue the ſiege with diſhonour, ſayd vnto 
him: Sir, firſt informe your ſelſe whether this people 
haue ſinned againſt God, ſor if it be ſo, himſelſe will de- 
liuer them into your hands, without that you ſhall need 
to conquer them; but if he hold them in grace, know 
for certaine, that he will defend them, and we ſhall not 
be able to vanquiſh them. Holgernes canceiucd diſplea- 
ſure at this aduertiſement, as a man conſident, laſciuious, 
and a wine · bibber, which three things ume topſie tur- 
vie that counſell which is requiſit for the att of war. For 
which cauſe Plato ſayd, he liked verie well of a law which 
the Carthaginians had, by which they commaunded, 
that the Generall whileſt he bad charge of the armie, 
ſhould drinke no wine, for this licour (as (Ariſtotis afſit · 
meth). maketh a man of wit be quite burned vp with 
choler (as Holofernes ſliewed in thoſe fo furious words 


which he ſpake to 45/407.) ] | 


truth: but ſhe not forgetfull what in heart par 


ragems, 
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from this Nowne 7*/at/s, 
this Verbe Ver ſer:ſor thoſe 
and cauillers, vpon a 
and employ their conceit 
 withfacilitie: and ſo the ſame Cicero ex etpliſied it, ſay- 
a man doubtleſſe wi and craftie, I 


, drawing his deſcent 


pertaineth to the imaging- 

powers conſiſt in heat, performe 

: their worte. And for this cauſe, men of great 
Is pany near . war orchis power 
in 8 a 1 

o& — and mercie : all which is 

woom to breed much in warre. Theſe arc 


ood to treat with friends, with whom the wiſedome of 
wnornecdfull, but onely the rightſul- 
efſt ofch. vnderſtanding, which admit. 


eth no d nor doth ani wrong: therefore 
wich the 2 alwayes ſtu- 
* where- 


And fo Chriſt our xedee- 
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wer which finds — th — 
lies which are behooſeſull in that behalſe that ſee · 
meh bo beanouher difference ofthe imagination: 


— che engins and warlike.inftrumenrs, 1 

— rn arewoongwhich dea e | 
euery ſquadron in his due place, and 

Wach knoweth the occaſions of ioyning hens. 

hich plotteth treaties, conſortments and 

ons wih che enemie : ſor all which the vac 


isi t, as ata the eares to ſee withall. Andrthere- 
fore I nothing doubt, but that the art of warre appertai- 
neth to the imagination, for all whatſocuer a good Cap- 
_ is to erforme, inpotteth mee gu ure and 
Now the difficultie reſteth to ſer downe with what 
difference of the imagination in particular, war is to bee 
mannaged. And in this I cannot reſolue with certaintie, 
becauſe the knowing thereof js vetie nice: yet Iconic: 
Qure, that it requireth a degree more of heat than the 
practiſe of Phiſicke, and that it allay choller, but not vt- 
terly quench it. 

This is verie- maniſeſt: ſon thoſe Capraines who are 
full of promptneſſe & ſubtletie are not verie oouragious, 
nor def rous of bickering, neither couet to come to han- 
dyſtrokes ; but by ſtratagems and fetches, without aduen- 
z turing abroken pate, doe bring their purpoſes to paſſe. 
Which propertie better pleaſed/egetiat than any other. 
Good captains (ſaich he) not by open war, in hich the 
petill is — —— ptactiſes, euer aſſay with 
Togo ſafetie of theit one ſouldiors, to cut theit enemies 
— or at leaſt to make them afraid. The fruir of 
of * very wiſchplooked | 


into: 


de 


n ety 
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wed 


10 in the watres, they could 
—— and paſtimes. Wherefore 
the Senattooke a reſolution not to ſecke out ſu couragi- 
ous captaines, wholly deſirous to come to handyſtrokes: 
but men ſomwhar timorous, & verie readie, as © Tabu, 
of whom it is written, that it was a wonder to ſee him 
offer a pitched batraile in the open field, and ſpecially 
when he was far from Rome, in il ſucceſſes be 
could not readily be relieved, and hedidnoughtels duc 
giue way to the enemie, and deuiſe ſtratagems and wilet, 
with which he great enterpriſes, and obtained 
manie victories, without the loſſe of anie one ſouldiour. 
He was receiued imo Rome with great ioy of alfmen: 
ſot if he carried forth a hundredthouſand ſouldiours, he 
. returned with as manie, vnleſſe ſome miſcarried 
by ſickneſſe. The ſhout which the people gaue at his re- 
er (as Exniwe reporteth) of this tenour. 

3 .  Onemunty by lingring, onely vs relee a. 
"F At ifchey had ſaid, This man with giving way to our 
1 enemies, hath made vs lords of the world, and brought 
— backe our ſouldiours to their houſes in ſaſetie. Some 
Captaines haue ſince that time endeuoured to imitate 
him 2 bur becauſe «wanted his wit and readineſſe, 
990301 OWEN fighting, 


and inconueniences aroſe, 
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| had attained this ſo great a victorie, commanded thar = | 


| manie Italian priſoners ſhould; freely be ſer av libertie 
OY 1 fame of his courteſie and 
pardoning mi e diſperſed among the e zalbeit 
— he were — . for of 
his owne nature he was fell and vamercifull, and in ſucli 
ſort was trained yp from the tender yeares of his youth, 
that he neuer learned laws orciuile conditions, but wars, 
ſlaughters and betray ings oftheenemie, Wheret 
he grew to be a captaine very cruell, and malicious in be- 
5 and alwaies deuiſing how he might entrap 
is enemie. And when he ſaw he could not preuaile by 
open war, he ſought to get the vpper hand by policies, 
as was plainly ſeene in this deed of arms by vs rehearſed, 
and by the battaile which he ſound againſt Semproviue, 
nette the riuer Trebia. The tokens to now a man thae 
is poſſeſſed of this difference of wit, are verie ſtrange and 
well worthie of contemplation. VVherethrough Plato 
faith, That the man who is verie wiſe ( in this ſort of abi- 
litie which we trace out) cannot be coutagious nor well! 
conditioned: for Ariſtotle faith; That wiſdome conſiſteth 
in cold, and ſtomacke and manlineſſe in heat. Therefore 
theſe two qualities being repugnant and contrarie, it is 
impaſſible that a man be verie ſull of hardineſſe, and alſd 
of wiſedome there withall. For which cauſe iti neceſſa-· 
rie that choller be burned, and become choller aduſt, 
to the end that a man may prooue wiſe: but here this 
ſpica ol melancholie is found, in aamuch as theſame is 
feare and cowardize are ſtraightwwaies entertained, 
n ſort, that craſt and readinefſe require heat, ſor that the 
fame: is a worke of the imagination, but not in ſuch de- 
grec as courage, herethrough they repugne . 
181: 


Prudence, —.— and Temperance — _ = firſt 
kegquire a wit a temperature, tot t 
may be put in practiſe: for if a Iudge be not —— 
7 ng ing, to make himſelſe capable of the 
point of juſtice, little auailes it that he carriea good will 
to tender euety man his due. Since this his good mea- 
ning may wander out of the way, and wrong the true 
* many ie. The like is to be vnderſtood of wiſdome: 
it the onely will ſufficed ro fer things in good order, 
then inno work, good or euill, ſhould anie error be com- 
mitted. There is no theeſe whatſocuer who ſecketh not 
to rob in ſuch manner as he may not bee eſpied, and 
there is no Captaine, ho deſireth not to be owner of ſo 
much wiſedome, as may ſerue to vanquiſh his enemie. 
But a theeſe that is not his craſteſmaiſter in filching, ſoon 
falleth to be diſcouercd 3 and the Captaine that wanteth 
imagination, ere long is overcome. Fortitude and Tem- 
tance are two yertues, which men carrie in the ir fiſt, 
9 a naturall diſpoſition : for if a man be 
diſpoſed to fer little of his life, and ſhew hardineſſe, he 
may well doit : but if he be couragious of his owne na · 
rucall diſpoſition, Liſtotle and Plato affirme verie truly, 
it is not poſſible that he can be wiſe though he would. 
by this reaſon there groweth no repugnan- 
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ſhould put the enemie in rout; if he had not a wit 


diſorders: for wiſdome liethi not in mens di 


way to caſt away an atmie, wherethrough he euer carieth 
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end they may not be termed ribalds. Hereon is that hh. 


and a Theefe by night; for the one, becauſe he is ſcene 5 
and the other that he may not beknowne, do fight wis 


Malta grounded, who knowing how much it importeth + 
Nobilitie, to be a man of valure, haue a firme law, that 
all choſe of their order ſhall be iſſued from Gentilitie, 
both on the fathers fide aud the mothers: for ſo each of 
them muſt in the combat ſhew himfelfe worth two ofa 
baſer progenie. But if a Gentleman had the charge giuen 
him, to encampe an armie, and the order whereby he 
priat hereunto, he would . 
ion. But 
if there were recommended vnto himthe guard of a gate, 
they might ſoundly ſleepe on his eyes, although by na- 


ture he were a baggage. The ſentence of Fus is to be 


conſtrued, when a wiſe man followeth his ont natural! 
inclination, and doth not correct the ſame by reaſon. 
And in that ſort it is true, that a verie wiſe man cannot 
of his naturall diſpoſition be couragious: for choler a- 
duſt (which maketh men wiſe) maketh'liim alſo,ſaich A- 
pocrates, timorous and ſearefull. The ſecond propeitie, 
wherewith a man poſſeſſed of this difference of wir, can- 
not be endowed, is to be pleaſant and of quaint behaui- 
our: forwhich his imagination he frameth manie plots, 


and weereth,thatwhatſocuererror or negligence are the 


an eye tothe maine chance. But people of little worth 
- eallcarcfulneſſe a toile, chaſtiſemen e 1d mere 
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_Aupourton. ſpringeth, becauſe men are 
ts, who pierce not into the true value of things, nor in 


2 


what ſort they ought to be managed: but the wiſe and 
*Skilfull cannot hold patience, nor beare to ſee matters 
Lill bandled, though they nothing appertaine vnto them. 
ſelues, and therefore liue a ſmall while, and with much 
. trouble of ſpirit. Whence Salamon (aid, I gaue alſo my 
mind to vnderſtand wiſdome, doctrine, errors, and follie; 
and ſound that in theſa alſo, there is wearineſſe and af. 
fiction of ſpirit: for into much wiſedome entreth much 
diſpleaſure, and who ſo attaineth Science, getteth ſor- 
row. In vhich words it ſeemeth that Sa/omon gaue ys to 
vaderſtand, that he liued better contented being igno- 
rant, than aſter he had receiued wiſedome. And ſo verily 
it came to paſſe: fox the ignorant live moſt careleſſe, in 
as much as nothing giueth them paine and vexation, und 
they little recke who haue a better capcaſe than them -· 
_ſelues. The vulgar accuſtometh to call ſuch the Angels 
of heauen: ſor they ſee how they take nothing at heart, 
neither find ſault with any thing ill done, but let all paſſe: 
but if they conſidered the wiſedome and condition of 
the / they ſhould ſee it were a word that carried 
euill conſonance, and acaſe for the inquiſition houſe: 
for from the day when we receiue the vieofreaſon, vn- 
till. that of our death, they doe nought els ſaue re- 
prooue vs for all our euill doings, and aduiſe vs to tliat 
ni he to doe. And if as they ſpeake to vs in 
they ll language, by mouing our imagination, ſo 
they ſhould deliver. vs their opinion in materiall words, 
wee would hold them importunate and vamannerly 
brought vp. And hee that belecucth.nor this, let him 
don) ſeemed ſuch/ a one to Hani and to the wiſe of his 


- 
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brother Philip, ſeeing (becauſe they wonld nor heate his 
 faulrfindings) they faire and well chopped oF his end. 
Better were it, that theſe men, who by the vulgarare 
fondly termed Angels of heauen, were called Aſſes of 
the earth: for amongſt brute beaſts (faith Galen) there is 
none more blunt, or of leſſe wit than the Aſſe; although 
in memorie he ouerreach all the reſt. He reſuſeth no bur · 
den, he gocth whither he is driven without anie gaine - 
ſtriving he winceth not, he biteth not, hee is not ſugi- 
tiue, nor iadiſh conditioned; if he be laboured with a 
cudgell, he ſetteth not by it, he is wholly made to the 
well liking and ſeruice of him that is to vſe him: theſe 
ſelfe properties doe thoſe men parrake, whom the vulgar 
terme Angels of heauen; which ſport-making ſpringeth 
in them, 2 that they are blockheads and voidof imagi 
nation, and haue their wrathfull power deze rem, 
which tokeneth a great defect in a man, and argueth that 
he is ill compounded. f 
There was neuer Angell nor man in the world better 
conditioned than Chriſt our redeemer, and he enterin 
one day into the temple, belaboured — | 
whom he found there ſelling of merchandize: and this 
he did, becauſe the iraſcible is the chaſtice giuer, and 
ſword of reaſon, and the man who reprooueth not things 
ill done, either ſneweth himſelfe but a foole, or is depri 
ued of the wrathfull power. In fort, that it falls out a 
miracle to ſee a wiſe man of that gentleneſſe or conditi- 
ons, which are beſt liking to lewd mens fancies : where. 
through ſuch as ſer downe in writing the actions of Julius 
Ceſar, maruelled to ſee how his ſouldiors could ſupport a 
man ſo rough and ſeuere, and this grew in him, becauſe 
he lighted vpon a wit tequiſit for the warres. The third 
— ho are 8 „ 
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Vin their hoſen hanging about their hee. es, full of 
Princkles, their cap fitting vpon the one fide, with ſome 
edbare gabberdine on their backe, and neuer long to 
change ſuits. 
IT, his propertie, Lucius Flrus recounteth, had that fa. 
mous Captain /7riatwe,by nation a Portuguiſe, of whom 
(exaggerating his great humilitie) he ſaith and affirmeth, 
that he deſpiled fo much all ornament of his perfon, as 
there was no priuat ſouldior in his armie that went worſe 
apparelled than himſelſe. And er was no vertue, 
neither did he the ſame artificially, but it is a natural ef- 
fe& of thoſe, who are poſſeſſed with that difference of 
imagination after which we enquire. 
his rechleſneſſe in Iulius Ceſar greatly deceiued Ci- 
zero: for being asked (after the battell) the cauſe which 
mooued him to follow the partie of Pompey; he anſwered 
(as Macrobizs recounteth) His girding deceiued me: as if 
he had (aid; It was my beholding of la lis Cæſar to be a 
man ſoniewhat ſlouinly, and who neuer wore his girdle 
handſomely, whom his ſouldiors in ſcoffe called Looſe- 
coat. But this ſhould haue _— and made him to 
v, that he was endowed with a wit requiſit to the 
wear of warre. Rightly did S4 hit e on the 
head, who (as Suctonius Trazguiliins reporteth) ſeeing the 
techleſneſſe of Ialius Ceſar in his apparelling himſelfe 
when he was a boy, aduertiſed the Romanes, ſaying, 
Take beed of this ill girdedyong fellow. The Hiftorians 
buſie themſelues much; in recounting ho careleſſy 
 Hawnibal bare him touching —— and how little 
he reaked to goe neat and ome, To grow in great 
didike at motes on the cape, to take much care that his 
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that ima . Nerf the war 
is, to haue a and the reaſon hercof 

N be learned: for 4340 difference of i ws 
ſideth in the forepart of the head, —— 
exceſſiue heat * the skin of the head, and cloſeth 
on poares, through which the haire is to paſſe, Beſides 

hat the matter whereof the haire is engendred (as the 
aalen auouch) _ aa oi rw the _ 

eth in time of his nouriſhing, an 

— there is, they are conſumed and —— 
the matter faileth whereof they may breed. And if Iulius 
Ceſar had beene ſeene in this point of ie, he 
would not ſo much haue ſhamed at his bald head, as that 
to couer the ſame, he cauſed the ax mm. of his haire 
which ſhould hang downe on hisnecke, to be featly tur- 
ned towards his forchead. And Sectonine maketh men- 
tion, that nothing ſo much contented him, as when the 
Senat enacted, chat he 2 — garland on 
his head, and ag none other ground, than becauſe 
thereby he might couer his badneſſe. Another ſore of 
baldneſſe from hauing the haire hard and carth- 
ly, and of a groſſe com bur that betokenethi a 


oid of imagination, and memorie. 
The are known who haue this 
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dats — 
2 — though you ſtand hearkening 
: 2 —— 2 0. le who have this if 
t w is difference 
| is, to be honeſt, and to take great diſlike 
5 7 —— and baudie ralke : and therefore Cicero faith, that 
men verie reaſonable doe imitate the honeſtie of nature, 
who hath hidden the vnſeemely and ſhamefull parts, 
which ſhe made to provide for the neceſſitie of mankind, 
and not to adorne it; and ſhe conſenteth not to falten 
the eyes on theſe, nor that the eares ſhould once heate 
them named. This we might well attribute to the imagi- 
nation, and ſay, that the ſame reſteth offended at the cuill 
repreſentation of theſe parts, but in the laſt Chapter wee 
rendered a reaſon of this effect, and reduced the ſame to 
the ynderſtanding , and we adiudged him defeRiue in 
this power, who tooke not offence at ſuch diſhoneſtie. 
And becauſe to the difference of imagination, beute 
nant to the art Militarie, there is ioyned this diſcourſe, 
cherfore are good Captains 9 Wherethrough 
in the hiſtorie of Aaliun Caſar wee find an action of the 
. greateſt honeſtie that might be, and that is, whileſt they 
murthered him with daggers inthe Senate- houſe, hee 
aa was im to eſcape death) gaue him 
elfe to fall to the ground, and ſo firred his imperiall robe 
about him, that 3 death they found him couched 
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maketh men vnſortunat, and that their enterpiſes dos 
not alwaies take ſucceſſe after their deſire, ſaue chat they 
are deprived of wiſedome, and lay not hold on the con- 
uenient meanes for atchicuing their exploits. For that 
Inius Ceſar ſhewed ſuch wiſdome in the affaires which 
he managed, he bare away the bell (in reſpect of fortu- 
nateneſſe) from all other Captaines ofthe world, ſo as in 
perils of importance he encouraged bis ſouldiours, ſay- 
ing; Feare not, ſor you haue Caſars good fortune age 
on your partie. 
The Stoicks held opinion, that as there was a firſt cauſe, 
euerlaſting, almightie, and of infinite wiſedome, knowne 
by the order and concert of his marucllous-works , ſo 
ſo there was another vnwiſe and vaconcerted, whoſe 
workes prooued without order, without reaſom, and 
void of diſcretion : for with an affection no way-reaſo- 
nable, it giueth and reaueth from men riches, digniti 
and honour, This they teatmed Fortune, ſeeing her a 
friend to men who performe their buſineſſe by haph 
zard, without forecaſting, without erent 


faſhion which ſhe held in diſtributing ber gifts; her 
ſtanding on the round ball, berokened the ſmall firme- 
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cilicie that ſhe reacheth 
them ſoorth, ; keeping ſtedfaſtneſſe in ought 
— — worſt part they found in her, was, 
- char ſhefauoureth the wicked, and perſecuteth the ver. 
mou z loueth the foolifh, and abhorreth the wiſe; aba- 
erh the noble, & aduanceth the baſe : what is foule, plea. 
ſietch her, and what is faire, worketh her annoyance. Manie 
men placing confidence in theſe properties, becauſe they 
know — good fortune, take hardineſſe to vn. 
dertabe ſond and headlong enterpriſes, which yet ptoſ. 
per with them verie luckily:and yet other men, verie wiſe 
— — — aduenture to execute _ _ 
priſes which t . with great diſcretion, fin- 
ding by experience that ſuch bod work ſucoeſſe, | How 
— a friend Fortune ſheweth her ſelſe to bad people, 
inland maketh' knowne by this probleme, Whence 
ir, that riches (for the moſt part) ate poſſeſſed 
racher by the wicked, rhan by men of worth? Wheteto 
be ſhaperhanſwer,Pert becauſe Fortune being blind, 
cannot mow nor mabe c of what's beſt, But this is 
annunfrerevaworthic bf fo great a Philoſopher : for it is 
not Fortune that beſtoweth — and though 
it were, yet he yeeldeth no rea fon, why the alwayes 
cheriſheth the bad, and abandoneth't The true 
. are oe is, that the lewd ſort are * 
tie, ea gullant nation to ile in 
mg'and i and can e and em- 
loying their: e dene is offered. 
—— — 


honeſt men v 
dad endeuoured to imitate theſe bad ſeflowes, and by 


fervdayeshaveloſt their 
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t bee yes n of thegoods 
p, to his one behoofe, ſalued vp all his reckonings, and 
G got hisquietw eft, VV hich wiſdome (though it were faul- 
15 tie) yet God commended, ſaying; The children of this 
a- N are more wiſe in their kind than the children of 
ie gh, For theſe ordinarily enioy a v li 
'y ob which power they place Fn. aj ranges. 
n. law, and haue want of imagination, whereto the know 
. ledge how to liue in this world appertaineth ; where- 
fe through manic are motally good, becauſe they lache the 
= _ how 2 —— — — 
n- and apparent. The naturall Philoſophers, ſe 
327k«4•9K4c“«k. 
- a cauſe, as ladie Fortune, tow phe im- 
K, pute good and bad ſucceſſes, and not tothe vnakilfulneſſt 
d and little knowledge of men. 
o Foure ſorts of people there are in euetie comman- 
d, wealth, if a man lift to marłe chem, For ſame men are 
8 wiſe, and ſeeme not ſo; others ſo, and are not 
8 others neither are, nor ſeem, and ſome both ate, and ſeem 
h ſo. Some men there are filent, ſlow in ſpeech, ſtayed in 
= anſwering not curious nor copious ol words: yet they 
N retaine hidden within them, a narurall power _ 
N ning to the imagination, whereby they know the fit time 
„ and: occafion to bring their purpoſe to paſſe, and how 
1 they are therein to demeane themſelues, without com- 
J municating or imparting their mind to anie other. Theſe 
0 bythe vulgar are called happie andiuckie, them ſeeming 
at wick little knowledge and zeſſe wit euetie thing fab | 
y | | 
t leth into theit lap. HS | | 147 + 2 12398 
Others contrariwiſe are oſ much eloquence in words 
eim to 
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and iadez for the matters which they diſſeigne and worke 
_ with much wiſdome, ſhe ſuffereth not to rake good ef 
ſect: but if there were a Fortune whomighrplead her 
owne defence, ſhe wouletel! chem, Lour ſelues are the 
rds, the ſors, and the doe · nought⸗ 5 whom you 
ſpeakeof, that being vnskilfull, bold your ſelues wile, and 
| viing vir meanes, would yet reape good ſucceſſes. This 
ſort of people haue a kind of it | 
vp and ſetteth foorth their and reaſons, and ma- 
keth them ſeeme to bee what indeed they are not. 
Whereon I conclude, that the Generall who is endo- 
ed with a wit requiſit for the art Militarie, and doth duly 
forecaſt what he is to exploit, ſhall be fortunate and hap- 
pic, otherwiſe it is loſt labour to looke that he euer pre- 
uaile to victorie, vnleſſe God doe fight for him, as he did 
for the armics of Iſraell, and yet withall, they choſe the 
wiſeſt and akilfulleſt amongſt them to be commanders, 


eee eee ds; neither yet 
may a man wholly affic on his owne wit and ſufficiencie, 


but it will doe beſt to ioine both together; for tbete is no 
other Fortune, ſaue God, and a mans one good inde 
uour. CM DOS wget goon 
Sm who firſt deviſed Cheſle; 4 ee 
art Militaric, repreſenting thetein all the occurrents 
and contemplations of 8 leauiog any one be- 


cher can che plaier who beateth 
hee] med 
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dis play, was, that when the king is mated, the contra» 


not 


ng which he ord in 


edin 


— The bet hi 


ric partie is va + thereby to let vs vnderſtand, that 
the chiefe force of an atmie, conſiſteth in a com · 
maunder to gouerne and dired the ſame : and for prooſe 
he lotted as manie chiefe men to the one {ide as 
to the other, to the end, that whoſdeuer loſt, might be 
aſcertained, it ſe fell out through default of his owne 
knowledge, and not of Fortune. Aud this is more appa- 
rantly ſeene, if we conſider, that a skilfull plaier will fpare 


halſe his men to the other partie, and yet for all that get 


the game. And this was it which get i W of- 
ten  oudiomanrekeyanqwh mani nd 


vali 
they be gouerned by a Generall who-canskill in ambu- 
ſhes and 

mige 


He ordained alſo, that the pawnes 
not turne backe, thereby to aduiſe the ee 
der, that he duly forecaſt all chances, cre he ſend foorth 
his ſouldiors to the ſeruice, becauſe ifanie miſchaunce a · 
light, it behooues rather that they be cut in peeces where 
they were placed, than to turne their backes, forthe ſonl- 
for is not to know when time ſerueth to ſlie or to fight, 
we by direction of his Captaine, and therefore ſo long 
as his life laſteth, he is to keepe his place, vnder paine 
becommiog infamous, Hereunto he adioyned another 
law, that che pawne Nr e ſeuen 1 
without being taken, ſhquld | e a queene, & mig 
make anie Ro pleaſure, and be placed next the 
ing. as one {et at libertie, and endowed with nobilitie; 


whereby he gaue vs to vnderſtand, how in the warre it 


iwporceth greatly for making the ſouldior yaliant , to 
1 pro- 


f 


| principally andprofir paſſ 
—— — will exploit with 
and gallantneſſe. For which cauſe. 47. 


proclaimed in the army, VVhoſocuer ſhal 
ſtrike that man, (meaning, kill the Giant Go/#&) ſhall be 
made rich by che King, and ſhall haue his daughter to 
wife, and his houſe ſhall be enſtanchiſed in Iſtael from al} 
manner tribute. Conformable vnto this Proclamation, 
there was a Court in Spaine, which ordained, that what. 
ſocuer ſouldior, by his vſage, deſerued to receiue 
for his pay 500'Solgi (this was the greateſt ſtipend al. 
lowed in the warres) ſhould himſelfe aud his poſteritie, 
be diſcharged for euer from all taxes and ſeruices. The 
Moores (as they are great players at Cheſſe) haue in their 
plaies ſer ſeuen degrees in imitation of the ſeuen draughts 
which the Panne muſt make to be a Queene, and ſo they 
enlarge the play from one te the ſecond; and from the 
ſecond to the third, vntill they arriue to ſeuen, anſwera 
ble to the proofe that the ſouldior ſhall giue of himſelfe: 
and if he be ſo gallant as to inlarge his pay to the ſeuenth, 
they yeeld him the ſame : and for this cauſe they are ter- 
med Septerniers, or Seuenſtears. Theſe haue large li- 
berties and exemptions, as in Spaine thoſe Gentlemen 
who are called Hide/gor, The reaſon hereof, in natural 
Philoſophic is verie pldine for there is nofacultic ofall 
Sole Be ponent we prill willingly worke; vn- 
iftetle proueth in the generatiue power, and the ſelfe 
reaſon wehe ft the edge, The oblad alt h rw. 0 
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ſeemeth was cuill done, to ſtudie in one Vniuerſitie, and 


full facultie (as we haue aboue ſpecified) is honour and 
aduantage; and if this ceaſe , ſtraightwaics courage 
and: ſtomacke decay: by allthis may be conceived the 


great ſignification which it carrieth ro make that payne 


a queene, who hath made ſeuen draughts without ta- 
ing: for whatſoeuer the greateſt nobilitie inthe world, 


that hath been or ſhall be, hath ſprung and ſhall ſpring 


from pawnes, and priuat men, who by the valour of their 
perſon haue done ſuch exploits , as they deſerued for 
themſelues and their poſteritie the title of Gentl 

Knights, Noblemen, Earles, Marqueſſes, Dukes, and 


og: True it is, that ſome are ſo ignorant and void of 
conſi 


deration, as they will not graunt that their nobilitie 
had a beginning; but that the ſame is euetlaſting, and 
growne into their bloud, not by the grace of ſome parti. 
cular king, but by the ſupernaturall and diuine reaſon. To 
the bent of this purpoſe (though we ſhall thereby ſome- 
what lengthen our matter) I cannot but recount a verie 
wittie diſcourſe , which paſſed betweene our Lord the 
Prince Don Carlos, and the Doctor Suares of Toledo, 
who was Iudge of the Court of Alcala of Heuares. 
Prince. Doctor what thinke you of this people? Doctor. 
Very well (my Lord) for heere is the beſt aire, and the 
beſt ſoile of anie place in Spaine. P. For ſuch the Phiſi- 
tions made choice of to recouer my health: haue on. 
ſeene the Vniuerſitie? D. No my L. P. See it then: for it 
is verie ſpeciall; and where they tell me the Sciences ate 
verie learnedly read. D. Verily, for a colledge and parti- 
cular ſtudie, it carrieth great fame, and ſhould be ſuch in 
effect, as your highneſſe ſpeaketh of. J. VV here did you 
ſtudie ? D. In Salamanca, my lord. P. And did you pro- 
ceed Doctor in Salamanca? D. My lord, no. P. That me 


take 
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tale degree in another. D. May it pleaſe your highneſſe, 
chat the charges of taking degrees in Salamanca, are ex- 
ceſſiue; and therefore we poore men flie the ſame, and 
get vs to ſome other Vniuerſitie, knowing that we re. 
cCeiue our ſufficiencie and learning not from the degree, 
put from our ſtudie and paines, albeit my parents were 
not ſo poore, but if them liſted might haue bore the 
charge of my proceeding in Salamanca: but your high- 
neſſe well knowerh, that the doctors of this Vniuerſitie 
haue the like franchiſes as the — of Spaine, and 
to vs who are ſuch by nature, this exemption doth harm, 
at leaſt to our poſteritie. P. Which of the kings mine an- 
ceſtors gaue this nobilitie to your linage? D, None. And 
to this end your highneſſe muſt vnderſtand, there are 
two ſorts of gentlemen in Spain; ſome of bloud, and ſome 
by priuiledge: thoſe in bloud (as my ſelfe) haue not re- 
ceiued theix nobilitie at the kings hand, but thoſe by pri. 
uiledge haue. P. This matter is verie hard for me to con- 
ceine, and I would gladly that you expreſſed it in plai- 
ner tearmes : for if my bloudroyall, reckoning from my 
| ſelfeto my father, and from him to my grandfather, and 
ſo by order from each to other, commeth to finiſh in P.. 
lagius: to whom by the death ofthe king Don Rodericke, 
the kingdome was giuen, before which time he was not 
king. If we reckon vp after this ſort your pedigree, ſhall 
wee not come at laſt to end in one who was no gentle: 
man ? D. This diſcourſe cannot be denied, for all things 
haue had a beginning. P. I aske you then, from whence 
that firſt wat had his nobilitie, who gaue beginning to 
your nobilitie ? hee could not enfranchiſe himſelfe, nor 
plucke out his owne necke from the yoke of tributes and 
ſexuices, which before time hee paied to the kings my 
predeceſſors: for this were a kind of theft, and a prefer: 

II ; ring 


ring himſelfe by force withthe kings 


. 407 ... g yy "2 1 
| patrimonie, and it 
ſoundeth not with reaſon , that gentlemen of bloud | 
ſhould haue ſo bad an originall as this: therefore it fal. 
leth out plaine, that the king gaue himfreedome, & yeel. 
ded him the grace of that nobilitie. Now tell me from 
whom he had it. D. Your highneſſe concludeth verie 
well, and it is true, that there is no true nobilitie ſaue of 
the kings grant: but we tearme thoſe noble of blood, of 
whoſe originall there is no memorie, neither is it ſpe- 
cified by writing, when the ſame began, nor what king 
yeelded them this fauour : and this obſcureneſſe is re. 
ceiued in the common-wealth for more honourable, 
than diſtinctly to know the contrarie. The common- 
wealth allo maketh gentlemen: for when a man grow. 
eth valorous, of great vertue, and rich, it dareth not to 
challenge ſuch a one, as ſeeming thereby to doe him 
wrong, and that it is fit a man of that worth doe liue in all 
ſranchize. This reputation paſſing to the children, and to 
the nephewes, groweth to nobilitie, & ſo they geta pre- 
rence againſt the king. Theſe are not therefore gentle- 
men, becauſe they receiue 5 oo Soldi of pay; but when 
the contrarie cannot be prooued, they paſſe for ſuch. 
That Spaniard, who deuiſed this name ofa gentleman, 
Hiſjoas/gos , gaue verie well to vnderſtand this doctrine 
which we haue ſet downe; for by his opinion men haue 
two kinds of birth, the one natutall, in which all are 
equall, the other ſpirituall. When a man performethanie 
heroicall enterpriſe, or anie vertue or extraordinarie 
wotke, then is he new borne, and procureth for himſelſe 
other new parents, and leeſeth that being which hee 
had tofore, Yeſterday he was called the ſonne of Peter, 
and nephew of Sanchime, and now he is named the ſonne 


of his one actions. Hence had that a 
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-* - his originall,whichGith,Every man is the ſon of his own 
workes. Andbecauſerhe good and vertuous workes, arc 
n the holy ſcripture termed ſomwhar, and in the Spaniſh 
tongue it ſigniſieth algo, and vices and ſins nothing, which 
inthe Spaniſh is tearmed nada. This Spaniard compoun. 
* ded this word e dalgo thereof, which importerh nought 
els, but that ſuch a one is deſcended of him, who per. 
formed ſome notorious and vertuous action: for which 
he deſerved to be rewarded by the King or common. 
wealth, togither with all his poſteritie for euer. The law 
of the Partita ſayth, That his da/go fignifieth the ſonne 
of goods: Bur if we vnderſtand the fame of temporall 
goods, the reaſon was not good; for there are infinit 
gentlemen poore, and infinit rich men, who are no gen- 
tlemen: but if he meane the ſonne of goods, that is to ſay, 
of good qualities, it carrieth the ſame ſence which wee 
before expreſſed. 
Of the ſecond birth which men ought to haue be- 
fides their naturall, there is affoorded vs anaturall exam- 
le in the Scripture, where Chriſt our redeemer repre» 
endeth Nic , becauſe he (being a doctor of the 
law) wiſt not yet, it was neceſſarie that a man ſhould be 
borne of new, thereby to obtain a better being, and more 
honourable parents than his naturall: for which cauſe, 
all the time that a man performeth no heroicall enter. 
priſe, in this ſence he is called hy de nada, to weet the 
ſonne of nothing; although by his aunceſtors he beate 
the name of h% dulgo, that is, the ſonne of ſome what, 
or a Gentleman. To the purpoſe of this doctrine, I will 
recite vnto you a diſcourſe which paſſed bet weene a verie 
honourable Captaine and a Caualiero, who ſtood much 
on the pantophles of his Gentilitie. Whereby ſhall be 
-difcoucred, in what the honour of this ſecond birth con- 
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Captaine then fallingyin 5 panie wichen 
knot of Caualieros, and diſcourſing of the and 
libertie, which Souldiors enioy in Italie, in a certaine de- 
maund, which one of them made him, he gaue him the 


Jou, becauſe he was natiue of that place, and the ſonne 


of meane parents, borne ina village of ſome few houſes: 
but the Captaine (aggreeued thereat) anſwered, ſaying 
Signor, your ſignorie ſhall vnderſtand, that Souldiors 
who haue enioyed the libertie of Italie, cannot content 
themſelues to make abode in Spaine, becauſe of the ma- 
nie laws which are here enacted againſt ſuch as ſet hand 


to their ford. 


The other Cavalieros hearing him vic the tearme of 
Signoria, could not forbeare laughter. The Caualiero 
bluſhing hereat, vied theſe wotds, Your mercede may 
weet, that in Italie, to ſay Signoria, importeth ſo muchas 
in Spaine to ſay mercede, and this Signor Capitano, being 
accuftomed to the vie and manner of that countrie, gi- 
ueth the tearme of Signoria, where he ſhould doe that of 
mercede. Hereto the Captaine anſwered, ſaying; Let not 
your Signorie hold me to be a man ſo ſimple, but that 
know when I am in Italie, to applie my ſelfe to the lan- 
guage oſ Italie, and in Spain, to that of Spain: but he that 
in Spain talking with me, may giue me the you, it behoo- 
ueth at leaſt that he haue a Signorie in Spain; and yet ſo 
Ican ſcarſe take it well: the Caualiero ſomwhat affronted 
made reply, ſaying; why Signor Capitano, are you not 
native in ſuch a place, and ſonne to ſuch a manꝰ And know 
you not againe who Iam, and what mine anceſtors haue 
been? Signor (anſwered the Capraine)I know right well, 
that your Signorie is a good Caualiero, and ſuch haue 
been your elders: but I and my righrarme (whictPnow 1 

nowledge: for my Ms tet than you und all 
HE your 
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ir linage. This Cugtain meant toallude to the ſecond 
* when hee ſaid, I and my tightarme, which now I 
| - acknowledge to be my father; and that not vnduly: for 
* with his right arme, and with his ſword he had perfor- 

= med ſuch actions, as the valour of his perſon was equall 
to the nobility ofthat Caualiero. For the moſt part, the 
laws and nature (faith Plato) are contrary: fora man ſom. 
times iſſuetk out of natures hands, with a minde verie 
wiſe, excellent, noble, franke, and with a wit apt to 
command a whole world: yet becauſe his hap was to be 
borne in the houſe of Amiclas, a baſe peaſant, by rhe 
laws he remaineth depriued of that honour and libertie 
wherein natare placed him. And contrariwiſe we ſec 0- 
thers, whoſe wit and faſhions were ordained to be ſlaues; 
and yet for that they were borne in noble houſes, they 
come by force of the lawes to be great Lords. But one 
thing hath been noted manie daies 9 is worthie 
ofconſideration, that thoſe who are born in villages and 
thatched houſes, prooue more ſufficient men, and of 
greater towardneſſe for the Sciences and armes, than ſuch 
as hane great Cities for their birth · place. Vet is the vul- 
gar ſo ſubiect to ignorance, as they gather a conſequence 
to the contrarie, from birth in meane places: hereof the 
ſacred Scripture affoordeth vs an example, where it is 
read, that the people of Ifracl much wondering at the 
t workes of our Sauiour C hriſt, ſaid, Is ir poſſible, 
out of Nazareth can come ought thatis good? But 
toreturne to the wit of this Captaine, of whom we haue 
diſcourſed : he ought to be endowed with much vnder- 
Randing, and with the difference of imagination, which 
Srequilit for the art of war. Vherethrough, in this trea · 
tile weedeliuer much doctrine, whence wee may gather 
wherein che valour of men conliſteth, that they may reap 
eg (2 eſtimation 
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Six things (me ſeemeth) a man ought to haue, tothe 
end he may be tearmed honourable, and which of them 
ſocucr want, his being is thereby impaired: bur yetall 
of them are not in one ſelſe degree, nor partake'a 
like value, or the ſelfe qualities. 

The firſt and principall, is the valour of a mans one 
perſon, as touching his wiſdome, iuſtice, mind, and cou- 
rage. This maketh riches and birth- right, from hence: 
ow honourable titles; from this beginning all the no- 
ilitie in the world fetcheth his originall. And if anie be 
ſetled in a contrarie opinion, let him go to the great hou- 
ſes in Spaine, and he ſhall find, that they all deriue their 

iginall from particulat men, who by the valour of their 
perſons attained to that, which now by their ſucceſſions 
is poſſeſſed. : gg = 

The ſecond thing which honoureth a man, next to 
the valour of his perſon, is ſubſtance, without which we 
find not, chat anie man carrieth eſtimation in the com- 
mon · wealth. 

The third is, the nobilitie and antiquitie of his ance- 
ſtors, to be well borne, and of honourable bloud, is a 
thing verie precious; but yet retaineth initſelfeagrear 
deſect: for by itſelfe alone it yeeldeth a ſlender auaile, 
as well in regard of the gentleman himſelſe, as of other 
who ſtand in need thereof: for a man can neither eat nor 
drinke the ſame, nor apparrell himſelfe therewithall, nor 
giue nor beſtow the ſame : but it maketha man to liue 
as dying, by depriuing him of the remedies which he 

be otherwiſe procure to ſupplic his neceſſities; bur 
let him vnite the fame with riches, and by no degree of 
honour it can be counteruailed. Some are wont to re- 


ſemble nobilitie to a cypher in numbring, which of ic 
" | Qij ſelfe 
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ſelfe beareth uo value, but vnited with another number, 
multipliet h che ſame. | 
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The fourth point which maketh a man to be of ac. 


count, is to haue ſome diꝑnitie or honourable office, and 
:contrariwiſe nothing ſo much abaſeth a man, as to get his 
living by ſome handycraſt. 

The fift thing which honoureth a man, is to be cal. 
led by a good ſurname, and a gracious Chriſtian name, 
which may deliver a pleaſing conſonance to the care, 
and not to be termed a paſtie, or peſtell, as ſome that I 
know; We read in the generall hiſtorie of Spaine, that 
there came twWo Embaſſadours out of France vnto king 
Alphonſe the ninth; to demaund one of his daughters in 
mariage for. their ſoueraigne king Philp: one of which 
Ladies was verie faire, and named #7racs the other no- 
thing ſo gratious, and called Blanche. They both com- 
ming in preſence of the Embaſſadours, all mer. held it as 
a matter reſolued, that the choice would light vpon 
Vrrata, as the elder, and fairer, and bettet adorned : but 
the Embaſſadours enquiring each of their names, rooke 
offence at the name of Vrraca, and made choice of the 
Ladie Blanche: ſaying, that her name would be better te- 
ceiued in France than the other. | 

The ſit thing which honoureth a man, is the ſeeme- 
ly ornament of his perſon, and his going well apparelled, 
and attended with manie waiters. The good diſcent of 
tze Spaniſhnobilitie, is of ſuch as through the valour of 
mmeir perſon, and through their honourable enterpriſes 
atchieued, grew in the wars to the pay of 506 Soldi. The 
originall hereof our late writers cannot verifie : for if 
theyfindnor their matter laid downe in writing, and ex 


preſſed to their hands by othertʒ they are vnable to ſup- 
plie the fame wich anie inuention of their owne. _ 
wy erence 
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membrance is „ that if the memoric haue loſt anie of 
choſe things which at firſt it knew, it cannot call the ſame 


' to mind, without new learning thereof: but remem. 


brance enioyeth this ſpeciall grace, that if it forget ought, 
by ſtopping a while to diſcourſe thereupon, it turneth to 
find out that which was before loſt. Which may be the 
Court that ſpeaketh in fauour of good ſouldiours, we 
find at this day recorded neither in bookes, nor in the 
memorie of men, but there are left as reliques theſe 
words, by dalgo, in thoſe that receiue 5 00 Soldi of pay, 
after the Court of Spain, and their known wages. By ma- 
king diſcourſe, and arguing whereon, it will fall out an ea- 
fie matter to find out their aſſociats. Antony of Lebriſſa 
giuing the ſignification of this verbe, vendlico, cas: ſaith, 
the ſame ſignifieth, to draw vnto it that which is due for 
pay, or by reaſon, as we ſay now adayes by a new phraſe 
of ſpeech, or to take pay fromtheking. And it is a thing 
ſo vied in Caſtilia the old, to ſay ſuch a one hath well im- 
paied his trauaile, when he is well paied, that amongſt 
the ciuiller ſort there is no manner of ſpeech more ordis 
Narie. | 

From this ſignification , the word vindicare fetched 
his originall, namely, when anie one would ſtirre at the 
wrong offered him by another: for iniurie metaphori- 
cally is tearmed debt. After this ſort when we now ſay, 
ſuch a one is hyo dalgo,de vengar quincentos ſucldss, that is, 
a-gentleman of the pay of 300 Soldi: we meane, that he 
& deſcended from a ſouldior fo valiant, as for his prow- 
eſſe he deſerued to receiue ſo large a pay, as is that of 500 
Soldi: who by the court of Spaine was (with all his po- 
ſteritie) cnfranchiſed from paying anie tallages or ſerui- 


ces to the king. This knowne pay is nought els, ſaue the 
| Q ij entrance 
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ſuch a ſouldiour made into the number 
of thoſe ; whoſe ſtipend was 500 Soldi: for then were 
d in the kings booke the name of the ſouldiour, 
the countrey where he was borne, and ho were his pa- 


rents and progenitots, for the more certainetie to him 


-who:recciued this benefit and ſtipend. Euen as at this 


day we read in the booke of Bezerro, which is kept at Sa- 
lamanca, where are found written the beginning of wel. 
neere all the Spaniſh Nobilitie. The ſemblable Agence 
vſed Saul, when Dauid flew Galias: for forthwith he ſent 
Auner his Captaine, to take infotmation of what ſtocke 
the young man was deſcended. Antiently they termed 
Solaro the houſe of the Villaine, as well as of the Gen- 
tleman. 

But ſithens wee haue ſteppedaſide into this digreſſi 
on, it behooucth to make returne to our purpoſe from 
whence we parted , and to know whence it groweth, 
that in play at Cheſſe, which we tearmed a counter- 
feit of warre, a man ſnameth mote to looſe, than at anie 
other game, albeit the fainc turne him to no dammage, 

neither is the play for money: and whence it may ſpring, 
that the lookers on ſee more draughts than the players 
themſelues, though they are leſſe ſeene in the play? and 
that which moſt importeth, is, that fome gameſters play 


heſt faſting, and ſome better aſtet meat? The firſt doubt 


holdecth like difficultie, for wee haue auouched, that in 
warre and in Cheſſe · play fortune hath nought to doe, 


neither may wee bee allowed to ſay, VV ho would euer 


haue thought this? but all is ignorance and careleſneſſe 
in him that leeſeth, and wiſedome and cunning in him 
chat getteth. And when a man is ouercome in matters 
of wit and ſufficiencie, and is cut off from all 
ol exeuſe or | 


wad 22 ae was 
* 
r 
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| followerh a matter of neceſſitie, tha 
fot man is reaſonable, and a friend to his reputation, and 
cannot brooke that in the workes of this power anie o- 
ther ſhould ſtep a foot before him. For which cauſe i. 
ſlotie demandeth, What the reaſon may be, why the an- 
. tients conſented not, that ſpeciall rewards ſhould be af: 
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ſigned to thoſe, who ſurpaſſed the reſt-in the Sciences, 
andyet ordained ſomeforthe beſt leaper,runner,thrower 


* 


t he ar aſhamed? 


of the barre, and wreſtler? To which he frameth anſwere, 


That in wreſtling and bodily contentions, it is tollerated 
that there be Iudges aſſigned, who ſhall cenſure ho far 


one man exceedeth another, to the end they may iuſtly 
yeeld prize to the vanquiſher, it falling out a matter of 


no difficultie, for the eye to diſcerne who leapeth moſt 
ground, or runneth with greateſt ſwiftneſſe: but in mat · 
ters of Science it prooueth verie hard to trie by the yn« 
derſtanding which exceedeth other, for that it is a thing 
appertaining to the ſpirit, and of much queintneſſe; 
and if the Iudge liſt to giue the prize maliciouſſy, all 
men cannot loołke thereunto, for it is a iudgement much 
ed from the ſence of the beholders. Beſides 
this anſwere, Ariflotit giveth another which is better, 
ſaying, That men make no greatrecke to be ouercome 


they are graces wherein the verie brute beaſts outpaſſe 
vs. But that which wee cannot endure with patience, 
is, to haue another adiudged more wiſe and aduiſed 
than our ſelues, wherethrough they grow in hatred with 
the Iudges, and ſecke to be revenged of them, thinking 
chat of malice they went about to ſhame them. There 


conſent, that in workes appertaining to the reaſonable 


part, men (ſhould be allowed either iudges or rewards. 
ol — 


Q iiij Whence 


in throwing, wraſtling, running, and leaping, for tha 


forg ro ſhun theſe inconueniences, they would not yeeld | 
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-Whence'is gathered, that the Vniuerſities doe ill, who 
aſſigne iudges and rewards of the firſt, ſecond, and third 
degree, in licencing thoſe that probue beſt at the exami- 


nations 
For beſides that the inconueniences alleaged by Ari. 
ale doe betide, it is repugnant to the doctrine of the 
Goſpell, that men gro into content ion who ſhould be 
chcefe. And that this is true, we ſee manifeſtly, for that 
the diſciples of our Sauiour Chtiſt comming one day 
from a certaine voiage, treated amongſt themſelues, who 
ſhould be the greateſt, and being now arrived at their 
lodging, their maiſter asked them, whereof they had rea- 
ſoned vpon the way ? but they (though ſomewhat blunt) 
well vnderſtood, how this queſtion was not allowable 
whererhrough the text ſaith, that they durſt not tell him: 
but becauſe from God nothing can bee concealed hee 
ſpake vnto them in this manner: If anie will be chieſe a- 
mongſt you, he ſhall be the laſt of all, and ſeruant to the 
reſt, The Phariſies were abhorred by Chriſt our redec- 
mer, becauſe they loued the higheſt ſears at feaſts, and 
the principall chaires in the Synagogues... The chiefe 
reaſon whereonthey relie who beſtow degrees after this 
manner, is, that whenſchollers know ech of them ſhall be 
rewarded according to the triall which they ſhall giue 
ofthemſelues, they will ſcantly affoord themſelues time 
from their ſtudie, to ſleepe or eat: which would ceaſe, 
were there not a reward for him that taketh pains, or cha- 
ſuiſement for him that addicteth himſelſe to looſeneſſe 
and loitering. But this is u lender reaſon, and fo only in 
5 aud preſuppoſethya great falſhood, which is, 
nat knowledge may be gotten by continuall plodding 
at thebooke, and by hearing oſ good maiſters, and ne. 
uer leeſing al ꝛſſon. And they matke not, that if a 2 * 


% * 
— n 


11 ⁰ www 8 
ler want the wit and den one ble leamlng 
which he applieth it falleth out a loſt labour, to beat 
head day and night at his boołkes. And the error is ſuch, 
that if differences of wits, fo far diſtant as theſe, doe entet 
into competencie, the one through his quicke-capacitie, 


* without ſtudying or poaring in bookes, getteth learning 
= in atrice, and the other for that he is block headed and 
at dull, after he hath coiled all his life long, can ſmall skill in 
y the matter. ; 

0 Nov the Iudges come, as men to giue the ſirſt price 
ir to him who was enabled by nature and tooke ho tra» 
As uell, and the laſt to him who was borne void of capacitie, 
5 yet neuer gaue ouer ſtudying, as if the one had 
hs earning by turning ouer his bookes, and the other loſt 
1 the ſame through his one ſluggiſnneſſe. And it ſateth 
ee as if they ordained prices for two horſes, of which the 


one had his legs ſound and nimble, and the other halted - 


x downeright. It the Vniuerſities did admit to the ſtudie 
. of the Sciences, none but ſuch as had a wit capable there · 
d of, and were all equall, it ſhould ſeeme athing well done 
fo to ordaine reward and puniſhment : for-whoſoeyer 
18 knew moſt, it would thereby appeare that he pained 
W himſelfe moſt, and who knew leaſt, had giuen himſelſe 
e more to his caſe. | 4 451144 625] Mee 
0 To the ſecond doubt inc anſwer, that as the eyes ſtand 
* in need of light and cleereneſſe, to ſee figures and co- 
5 lours, ſo the imagination hath need of light in the braine, 
fo to ſee the fantaſies which axe in the memorie. Thiscleere- 
1 neſſe the Sunne giueth not, nor anir lampe or candle, 

| the vitall ſpirits which are bred in che heart, and diſperſed 
2 throughout the bodie. Herewithall it is requiſit to now 
. chat fearc gathereth all che vitall ſpirits to the hedrr, and 
. leaueth the braiae darbe: ai all the other parts of the 


ne — — — — 
is and his nerher lip doe tremble ? whereto he 
anſwereth, That through this feare the naturall heat 
dieb to the henrt an d leaueth all the reſidue of the bodie 
the cold (as before is touched) by Galens mind, 
dindereth all the powers and facultics of the ſoule, and 


ſuffereth not them to worke. 
Hence beginneth the anſwere of this ſecond doubt, 


andit , that thoſe who play at Cheſſe, conceiue feareto 
looſe, becauſe the game ſtandeth vpon tcarmes of rep. 


tation and diſgrace, and for that Fortune hathnoftroke 
therein ʒ ſo the vitall ſpirits aſſembling tothe heart, the 
ion is — by the cold, and the fantaſmes 
in the date: ſot which cwo reaſons, he who playcth,can- 
not bring his purpoſe to effoct. But the lookers on, ins 
5 as this 00 way importeth them, neither ſtand in 
oflooſing through want of kill, dot behold more 
cage, jo forchat — * we —— his heat, 
are t of the vitall 
ow, — it is, that much [1 — alſo the light 
ion, and it what time the player 
—— and out of countenance to ſec his ad- 
nerſarie beat him; then through this aggreeuedneſſe the 
natutall heat encreaſeth, and enlighteneth more than is 
requiſit of all which he that ftandech by is deuoid. From 
hence iſſueth an effect verie vſuall in — what 
the beſt muſter of him · 
ſelſe and hi and ſuſficiencic moſt lone. it 
"OQUEtn ö ——— 


will prooue in thechaprerenſuing)}many points woorth 


whofe-head is filled with much naturallhear, if you ap» 
point Him to doe an exerciſe of learning or dee 
within foure and twentie houres after, a part of that ex - 
ceſſine heat which he hath flieth to the heart, and ſo the 
braine remaineth tempetas, and in this diſpofition (as we 


the vtterance, preſent themſelues ro a mans remems 
brance. But he who is verie wife and endowed with a 


great vnderſtanding, brought to 8 
7 head, 


whereon through defuilt of light, be findeth not in bis 
memorie what to deliuer. f NM 675 94 $13. wi 
If this fell into their confideration, who take vpen 
them to controll the Generals of armies, blaming their 
actions, and the order which they ſet downe in the figld; 
they ſhould diſcerne how great a diffetence reſteth 
tweene the giving a looking on the fight out at a wits 
dow, or the breaking of a Launce therein, and the feare to 
leeſe an arme, whole charge their ſoueraigne hath com- 
committed to their hands. 2:01 00 154) ,νᷣe 
No lefſe dammage doth feare procure the Phyſition 
in curing , for his practiſe (as we haue prooucdherero- 
fore) appertaineth to the imagination, which: xeſteth 
more annoyed by cold than anie other power, fot that his 
operation conſiſteth in heat. Whence wee ſee by expert 
ence, that Phyſitians can ſooner cure the vulgat ſort, 
than Princes and great petſonages. A Counlellor at la 
one day asked me{(knowing; that I handled this matter) 
what the cauſe might be, that in the affaires where he was 
well payed, manie caſes and points of learning came to 
his memorie, but with ſuch as yeelded not to his trauell 
what was due, it ſeemed that all his knowledge was 
ſhruake out of his braine: whom Ianſwered, that — 
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reſt in the memorie may: be diſcerned But when that 
finderh farisfaQion: ; it cheerefully affoordeth naturall 
heat: Wherethrough the reaſonable ſoule obtaineth 
ſufficient cleereneſſe to ſee whatſocuer is written in the 
head. This defect doe men of great vnderſtanding par- 
take, ho are pinching, and relie much on their intereſt, 
and ir ſuch is the propertie of that counſellor beſt dif: 
cerned. But who ſo falleth into due conſideration hereof, 
ſhall obſerue it to be an action of luſtice, that he who 
laboureth in another mans vineyard bee well payed his 
wage. 

The like reaſon is currant for the Phiſition, to whom 
(when they are well hired) manie remedies preſent them- 
ſelues: otherwiſe the art (as well in them as the Lawyer) 
ſlippeth out of their ſingers. But here a matter verie im. 


tion ofthe Phiſition diſcouereth on a ſuddaine what is 
neceſſarie to be done. And if he tale leiſure and farther 
conſideration, a thouſand inconueniences come into 
his fancie, which hold him in ſuſpence, and this while 
the occaſion of the remedie paſſeth away. Therefore it 
is neuer good, to aduiſe the Phiſition to conſider well 
what he hath in hand, but that he forthwith execute 
what firſt he purpoſed. For we haue prooued hereto - 
fore, that much ſpeculation maketh the naturall heat to 
auoid out of the head, and againe the ſame may encreaſe 
ſo fur ſotrh as to turmoile the imagination. But the Phi- 
ſicion, in whom it is flacke, ſhall nor doe amiſſe to vie 


A 


| 


1 ter. ; wrathfull facultie, 
which maketh his refidence in the heart, and if the ſame 

eceive not contentment, it doth not willingly ſend 
forth the vitull ſpirits, by whoſe light the figures which 


t is to be noted; namely, that the good imagina- 


for the heat aduancing it ſelfe vp 
| | to 
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to the braine, ſhall come to attaine that point, which to 
this power is behooffull. h PMN + 

The third doubt in the matters alreadie rehearſed, 
bath his anſwere vcric manifeſt : forthe difference of the 
imagination, with:which we play at Cheſſe, requiretha 
certaine point of heat, to ſee the draughts, and he that 
plaieth well faſting, kath then the degree of heat requiſit 
thereunto: but through the heat ot the meat, the ſame 
exceedeth that point which was neceſſarie; and ſo he 
plaieth worſe. Thee contrarie befalleth to ſuch as play 
well after meales, forthe beat riſing vp togither with the 
meat and the wine, arriueth to the point, which wanted 


* « whiles he was faſting. It is therefore needſull to amend 


a place in Plato, ho ſaich, That Nature hath. with great 
wiſdome diſioyned the liner from the braine, to the end, 
the meat with his vapours ſhould not trouble the con- 
templation of the reaſonable ſoule. But here if he meane 
thoſe operations which appertaine to the underſtanding, 
he ſpeakerh verie well, but it can take no place in anie of 
the differences of the imagination. Which is ſcene by ex · 
perience in feaſts and banquets: for when the gueſis are 
come to mid meale, they begin to tell pleaſant tales, 
merriments ; and ſimilitudes; where ar the heginnir 
none had a word to ſay; but at the end of ihe feaſl 

tongue faileth them, for the heat is paſſed beyond the 
bound, requiſit for the imagination. Such as need to eat 
and drinke a little, to the end the imagination may liſt 
vp it ſelſe, are me lancholſcke by aduſtion: for ſuch haue 
their braine like hot lime, which taken vp into your hand, 
is cold and drie in feeling; but if you bath the fame in 


æànie liquor, you cannot endure the heat which groweth 
3 tu, d 
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| Wee muſt alſo correct chat law of the Canhaginians 
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whi allcageth, whereby they forbad their Cap- 
taines tedrinke wine, when they went to their wars, and 

likewiſe their goucrnours, during the yeare of their of. 
. fice. And albcit Plato held the ſame for a verie iuſt law, 


4 


and neuer maketh an end of commending the ſame; yet 


it behooueth to make a diſtinction. We haue alleaged 
heretofore, that the worke of iudging appertaineth to 
diſcourſe, and that this power abhorreth heat, and there- 


fore receiueth much dammage 2 but to rome 


2 common-wealch (which is. a matter from ta- 
king into your hand a ptoceſſe, and giuing ſentence ther- 


vpon) belongeth to the imagination, and that requireth 
heat: and the gouernour not artiuing to the point which 
is tequiſit, way well drinkealitcle wine, ſa to attaine the 
ſame. The like may be ſaid touching the Generall of an 


armic, whoſe counſell . alſo with the imagina- 
tion. Andifthenaturall heat be by anie hot thing to be 


aduanced, none thit ſo well as wine; but it is 
requiſit, that the ſame be temperatly taken, for there is 
no nouriſhment which ſo giueth and reaueth a mans 
wit, as this liquor. W it behooueth the Ge- 
nerall, co know the manner of his imagination, whe- 
ther the ſame be oſ thoſe which need meat and drinke to 
ſupplie the heat that wanteth, or to abide faſting : for in 
chis 2 conſiſteth how to mannage his affaires well 
ox euill. 


CHAP. xIIII. 
How we may know to what, a we of abilitie tbe office of 


and what ſignes he ought to haue who 

of ” l 
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When 
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ſed God, asin 


ted, that the great 


the moiſt the drie, but are found in ſuch equalitie and 
conformitie, as if really they were not wa we 


or great and numberſulf a people, 
Gee asthatof Iftacil;therexrt ſaith, that for 
ZgZouerning and ruling them, he craued 
Jon wiſedome from heaven, and nothing 
- beſides. Which demaund ſo much plea- 
reward of hauing asked ſo well, he made 
him the wiſeſt king ofthe world: and not ſo contented, 
he gaue him great riches and glorie, euermore holding 
his requeſt in better price, Whence is. manifeſtly garhe- 
wiſedome and kftowledge which 
may oſſibly be in the world, is that foundation, vpon 
which the office of a king relieth. Which concluſion is ſo 


eertaine and true, as it were but loſt labour to ſpend time 


in the proofe thereof. Onely it behooueth to ſhew to 
what difference of wit the art of being a king, and ſuch a 
one as is requiſit for the common - wealth, appertaineth: 
and to vnſold the tokens, whereby the man may bee 
knowne who is indowed with this wit and abilitie. 
Wherethrough it is certaine, that as the office of a kin 
exceedeth all the arts in the world; ſo the ſame requirer 


* 


a perfection of wit in the largeſt meaſure that nature can 


deuiſe. What the ſame is, wee haue not as yet defined: 
for we haue beene occupied in diſtributing to the other 
arts, their differences & manners. But ſince we now haue 
the ſame in handling, it muſt be vnderſtood, that of nine 
temperatures which are in mankind, one onely (faith 
Galen) maketh a man ſo ſurpaſſing wile, as by nature he 
can be. Wherein the firſt qualities are in ſuch waight 
and mcaſure, that the heat exceedeth not the cold, nor 


had anic.naturall oppoſition, Whence reſultech an 
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A great memorie, we haue tofore 
expreſſed, how vnable thoſe ol much memotie (through 
their exceſſiue moiſtute) doe ptooue for all the other (ci- 
ences. Onęly this difference of wit which we now are a 
ſearching, is that which anſwereth all the arts in-propor- 
tion. Ho much dammage the vnableneſſe of adioy- 
ning the reſt, breedeth to anie one knowledge, Plato no- 
teth, ſaying; Tbat the perfection of each in particular, de- 
3 on the notice and ow ledge of them all in ge- 
Berall. 31 

No fort of knowledge is found ſo diſtinctly and ſe- 
uered from another, but that the skill in the one much 
aideth to the others perfection. But how ſhall we doe, if 
baning ſought for this difference of wit with great dili- 
gence in all Spaine, I can find but one ſuch? Whereby 1 
concciue, that Galen ſaid verie well, That out of Greece, 
nature not ſo much as in a dreame maketh anie man tem · 
2 or with a wir recuiſit fot the ſcĩences And. the 
lame Galem alleageth the reaſon hereof, ſayiug; That 
Greece is the moſt temperat region ofthe world: where 


che heat of the aire exceedetk not the cold, nor the 
ern | moiſt 


_ theiraid or ſauour. Allotthem are beggerly an 
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ring the great number of famous men who thence hay 

iſſued, as Socrates, Plato, Ariliatle, Hippocrates, Galen, The- 
ophraitus, Demotthenes, Homer, Thales Mileſtas, Diogenes 
Cyniews, Solon, and inſinit other wile men mentioned in 
Hiſtories, whole workes we find repleniſhed with all Sci- 
ences : not as the Writers of other Prouinces, who if 
they treat of Philicke, or anie other Science, it-progues 
a miracle fox them to alleage anie e ience i 


out furniture, as wanting a wit capable Mallebe s 
which we may moſt maruell at in Greece, is, that where- 
as the wit of women is found ſo repugnant unto ſear- 
ning (as hereafter we will prooue) yet there hang hee 
ſo manie ſhe Greekes, ſo ſpecially ſeene in the Sc 
as they haue growne into competencie with the ſuthcien- 
teſt men: as namely Leoxtia, a molt wiſe woman, ho 

wrote againſt Theophra#us, the greateſt Philoſopher of 

his time, reproouing him for manie errors in Phil 
hie. But if welooke into other prouinces of the world, 
bardly ſhall we find ſprung vp anie one wit that was no- 
table, Which groweth, for that they inhabit places dil- 
tempered, where men become brutiſn, flow of capacitie, 
and ill conditioned. le 
For this cauſe Ariflatle moueth a doubt, ſaying; What 
meaneth it, that thoſe who inhabit a countrey, either 
ouer cold, ot ouer hot, are fierce and fell in countenance 
and conditions: to a probleme he AWE 
tie well, Gaying; That a good temperature not onely ma- 
keth a —— the bodie, but alſo aideth the wit 
and abit. Aud as the exceſſes of heat and cold do hin- 
der natune, that ſhe cannot 22 in gad 
RING | 


inne 17G 
This the Greekes well wiſt, in as much as they termed 
all che nations ofthe world Barbarians, cotifidering theit 
flevder ſufficiencie and little knowledge. Whenee wee 
ſee, chat of ſo manie that are borne and fludie out of 
Greece, if they be Philoſophers, none ofthem arriueih 
to the perfection of Plato and Ariſtotle: if Phiſitions, to 
ppverates and Gan: if Oritors, to Dembithenes : it Po. 

&s,to mer: and ſo in therefidue ofthe Seiences parts, | 

the Greeks haue euer held the formoſt ranke beyond all | 
contradiction; At leaſt the probleme of Aiſtetleis verie | 
re the Greekes: for verily they are the men | 

of moſt ſuffieiencie and loftieſt capacitie in the world: ü 

were it not that they liue in diſgrace, oppteſſed by force 0 

I of armes in bondage, and all hardly intreated by the com- ˖ 
x ming ofthe Turkes, who baniſhed all learning, and cau- 5 
17 1 
I 

I 


fed the Vniuetſitie of Athens to paſſe vnto Paris in 
France where at this day the fame continueth. And(thus 
though Want of manutanee) ſo manie gallant wits (as 
We baue before reported) are veterly periſhed, In the 
"other" regions out of Greece, though Schools and exer- L 
ciſe of learning are planted, yet no man hath proucd in y 
them of anie rareexcellencie, \ .. - *" 

The Phiſition holded he hath waded verie far, if with 
his wit he can attaine to that which Hippocrates and Galen 
deliuered, and the naturall Philoſopher reckoneth him- 
ſelſe ſo full of knowledge ; as he can becapable of no 
2 more, if he once grow to the vnderſtanding of Ari#orle. 
N But this notwichſtanding, it goerh not for an vniuetſall 

2 1 ſuch as haue Greece for their birth · place, 
mu al foice be temperat and'wiſe; and allthe — 
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of dmacbarſis, who was borne in Scythia, that he carried 
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and ignorant : for the ſame dali lecounteih 


the reputation of à rare wit amongſt the Grecians, 
though himſelfe a Barbarian. A Philoſopher borne in 
Athens falling in contention with him, ſaid vato him; 
Ger thee hence thou Barbarian. Then Auac harſis anſwe- 
red, My countrey is to mea ſhame, and fo art thou to 
thine : for Scythia, being a region ſo diſtemperat, and 
where ſo manic ignorant perſons liue, my ſelfe am grown 
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to knowledge, and thou being borne in Athens; aplac 
of wit' and wiſedome, wert neuer other than an Aſſe. In 
ſort, that we need not vtterly deſpaire in regard ofthe 
tempelature; neither thinke it a caſe of impoſſibilitie, to 
meet herewithall out of Greeca, and eſpecially in Spaine, 
a region not verie diſtemperat: for as I haue ſoumd one 
of theſe differences in Spaine, ſo it may well be, that 
there are manie others not yet come to knowledge, and 
which Jhaue not been able to find out. It ſhall doe well 
therefore, to intreat of the tokens, by whicha temperat 
man may be diſcerned, to the end where ſuch a one is, he 
may not be hidden. | | 
Manie ſignes haue the Phiſitions laid downe todiſ 
uer this difference of wit, but the moſt principall, and 
which affoord beſt notice, are theſe following. 
The fiſt (faith Galen) is to haue his haire abourne, a 
colour betweene white and red; and that paſing from 
age to age, they euer become more golden, And the rea- 
ſon is verie cleere: for the materiall cauſe whereof the 
haire conſiſteth, the Phiſitions ſay, is a groſſe vapour 
which ariſeth from the digeſtion that the braine maketh 
at the time of his nouriſhment; and looke what colour 


is of rhe member, ſuch alſo is that of his excrements. If 
the braine in his a” * much of Heagmes 
10 I | 


1 * , l * "7 _ 


10 gromiyis white, if much choller, ſaffron co. 
und rut F theſe two humours reſt equally mingled, 
ne braine beeommeth temperat, hot, cold, moiſt, and 
ie z undd the haite abourne partaking both the extremes. 
True it is Hippocrates ſaith that this colour in men, who 
hoe vnder the North, as ate the Engliſh, Flemmiſh, and 
Almaines, ſpringeth, for hat their whireneſſe is parched 
vp with much cold, and not for the reafon by vs allea- 
ged. Wherefore inthis token it behooueth to be well ad- 
niſed: otherwiſe we may ſoone ſlip into error. 
The ſecond token which a man, who ſhalbe endowed 
— — wit, muſt haue, is — to be 
well ſhaped, « countenance, of feemely grace, and 
cheerful! rin ſorr, that the fight may take delight to be- 
hold him, as a figure of rate perfection. And the reaſon 
is verieplaine : forif nature haue much force, and a ſeed 
well ſeaſoned, ſhe alvwayes formerh of things poſſible, 
the beſt and moſt perfect in his kind: but being purueied 
of forces, moſily ſhe placeth her ſiadie in faſhioning the 
| braitie, for thut amongſt all orher parts ofthe bodie, the 
ſameis the principall ſcat ofthe reaſonable ſoule: whence 
we ſer thatiiemen'to be grear and foule, and yet of an ex- 
eellent wr. | 
The quantitie of bodie which a temperat man ought 
to have (ſuith Galen) is not reſolutely determined by na. 
ture fot he may be long hort, and of meane ſtature, con- 
formable to the quantitie of the te ſeed, which it 
had hen it was ſhaped, But as touching that which ap- 
+ wwe the wit in temperat perſons, a mean ſtature 
is better than either a great ot little. And if we muſt leane 
to either of the extreames, it is better to encline to the 
kae than to the great: for thebones 3nd ſuperfluous 
Le ( des have prooved heretofore by the opinion 
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cure. The contrarie betideth in little bodies: ſor through 


that amongſt the firſt qualities, none bringet 
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of Plus and Ariotle) bring gteat dammage to the wir. 
Agrecable hereunto, the naturall Phil are wont 
to demand, whence it proceedeth, that men of ſmall ſta- 
ture are ordinarilie more wiſe than thoſe of long ſta- 
ture. And for prooſe hereof, they cite Homer, who faith, 
that Vliſſes was verie wiſe, and little of bodie; and contra - 
riwiſe A/ax verie fooliſh, and in ſtature tall. To this que- 
ſtion they. make verie ſimple anſwere, ſaying, that the rea- 
ſonable ſoule gathered into a narrow roome, hath there- 
by more force to worłe conformable to that old faw, 


Vertue is of more force vnited than diſperſed: and con- 


trariwiſe making abode in a bodie long and large, it wan- 
teth ſufficient vertue to moue and animate the ſame. But 
this is not the reaſon thereof: ſor we ſhould rather ſay, 
That long men haue much moiſture in their compoſiti- 
on, which extendeth outtheir fleſh, and ableth che ſame 


to that increaſe which the naturall heat dotheuer pro- 


their much drineſſe, the fleſh cannot take his courſe, nor 
the naturall heat enlarge or ſtretch it our, and therefore 
they remaine ofſhorr ſtature. And we haue earſt proued, 
h ſo great 
dammage to the operations of the reaſonable ſoule, as 
much moiſture, and that none ſo farre quickeneth the vn- 


derſtanding, as drineſſe. 


The third ſigne (ſaith Galen) by which a temperat man 
may be knowne, is, that he be vertuous and of good con- 
ditions : for if he be lewd and vitious, Plato a it 
oweth, for that in man there is ſome diſtemperat qua- 
ie, which vrgeth him to offend: and if ſuch a one will 
iſe that which is agrecable to vertue, it behoouerh, 
thatfirſt he renounce hisowne naturall inclination; Bur 
whoſdeuer is abſolutely temperat, ſtandeth not _ 
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zothing at his liands that is contrarie to reaſon. There- 
fare Galem ſaith, That to a man who is poſſeſſed of this 
rature, we need preſcribe no diet what he ſhall eat 
and dtinke: for he neuer exceedeth the quantitie and 
meaſure which Phiſicke would aſſigne him. And G 
oontenteth not himſelſe to tearme ihem moſt temperat: 
but moreouer auoucheth, that it ĩs not neceſſatje to mo- 
derat their other paſſions of the ſoule: for his anger, his 
ſadaneſſe, his pleaſure, and his mirth, are al waies meaſu- 
red by reaſon. Whence it followeth, that they are cucr- 
more healchſull and neuer diſeaſed, and this is ihe fourth 


Bat herein Galen ſwaructh from reaſon : for it is im- 
poſſible to ſrame a man, that ſhall be perfect in all his 
powers, as the hodie is tempetat, and that his wrathfull 
and concupiſcentiall power get not the ſoueraignetie 
uer xeaſon, and incite him to ſinne. For it ĩs not fitting to 
ſffer anie man (ho tompetat ſoeuer) to follow alwaies 
"us his owne naturall inclination, without gaine · ſetting and 
comecting him by reaſon This is eaſily vnderſtood, 
cConſidering the temperatute which the braine ought to 
"= haue, to the end the ſame may be made a conuenient in. 


ſtrument forthe reaſonable ſacultie: and that which the 
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it hot, and ſometimes cold, now moiſt, then drie; but 
the cold and moiſt grow to predominat. The liuer, 
wherein the facultie of concupiſcence reſideth, hath for 
his naturall temperature heat and moiſture to predoti« 
nate; and from this it neuer altereth, ſo long as a man 
liueth: and if ſometimes we ſay it is cold, itgroweth, for 
that the ſame hath not all the degrees of heat tequiſit to 
his owne operations, As touching the heart, which is 
the inſtrument of the wrathfull facultie, Galem affirmeth 
it of his one nature to be ſo hot, as if (while a creature 
liueth) wee put our finger into his hollowneſſe, it will 
grow impoſſible to hold the ſame there one moment 
without burning. And albeit ſomtime we terme it cold; 
yet we may not conceiue, that the ſame doth predomi- 
nate, for this is a caſe impoſſible, but that the ſame con · 
ſiſteth not in ſuch degree of heat as to his operation is 
behooffull. 4364 
In the cods, where the other part of the concupiſci- 
ble maketh abode, the like reaſon raketh place, for the 
predomination of his naturall temperature is hot arid 
drie. And if ſometimes we ſay, that a maus cods are cold, 
we muſt not abſolutely ſo vnderſtand the ſame ; neither 
to predomination : but that the degree of heat requiſit 
for the generative vertue is wanting, Hereon we plaines 
ly inferre, that if a man be well compounded and inſtru- 
mentalized, it behooueth of force, that hee haue exceſ- 
ſive heat in his heart; for otherwiſe the wrathfull facul 
tie would grow verie remiſſe: and if the liver be not ex- 
ceeding hot, it cannot diſgeſt the meat, nor wake bloud 
for nouriſnment: and if the cods haue not more heat 
than cold, a man will proone impotent, and withont 
powey of begetting. Wherefore theſe two members 
wer: R iiij (being 


ITY N (5) 2h 3 : F Ys + TY ts | 
Fluch force as we haue ſaid) it followeth ofne. 
benden rhtough much 
heat, which. is one of the qualities that moſtpaineth rea- 
ſon ʒ and which is worſt, the will being free, inciteth and 
enelinethj it ſelfe to condiſcend to the appetites of the 
lower portion. 

By this reckoning it appeareth, that nature cannot fa. 
ſhion ſuch a man as may be perfect in all his powers, nor 
produce him enclined to vertue. How repugnant it is 
vnto the nature of man, that he become inclined to ver- 
tue, is eaſily prooued, conſidering the compoſition of 
the firſt man, which though the moſt perfect that euet 
mankind enioyed, ſauing that of Chriſt our redeemer, 
and ſhaped by the hands of ſo gteat an artificer; yet if 
God had not infuſed into him à ſupernaturall qualitie, 
which might keepe downe his inferiour part, it was im- 
poſſible (abiding in the principles of his one nature) 
that he ſhould not be enclined to euill. And that God 
made Cam ofa perſect power to wrath and concupi- 
ſcence, is well to be vnderſtood, in that he ſaid and com- 
maunded him, Enexeaſe und mulciplie, and corepleniſh 
the earth. It is certaine, that he gaue them an able power 
for procreation, and made them not of a cold complexi- 
on, in as much as he commaunded him, that he ſhould 
people the earth with men; which worke cannot be ac- 
compliſhed without abundance of heat. And no leſſe 
heat did he beſtow the facultic nutritive : with 


Which he was toreſtore his conſumed ſubſtance, and te- 
mne another in lieu thereof, Seeing that be ſaid to the 
min and the woman: Behold, I haue giuen you euerie 
beatde that bringeth forth ſeed upon the carth,and what- 
_  Joeuer trees haue ſeed of their kind, to the end they may 
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could not haue digeſted their meat, nor ——— 
ſelues 900 yeares aliue in the world... He fortified alſo 
the heart, and gaue the ſame a wtathfull facultie, which 
might yeeld him apt to be a king and lord, and to com- 
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mand the whole world, and ſaid vnto them, Do you ſub- oY 
a. due the earth, and command ouer the fiſhes of the ſea,and ; 
Yr the foules of the aire, and all the beaits that mooue on 
is the face ofthe earth. But if he had not giuen them much 
r. heat, they had not partaken ſo much viuacitie, not autho - 
pf rlaitje of cor tie, of commandement, of glorie, of 
et maieſtie, and of honour. : Nr.: 
r, How much it endammageth a Prince, to haue his 
if wrathfull power remiſſe, cannot ſufficiently be expreſſed: 
, for thtough this only cauſe it befalleth, that he is not ſea- 


| red nor obeyed, nor reuerenced by his ſubiects. Aſter ha- 
) uing fortified the wrathfull and concupiſcible powers, 
d giuing vntothe forementioned members ſo much heat, 
| 
| 
1 
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\ "he paſſed to the facultie reaſonable, and ſhaped forthe 
ſame a braine cold and moiſt, in ſuch degree, and of a 
ſubſtance ſo delicat, that the ſoule might with the ſame 
diſcourſe and philoſophiſe, and vſe his infuſed know- 
; ledge. For we haue alreadie auouched and heretofore 
i prooued, that God to beſtow a ſupernaturallknowledge = 
vpon men, firſt ordereth their wit, and makerh them 5 
capable, by way of the naturall diſpoſitions deliuered 
by his hand, that they may receiue the ſame: for which 
cauſe, the text of the holie Scripture affirmeth, that le 
gaue them a heart to concciue, and replenithed them 
with the diſcipline of vnderſtanding. The wrathfull and 
concupiſcentiall powers, being then ſo mightie through 
great heat, and thereaſanable ſo weake and remilſe to 
reſiſt, God mage prouifion of a e 


he Diuines, OriginallIuſtce, by 
2 the brunts of — Iacd 


4 part reaſonable remaineth ſuperiour, 
b OT Hen But when our fitſt patents offen- 
ny loſt this qualitie, and the irraſcible and concu. 

e remained in their nature, and ſuperiour to rea. 
in teſpect oſthe ſtrength of the three members that 
we ſpale 2 and man reſted readie euen from his youth, 
vnto euill. 
Adam was created i incheageof a _—_ (after 
the Phyſitions) is the moſt remperar of all the reſidue 
4 and fromithat age foorth, he was . to euilneſſe . 
I uing that Me time whileſt he preſerued himſelf in grace 
2 by originall iuſtice. From this doctrine we gather in 
* - good Baturall Philoſophie, that if a man be to perſorme 
anie action of vertue tothe gaineſaying of the fleſh, it is 
impoſſible that he can put the fame in execution without 
outward aid of grace; for the qualities with which the 
inferiourpower worketh, are of greater efficacie. I ſaid, 
n of the fleſh, becauſe there are manic ver- 


| —_— which lor that he hath his powers 6f 
1 — — . 9 ſeeble as chaftitic in a cold 
I dn; but this is rather an impotencie of operation 
| thana vertue : for which cauſe, had not the Catholicke 
Church taught vs, that without the ſpeciall aid of God, 


we could not haue ouercome our owne nature, Philoſo 
phie nacarall would fo haue learned vs, namely, that 


1 


iʒ was, chat a temperat man exceedeth in vertue 
| oat — bor the ſame 
propertie 


race cotnforteth our will. That then which Galen would 
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uentie, and if Potentates reach vnto eightie, thoſe once 


than anie other they reſiſt the cauſes which abridge the 


 oughtthe ſame ſolely to be imployed. This ſhall eaſily be 
ſeene, if you run ouer the tokens and properties ofa tem- 


1d, and badly Capel, 
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der diſe 
and this was that which the royall 8 
The dayes of our age in themſelues are ſeuentie yeares, 
but if in the Potentates there be eightie or more, it is 
their paine and ſorrow : as if he dſay, The number 
of yeates which men ordinarily doe liue, arriue vnto ſe - 
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paſſed, they are dea on their feet. He rearmeth thoſe 
men Potentates, wl 2 are ofthis temperature, for more 


life. Galen Jayethdowne the laſt token, ſaying, that they 

are verie wiſe, of great memorie for things paſled,of great 
imagination to foreſce thoſe to come, and ofgreatvnder- 
ſtanding to find out the truth of all matters. They are not 
malicious, not wily, not cauillers, for theſe ſpring from a 
temperature that is vicious. Such a wit as this aſſutedly 
was not framed by nature to addict it ſelſe vnto the ſtudie 
of the Latine tongue, Logicke, Philoſophie, Phiſicke, 
Diuinitie, or the Lawes : for put caſe he mighgeaſilyat» 
taine theſe ſciences, yet none of them can fullicrepleniſh 
his capacitiez onely the office ofaking is.in proportion 
anſwerable thereunto, and in ruling and governing 


rat man, which we haue laid down, by taking into con- 
iderxion,how ficly ech ofthem ſquareth withtheroyall 
ſcepter, and how impettinent they ſnew for the other 
arts and ſciences. 1 2 
That a kiug be faire and gratious, is one of ie 39 
which moſt inuiteth his ſubiects to loue him and win 4 
him well; For the obiect of loue (ſaith Plato) is beautic 
ion : and ifa king be hardly ſauou- 


ſhaped, it is.impoſhble nn | 


2 „ 
reakeit a ſhame, that 
the gifts of nature, ſhould 
demen nr re them. Tobe ver. 
. roi ons , eaſily may wee gather 
1 zorteth; for he who ought to order 
=Y 251 0 ol his 1 ſub and deliuer vnto them rules and 
3 lawes to liue conforably to reaſon, it is requiſit that he 
ie the ſame alſo in his owne perſon : for as the 


oy is ſuch are the great, the meane, and the inferiour 


1 "Moteouer, by this meanes he ſhall make his comman- 
dements the more authenticall, and with the better title 
may chaſliſe ſuch as doe not obſerue them. To enioy a 
perfection in all the powers which'gouerne man, name. 
. ly; the genetatiue, nutritiue, wrathtull, and reaſonable, 
% is more neceſſatie in a king, than in anie artiſt wharſo. 
2 euer. For (as'Plaro delivereth) in a well ordered com. 
nonwealth, there ſhould be appointed certaine ſurucy- 
ours, who — with züil looke inro the qualities of 
ſuch'perſons . him a wiſe 
anſwerable im in jon, and to euerie wife 
| and. I this diligence , the 
trimonie ſhould not become vaine; 
ce ee who could not 


conce ing another, ſtraight- 
waies a bearby e 


* 


manie men haue no chil- 
dren by their firſt wife, — — e e to 


be fathers. 
"Now this Skill (faith Plato) is principally behooffull 
2 — im- 


* 


= 
4 _— 
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ö ſhall tale abertene woman 


wayes it mult be decided by ciuile wars, who ( 
ceſlarie for men that are diſtemperat, 


more requiſit in a 


- 2080us, greedie, and bibbing, it ſpringerh, for 5 


meth, chat they couet no greater quartitie of meat and 


nnd partabeth not that temperature which is re 


zo be fer ain thay another a ee 


en * Tall. 


_ whom heh 
be,combred all dayes oma hope 
And if be dn bret hege bee 11 


ll com- 
ates faith, this art is ne- 
and not ſor thoſe 
who partake this perſect t by vs deſcribed, 
Theſe need no ſpeciall choice in their wife, nor to ſearch 
out which may anſwere them in proportions. for whom 
ſoeuet they marry withall (ſaith Galen tl 
get —— when the wife is fw 
and ofthe age wherein women by order of nature. 
conceiue aud bring foorth: in ſort, that fruit 
chan in anie artiſt whatſoever, for 
the reaſons toſore alleaged. 

Ihe nutritive power (ſaith Gas) if the co be glut 


maund next after him. But 


— ſtomack want the temperature Which ru 
for their operations : and for this cauſe men begomeè ric 

tous and ſhort liued. But if theſe members p 
due e and compoſition, the Kelle Cal affir. 


drinke than is conuenient for peefernations of 3 1 — bich 
ie is of ſo great importance for a king, that G 

Polen that land 5 or bleſſed, to whoſe lot ſuch a prince 
befalleth. Bleſſed is the land (faith he in Eccleſftaiiew) 
whoſe king is noble, and whoſe princes feed in due 
times for their refreſhment, and not for riotouſnefle.Of 
thewrathfull faculrie, if the m be extended ox remiſſe, 

it is a token (ſaith Galen) that the heart is il] compoſed, 
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tions. Fromwhich two extreames a king ought 


his 


Hi mach gon makeih final for the 
ile. And as illyficterh'ir for rs ro — his 
Wra W remiſſe: for if he wt A ip ouer bad 
var d attempts in his kingdome, he groweth out of 
ole al reverence amongſt his ſubiects? whence gteat 
duammages and verie difficult to be remedied, doe accu- 
ftomably'ariſe in the common · wealth. But the man 
8 who is rat, grow eth diſpleaſed vpon good ground, 
A and can pacific himſelfe as is requiſit: which propertie 
 _ Was necefſitic to be ſetled in a king, as anie of rheſe. 
neh we before remeinbred. How much it im- 
porteth, that the facultie reaſonable, the imagination, the 
memorie, and the vnderſtanding, deof greater perfecti- 
on ity a king than in anie other, is eaſily to be prooued: 
forthe other arts and ſciences (as it ſeemeth) may be ob- 
rained and put in practiſe by the force of cans wit: bur 
— a kingdome, and to preſerue the fame in peace 

concord, not onely requireth, that the king be en- 
eee to execute the ſame: but 
N eee that God particillarly aſſiſt him with 
| and aid him in gouerning : whence 
4 7 was well note 74 the Scripture, The hearr of the king 
5 is in the hand of God. To liue alſo maiticyeares, and to 
enjoy continuall health, is a propertle more conuenient 
for a good king than faxanie other Artiſan, For his indu- 
ſtrie and trauell, breedeth an vniverſall good to all: and if 
ho faile to hold out in beakthfulneſſe,ch commonwealth 
Hillerhroruine. 

All this dotrine here laid downe byvs, will be eui- 
dentiy confirmed, if we can find in anie hiſtorie, that at 
3 nie. time there was anie king choſen, in whom anie of 
* thoſe tokens and conditions by vs retited, were not 
2 N And duch bath chis as peculiar coher 2 
that 


- 


| ſumed. Nr erg 35 2% I tei 210 7 
I; be diuine Scripture recounteth, that God falli 
diſlike with Saws, for that he had ſpared Amalecks life; 
commanded Same, that he ſhould go to Berhleem, and 
© anooint-for king of Iſtael one of the eight ſonnes of e. 
Nov the holie man pteſuming, that God hed a liking to 
Eliab, for that he was tall of ſtature, demanded of him; 


* 
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VF 
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Is this man, here in the preſence of my Lord, his Chriſt? 


to which queſtion he was anſwered in this manner, Tal 
not regard to his countenance, not to the talneſſe of his 
ſtature, for I haue refuſed him: I iudge not man by his 
looke, for man ſeeth the things outwardly apparent, but 
the Lord diſcerneth the heart. As iſ God ſhould lay; 
Marke not (O Samael) the hi e nor that 
manly countenance which thou choldeſt: for I have 
tried that in Saw. You men iudge by the outward ſignes, 
but I caſt mine eye vpon the iudgement and wiſedome, 
here with a people is to be gouernſe. 
Suamael miſtruſting his one skill in chuſing, paſſed 
on farther in the charge which was commanded him; 
asking ſtill of God, vpon euery one, which of them he 
ſhould annoint for king: and becauſe God held him- 
ſelfe contented with none of them, he ſaid vnto i haſt 
thou yet no more ſonnes but thoſe, who ſtand before 
vs 2 Who anſwered, ſaying; That he had yet one more, 
who kept his beaſts, but he was of little growth: him 
ſeeming, that therefore he was not ſufficient, to eeld ihe 


royall (cepter, But Samuei now wilted, that a great ſta- 


ture was no ſure token, cauſed him to be ſent for. And 
it is a point worth the noting, that the holie Scripture 
before it expreſſed how. he was annointed king, ſaid in 
this manner; Bug he was abourne haired, 


coun- 
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ntenance; annoint 

kim for ths She In ſort, regs us aw the two firſt 
tokens f rhofe which we recounted, abourne haired, 
andſome , and of meane ſtature. To bee ver- 
tuous'and 1] conditioned, which is thethird ſigne, ca- 


fi we ay conceiue, that be was therewithall endo 
iy g thar God faid; I haue found a man after my — 
r albeit he ſinded ſundrie times, yet for all that, he loſt 
not the name and habite of vettue. Euen as one by ha- 
ugh he performe ſome good morrall 
| leeſe the name of lewd and 


vicious. That he "led all che courſe of his life in health, 


it ſhould ſeeme may be prooued; becauſe in his whole 
Hiſtorie mention is made of his lickneſſe but once (and 


this is a natural} diſpofition of all ſuch as are long liued.) 
Now becauſe his naturall heat was reſolued, —— 
could not take heat in his bed; to temedie this, they 
couched a verie faire Ladie by his fide, who might foſter 
him An — 5 — ns ab fo manic 
 yeares text in ape, full of 
dayes, of riches, and of :asifir — ſay, Dauid 
died in a good old age, full of daies, of riches, an of glo- 
rie; having endured ſo manie ttaualles in the wars, and 
gteat penance for his tranſgreſſions. And this 
grew, lot that he was temperat, and of a good complexi- 
on: for he refuſed the occaſions, which accuſtomably 
breed infirmitie and ſhortening of mans life. His great 
wiſedome arid knowledge was noted by that ſcruantof 
Saul wen he ſaid ;Mylord, Hknow acunning muſition, 


indiſcourſe, and off countenance. By whichto- 
kens {abouc ſpecified) i it is manifeſt, that Daud was a 


ging: 


SL SRESSSESDRYPESOEEE EDS argc we 


the ſonof / Ife born in ken len, couragious in fight, wiſe 


man, and ts ach p the royall ſcpter belon- 


4 a — 
Q. 


ee 


g 5 8 
- xequiſitro zfor what cauſe in the 
2 — 


4 ſort ? Nay the anoucherh, — ſo — 
ſort ? Nay the text t Saai was forall of ſta- 
— paſſed all the reſidue of 


the head and 
— And this ſigne is not only 


/ an euill toben of wit 
in naturall Philoſophie, but euen God himſelfe (as wee 
laue proued) 


Samwel, becauſe (mooued by the 
high growth of EH¹ᷣ he chereupon 


would haue made 
him king. But this doubt declareth that to be true, which 
Guns ſaid, that out of Greece we ſhall not ( ſomuch at in 
nàdteame) ſind out a temperat man, Seeing in a people ſs 
nge (as that of Iſrael) God could not find one to chuſe 
ot a king: but it behooued him to tartie till David was 
 grownevp, and the while made choice of Saul. For the 
dert ſaith, that he was the beſt of Iſrael: but verely it ſee- 

med hee had more good nature than wiſdome, and that 


was not ſufficient to rule and gouerne. Teach me ( ſaith 


thePſalme ) Ne ad diſcipline, and knowledge. And 


cmi the royall Prophet Dau ſpake, ſeeing that it auail- 

| eth nor for a king to be good and vertuous, vnleſſe hee 

* wiſdome Cod knowledge therewithall. By this 

example of king David,itſeemerh we haue ſufficiently ap- 

proouedour opinion. 

But there Was alſo another king borne in Iſrael, of 
whom it was faid; Where is he that is borne king of the 


Iewes? And if we can prooue, that he was abourne hai- 


ME ie ik meane bigneſſe, vertuous , bealthfull, 


of great wiſdome and knowledge it will be no way 
8 damage- 
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it fe of that which 
y handled, but isa matter which: may cally ben. 
{bo uppoſing that fora wantabce.temperat, as is 
fie, compriſeth all the porfeſtion here with natu- 
be can be — — che boly ſpirit 
compounded and inſtrumentilined him, it is certaine, 
that as touching the materiall cauſe, of which he formed 
him, the diſtemperature of Nazareth could not reſiſt 
him, nor make ee es E = — other 
naturall nts : but hee performed what him beſt plea- 
ſed : for — neither force, knowledge, nor Will 
to frame a man moſt perfect, and without any defe@. 
And that ſo much the rather, forthat his comming (as 
himſelſe affirmed ) was to endure trauels for mans ſake, 
and to teach him the truth. And this temperature (as 
we haue before prooued) is the beſt naturall inſtrument 
that can be ſound for theſe two things. Wherethrough 
Lhold that relation for true, which Pablius Lentulus, vice- 
Conſull, wrote from Hieruſalem vnto the Roman Senat 
aftcrrhis maniter. 

There Kith beene ſeene in our time, a man who yet 
liueth, of great vertue, called Ieſus Chriſt, who by the 
Geniles i is 8 the Prophet of truth, and his diſei- 
— e ge of God: He taiſeth the de- 

and beslet he diſeaſed is a man of meane and 
13 oportionable ſtature, and of very faire countenance, 
is looke carrieth ſuch, amaieſtic), as thoſe whobchold 
himyare-enforced both to loue and feare bim. He bath 
his haite. coloured like a nut full; ripeß reaching done to 
his cares g and from bis eares to his ſhoulders they are 
of ep main more 9 het hath in the . 
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oſbis forebeada locke,after the manner of Nazareth: his 
ſorehead is plaine, but very pleaſing : his face void of ſpot 
or wrinckle; accompanied with a moderat colout: his 
. noſthrils and mouth cannot by any with reaſon bee re- 
ooued, his beard thicke , and reſembling his haire, not 
g, but forked ; his countenance very gratious and 
rave; his cies gracefull and cleete; and when hereby. 
keth, he daunteth; and when he admoniſheth, he plea- 
ſeth: he maketh himſelfe to be beloued, and is cheercfull 
with grauitie: he hath neuer beene ſeene to laugh, but to 
| Weepediuers times: his hand and armes are very faire: 
in his conuerlation he contenteth very greatly, but is ſel- 
dame in companie: but being in companie, is very mo- 
deſt: in his countenance and port he is the ſeemelieſt man 
that may be imagined. In this relation are contained 
three or foure tokens ofa temperat perſon. | 
I Thefirft, that he had his haire and beard of the colour 
of a nut fully ripe : which to him that conſidereth it yell, 
appeateth to be a browne abourne; which colour God 
commaunded the heifer ſhould haue, which was to bee 
ſacrificed as a ſigure of Chriſt. And when he entred into 
heauen with that triumph and maieſtie which was re- 
quiſit for ſuch a prince: ſome Angels Who had not beene 
enfarmed of his incamnãtion, id;VVbo is this that com- 
meth from Edon, with his garments died in Bozra?as if 
they had ſaid, Who is he that commeth from the red 
Land, with his garment ſtained in the ſame die? inte, 
ſpect ol his haite and his ted board, and of the blood with 
Which he was tainted; The fame letter allo teporteth 
him to be the faireſt man that euer was ſcene, and this is 
the ſecond token of a temperat perſon, and ſo was it pro. 
pheſied by the holy ſcripture as a ſigne whereby toknow 
im Of faire ſhape aboue all the children of men. And 
in 
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in mother place hee ſaith, His eyes ate fairer than the 
wine, and his teeth whicer than milke . Which beautie 
and good diſpoſition of bodie imported much to effect, 
that alf men ſhould beare him affection, and that there 
might be nothing in him worthie to be abhorted. For 
which cauſe, the letter deliuereth, that all men were en- 
fotced to loue him. It reciteth alſo, that he was meane of 
perſonage, and that not becauſe the holy Ghoſt wanted 
matter t make him greater, if foit had ſeemed good: 
but (as wetofore haue prooued by the opinion of Plate 
and Axiſlotlebecauſe when the teaſonable ſoule is burde. 
ned with much bones and fleſh, the ſame incurreth great 
dam in his wit. 1 
14 ſigne, namely, to be vertuous and well con- 
ditioned,is likewiſe expreſſed in this letter, and the Iewes 
themſelues with all their falſe witneſſes, could not proue 
the contratie, not replie when hee demanded of them, 
Which of you can reptooue me of finne ꝰ And Jeep 
ough the faichfulneſſe which he owed to his hiſtorie) 
rm 1 eee abouc 
mam, in reſpect of his and wiſdome. lon 
life pave Fu. —— our re 
they put him to death being yong; whereas if they had 
permitted him to ſiniſh his naturall: courſe, the ſame 
would haue reached to 80 yeares and vpwards. For be 
who could abide in a wilderneſſe ſortie daies and fortie 
ights without meat or dtinłke, and not be ſicke nor dead 
erewithall, could bettet have defended himſelſe from 
other lighter things, Which had power to breed alterati- 
on or offence. Hotybeit this action was reputed miracu- 
lous, anda matter which could not light within the com- 
Paſſe of nature. ee t e eie 10 240 10 9475 
© Theſe two exumpbes of kings; which'\ve — 
— . g 
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ged. ſuffioeih to make vnderſtood, that the ſcepter royall 
is due to men that are temperate; and that ſuch are en- 
dowed with the wit and wiſdome requiſit for that office. 
But there was alſo another man, made by the pro 
hands of God, to the end he ſnould be king and Lord of 
all things created, & he made him faire, vertuous, ſound, 
of long lite, and very wiſe: and to prooue this, ſhall not 
be amiſſe for our purpoſe. Plato holdeth it for a matter 
impoſſible, that God or Nature can make a man tempe- 
rat in a countrie diſtemperat:whererthrough he affirmeth, 
that God to create a man of great wiſdome and tempe- 
rature, ſought out @ place where the heat of the aire 
ſhould nor exceed the cold, nor the moiſtthe drie. And 
the diuine Scripture, whence he borrowed this ſentence, 
ſaith not, that God created Adam in the earthly para- 
diſe, which was that moſt temperat place whereof he 
ſpeaketh; but that aſter hee hadſhaped him, there he pla- 
ced him. Then our Lord God (ſaith he) tooke man, and 
ſer him in the paradiſe of pleaſure, to the end hee might - 
there worke and take itin charge, Forthe power of God 
being infinit, and his knowledge beyond meaſure, when 
hee had a will to giue him all the naturall perfection that 
might be in mankind; we muſt thinke, that neither the 
peece of earth of which he was framed, nor the diſtem- 
perature of the ſoile of Damaſcus where he was created, 
could ſo gaineſay him, but that he made him temperat. 
The opinion of Plato, of Ariſtotle, and of Galen, take place 
in the workes of nature: and euen ſhee alſo can ſome- 
times ( euen in diſtemperat regions) engender a perſon 
that ſhall be temperat. But that Adam had his haire and 
his beard abourne, which is the firſt token of a temperat 
man, manifeſtly appeareth. For in reſpect ofthis ſo no- 
torious ſigne, he had that name. adam, which is to ſay(as 
$95 Sy S. Hierom * 
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S. Meram interpreteth it)a red man. That he was faire and 
well faſhioned,which is the ſecond token, cannot in him 
be denied : for when God created him, the text ſaith; 
God ſaw all things which hee had made, and they were 
very good. Then it falleth our certaine, that hee iſſue 
not from the hands of God foule and ill ſhaped : for the 
workes of Godare perfect. And ſo much the more, for 
that the trees (as the text ſaith) were faire to behold, 
Then what may we thinke of Adam, whom God created 
to this principall end, thathee might be Lord and preſi- 
dent of the world ? That he was vertuous, wiſe, and well 
conditioned ( which are the third and ſixth ſignes) is 
gathered out of theſe words, Let vs make a man after our 
owne image and likeneſſe: for by the auntient Philoſo- 
phers, the foundation on which the reſemblance that 
man hath with God is grounded, are vertue and wiſdom, 
Therefore Plato auoucheth, that one of the greateſt con- 
tenments which God receiued in heauen, is to ſee a ver- 
tuous and wiſe man praiſed and magnificd vpon earth: 
for ſuch a one is his liuely pourtraiture. And contrari- 
wiſe, he groweth diſpleaſed, when ignorant and vicious 
perſons are held in eſtimation and honour : which ſpring- 
eth from the vnlikeneſſe betweene God and them. That 
he liued healthfull and along ſpace (which are the fourth 
and fifth rokens ) is nothing difficult to prooue, in as 
much as his daies were 930 yeares. Where through! 
may now conclude, that the man who is abourn haired, 
faire, of meane ſtature, vertuous, healthfull, and long li- 
ued, muſtneceſſarily be very wiſe, and endowed: with a 
wit requiſit for the ſcepterroyall.  _ A 
We baue alſo ( as by the way) diſcloſed, in what ſort 
great vnderſtanding may be vnited with much imagina- 
tion, and much memoxie, albeit this may alſo * 
_... Pane; 
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' paſſe; and yet the man not be tempetat. But nature ſha- 
peth ſo few after this modell, that I could neuer find f 
ut two amongſt all the wits that I haue tried: but how 1 : 
it can come to paſſe, that great vnderſtanding may vnite | 
with much imagination and much memorie, in a man 
not tempetat, is a thing which eaſily may be conceiued, 
if you preſuppoſe the opinion of ſome Phiſitions, who 
dime that the imagination reſideth in the forepart of 
the braine, the memorie in the hinder part, and the vn- 
derſtanding in that of the niddle. And the like may be 
ſaid in our imagination, but it is a worke of great labour, 
chat the braine, being (when nature createth the ſame) of 
the bigneſſe of a graine of pepper , it ſhould make one 
- ventricle of ſeed very hot, another very moiſt, andthe 
middlemoſt of very drie: but in fine this is no impoſſible 
cale. 


CHAP. XV. 


i what manner Parents may beget wiſe children , andof « 
wit fit for learning. 


899 21 falleth out a matter worthie of 
k I maruaile, that nature being ſuch as 
22 


ee all know her, wiſe, wittie, and of 


2 2 great art, judgement, and force; and 
r mankind a worke of fo ſpeciall re- 
a2 gard, yet for one whom ſhce makerh 
) LESS? CAR skilfull and wiſe, ſbe produceth inſi · 
nit deptiued of wit. Of which effect my elfe ſearching 
tte reaſon aud naturall cauſes, haue found ( in my iudge- 
ment) that parents apply not themſe lues to the act of ge. 
netation with that order and concert which is by nature 
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to be obſetued, tothe end their childten may proouè of t 
wiſedome and iudgement. For by the ſame reaſon, for b 
which in any temperat or diſtemperat region a man ti 
ſhould be borne very wittie (having alwaies regard to d 
the ſelſe order of cauſes) there will zxoo000'prooue of 8 
flender capacitic : now if by art we may procure a reme- b 


die for this, we ſhall haue brought to the commonwealth 
thegreateſt benefit that ſhecan receive, Buttheknor 
ofthis matter conſiſteth, inthat we cannotentreathere- 
of with teatmes ſo ſeemely and modeſt, as to the natu- 
rall ſnamefaſtneſſe of man is requiſit: and if for this rea- 
ſon I ſhould ſorbeare to note any part ot contempla- 
tion that is neceſſarie, for certaine the whole matter 
would be marred, in ſort that diuers graue Philoſophers 
hold opinion, how wiſe men ordinarily beget fooliſh 
children, becauſe in the act of copulation , for honeſties 
ſake, they abſtaine from. certaine diligences which are of 
importance, that the ſonne may partake of his fathers 0 
wiſedome. Some antient Philoſophers haue laboured i 
to ſearch out the naturall reaſon of this naturall ſhame, | 
which the eyes conceiue when the inſtruments of gene- 
ration are ſet before them; and I the cares take of: 
| fence to heare them named: and they maruell to ſee, 
that nature hath framed thoſe parts with ſuch diligence 
and carefulneſſe, and for an end of ſuch importance, as 
the immortalizing of mankind; and yet the wiſer a man 
is, the more hee groweth in diſlike to behold or heare 
them ſpollen of. and honeſtie ( ſaith Ariſtotle) is 
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at thoſe tearmes and actions of gene- 
ration, giueth a ſure roken of his wanting that power, as 
if weſbould ſay , that hee is blockiſh , Who Rn 
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hand into the ſire, dothnot ſeele the ſame toburne, By 
this token Co the elder diſcouered, that cHeanilins(ano- 
ble man) w-as depriued of vnderſtanding, becauſe it was 
told him, that the other kiſſed his wife in preſence oſ his 
daughter; for which cauſe hee diſplaced him out of the 
Senat, and Manilins could neuer obtaine at his hands to 
be reſtored. 

Out of this contemplation , Ariſtotle framerh a pro. 
bleme, demaunding whence it grew, that men who de- 
ſire to fatisfie their venerous luſts, doe yet greatly ſname 
to confeſſeit, and yet coueting to liue, to eat, or to per- 
forme any other ſuch action, they ſtagger not to acknow- 
ledge it? to which probleme he ſhapeth a very vntoward 
anſwere, ſaying; Perhaps it commeth, becauſe the coue- 
tings of diuers things are neceſſatie, and ſome of them 
kill, if they be not accompliſhed, but the Inſt of venerous 
acts floweth from exceſſe, and is token of abundance. 
But in effect this probleme is falſe; and the anſwer none 
other : for a man not onely ſhameth to manifeſt the de- 
fire hee carrieth to companie with a woman, but alſo to 
eat, to drinke, and to ſleepe ʒand if a will take him to ſend 
foorth any excrement, he dares not ſay it or doe it, but 
with cumber and ſhamefaſtneſſe, and ſo gets him to ſome 

ſecret place out of ſight. Vea, we find men ſo ſhamefaſt, 
as though they haue a great will to make water, yet can- 
not doe it it any looke vpon them, whereas if we leaue 
them alone, ſtraight waies the vrine taketh his iſſue. And 
theſe are the appetites to ſend foorth the ſuperfluous 
things ofthe bodie, which if they were not effected, men 
ſhould die, and that much ſooner, than with forbearing 
meat or drink. And ifthere be any (faith Hippocrates) who 
ſpeaketh or actuateth this in the preſence of another, hee 


ia not maiſter of his ſound iudgement . nnn, 
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that the ſeed holdeth the ſemblable proportion with the 
ſeed veſſels, as the vrine doth with the bladder: for as 
much vtine annoyeth the bladder, fo much ſeed endam- 

eth the ſeed veſſels. And the opinion which Ari. 
fotle held, in denying that man and woman incur no in- 
firmitie or death by retaining of ſeed, is contrarie tothe 
iudgement of all Phiſitions, and eſpecially of Galen, who 
ſaith and auoucheth, that many women temaining wid- 
dowes in their youth, that there through loſt their (ence, 
motion, breathing, and finally their lite. And the ſelfe 4. 
riftotle reckoneth vp many diſeaſes whereunto continent 
perſons are ſubiect in that behalſe. The true anſwere of 
this probleme cannot bee yeelded in naturall Philoſo- 
phie, becauſe it is not marſhalled vnder her juriſdiction 
for it behooueth to paſſe to an higher, namely Metaphi- 
ſicke, wherein Ariſtotle ſaith, That the reaſonable ſoule 
is the loweſt of all the intelligences, and for that it parta- 
kethof the ſame generall nature with the Angels, it ſha- 
meth to behold it ſelfe placed in a bodie which hath fel- 
lowſhip- with brute beaſts : wherethrough the divine 
Scripture noteth it as a myſtetie, that the Fa man being 
naked, was not aſhamed, but ſo ſoone as he ſaw himſclfe 


to be ſo, forthwith he got a couering. At which time he 


knew, that through his owne fault hee had loſt immor- 
talitie, and that his bodie was become ſubiect to altera - 
tion and corruption, and thoſe inſtruments and parts 
giuen him for that of neceſſitie hee muſt die and leaue a- 
nother in his roome, and that to preſerue himſelfe in life 
that {mall ſpace which reſted, it behooued him to eat 
and dtinke, and to expell thoſe noiſome and corrupt ex- 
crements, And principally he ſhamed, ſeeing that the 
Angels, with whom hee had competence, were immor- 


tall, and Rood not in need of cating , drinking , or ſlee- 
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26 = , for preſervation of their life: neither had the in- 


ments of generation, but were created all ar once, 
without matter, and without feare ofcorrupting. Of all 
theſe points were the eyes and the cares naturally done 
to ware. Where through the reaſonable ſoule groweth 
diipleaſed and aſhamed, that theſe things given man to 
make him mortall and corruptible, are thus brought to 
his memorie. And that this is a well fitting anſwere, we 
euidently perceiue: for God to content the ſoule after Note here « 
the vniuerſall iudgement, and to beſtow vpon him en- nan hich 
tire glorie, will cauſe that her bodie ſhall partake the pro- — 
perties of an Angell, beſtowing thereupon ſubtleneſſe, ofthe ſoule. 
lightneſſe, immortalitie, and brightneſſe: for which rea- 
ſon, he ſhall not ſtand in need to eat or drinke as the brute 
beaſts. And when men ſhall thus · wiſe dwell in heauen, 
they will not ſhame to behold themſelues clothed with 
"4 euen as Chriſtour redeemer, and his mother, no- 
thing ſhamed thereat. But it will breed an accidentall 
glorie, to ſeethat the vic of thoſe parts which were wont 
to offend the hearing and the eyes, is now ſurceaſed, 1 
therefore making due reckoning of this naturall mode- 
ſtie of the eare, haue endeuoured to ſalue the hard and 
rough teatmes of this matter, and to fetch certain, not ill 
pleaſing biaſſes of ſpeech; and where I cannot throughly- 
performe it, the honeſt reader ſhall affoord me pardon. 
For to reduce toa perfect manner the art which muſt be 
obſerued, to the end men may prooue of rare capacities, 
is one of the things moſt requiſit for the commonwealth, 
Beſides that, by the ſame reaſon they ſhall proue vertu- 
ous, prompt, ſound, and long liued. | 
I haue thought good to ſeuer the matter of this chap- 
ter into foure principall parts, that thereby I may make 


plaine what ſhall be deliuered; and that the reader may 
5 | not 
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not teſt in confuſion, The firſt is, to ſhew the natural 
qualities and temperatute which man and woman ought 
to poſſeſſe, to the end they may vſe generation. The ſe- 
cond, what diligence the parents ought to employ, that 
their children may be male and not female. The third, 


how they may become wiſe and not fooles. The ſourth, 


how they are to be dealt withall after their birth, for pre- 
ſeruation of their wit. 

To come then to the firſt point wee haue alreadie al- 
leaged, that Plato laieth downe, how in a well ordered 


commonwealrh there ought to be aſſigned certaine ſur · 


ueyots of marriages , who by art might skill, to looke in- 
to the qualities of the perſons that are to bee married, 
and to giue each one the wife which anſwereth him in 
proportion, and to euery wife her conuenient husband. 
In which matter, Hypocrates & Galem began to take ſome 
pains, and preſcribed certaine precepts & rules, to know 
what woman is fruitfull, and who can beareno children; 
and what man is vnable for generation, and who able 
and likely to beget iſſue. But touching all this, they vt- 
tcred veric little, and that not with ſuch diſtinction as 
was behooffull, at leaſt for the purpoſe which J haue in 
hand. Therefore it ſalleth out neceſſarie, to begin the 
art euen from his principles, and briefly to giue the ſame 
his due order and concert, that wee ſo may małe plaine 
and apparant, from what vnion of parents wiſe children 
iſſue; and from what, fooles and do-noughts : To which 
end itbehoouerh firſt to know a particular point of Phi- 
loſophie z which although in regard of the practiſes of 
che art it bee very manifeſt and true, yet thevulgar make 
little reake thereof. And from the notice of this depen- 
deth all that, which as touching this firſt point, is to ber 
deliuered: and that is, that man (though ĩt ſeeme 
55 wiſe 
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wiſe in the compoſition which we ſee) is different from 

a woman in e eee ſaith Gal) than only in having 
his genitall members without his bodie. For if we make 
nmnotomie of a woman, we ſhall find that ſhe hath with. 
in her two ſtones, two veſſels for ſetd, and her bellie 
of the ſame frame as a mans member, without that a. 
ny one part is therein wanting. And this is ſo very true, 
that if when Nature hath finiſhed to forme a man in all 
perfection, ſnee would conuert him into a woman, ther e 
needeth noughtels to bee done, {ave onely to turne his 
inſtruments of generations inward. And if ſhe haue ſhas 
mn a wotnan, and would make a man of her, by taking 
forth her belly and her cods, it would quickly be perfor- 
med. This hath chanced many times in nature, as well 
whiles the creature hath been in the mothers wombe,as 
after the ſame was borne , whereof the hiſtories are full; 
but ſome haue held them only for fables, becauſe this is 
mentioned in the Poets, yet the thing carrieth meere 
truth: for diuers times nature hath made a female child, 
and ſhe hath ſo remained in her mothers bellie forthe 
ſpace of one or two months: and afterwards, plentie of 
heatgrowing in the genitall members, vpon ſome occa- 
fionthey haue iſſued forth, and (he become a male. To 
whom this transformation hath befallen in the mothers 
wombe.is afterwards plainly diſcouercd, by certaine mo- 
tions which they retaine, vnfitting for the maſculine ſex, 
being altogether womaniſn, & their voice ſhrill & ſweet. 
And ſuch perſons are enclined to performe womens acti- 
ons, andfal ordinarily:into vncouth offences, Contra- 
riwiſe, Nature hath ſundrie times made a male with his 
genetories outward; and-cold growing on, they haue 
turned inward, and it became female, This is knowne 
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4 well in her words, as in all her motions and workiaps. 
This may ſeeme difficult to be prooued, but conſidering 
that which many authenticall Hiſtorians affirme, it is a 
matter not hard to be credited. And that women hiue 
beene turned into men, after they were borne, the verie 
vulgat doe not much maruell to heare ſpoke of: for be- 
ſides that which ſundric our elders haue laid done for 
truth, it ſell in Spaine but few yeares ſince; and that 
whereof we find experience, is not to be called in queſti- 
on or argument. VV hat then the cauſe may be, that the 
genitall members are engendred within or without, and 
the creature becommeth male or female, will ſall out a 
plaine caſe, if we once know that heat extendeth and en- 
largeth all things, and cold zetaineth and cloſeth them 
vp. Wherethrough it is a concinſion of all Philoſophers 
and Phiſitions, that if the ſeed be cold and moiſt, a wo- 
man is begotten, and not a man; and if the ſame be hot 

and drie, à man is begotten and not a woman. Whence 

we apparantly gather, that there is no man, who in reſpect 
of a woman, may be termed cold; nor woman hot, in te- 
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of a man. fc 
Ariſtotle ſaith, it is neceſſarie for a woman to be cold co 
and moiſt, that ſhe may be likewiſe fruiſull: for ifſhe _ c( 
| were not ſo,itwould fall out impoſſible, that her mont h- al 
—— flaw., or ſhe haue milke to pteſerue the fil 
5 id nine moneths in her bellie, and two yeares after it ſe 


is borne, but that the ſame would ſoone waft and con- 1 


All Philoſophers and Phi ſitions auouch, that the bel- ar 
lie holdeth the ſame proportion with mans ſeed that t m 
earth doth with cone, and with any other againe. And 1 
we ſee hat if the earth want coldneſſe and moiſture, the ” w 
busbandinen dareth bt" tu 
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tile in cendering fruit, which partake m 


andi her floures ſurceaſe, and ſhe become as per 
woman cannot be predominately hot: For if the ſeed 
=  Whereof ſhe was engendred had beene of that tempera 

ture, ſhe ſhould haue beene borne a man, and not 
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moiſt. As we ſee by experience in the tegiom 
the North: as England, Flanders, and Almaine, whoſe 
abundance of all fruits worketh aſtopiſbmeat in ſuchas 


lo not the reaſon thereof. And in ſuch countries as 
theſe, no married woman was euer childlefle z neither 


ean they there tell what barreneſſe meaneth, but ate all 
fruitfull, and breed children through their abundance 
ofcoldneſſe and moiſture. But though it is true, that the 


woman ſhoula be colii and moiſt for conception, Yer 


ſhe may abound ſo much therein, that it may choke the 


ſeed; euen as we ſee exceſſe of taine ſpoileth the corne, 


which cannot ripen in ouermuch coldneſſe. Whereon 
wee muſt conceiue, that theſe two qualities ought to 
keepe a certaine meaſurableneſſe, which when they ex 
ceed, or reach not vnto, the fruitſulneſſe is ſpoiled. p- 
poerates holdeth that woman for fruitfull, whoſe wombe 
is tempered in ſuch ſort, as the heat cxceederh not the 


cold; nor the moiſt the drie. Wherethrough hee faith, 


that thoſe women who haue their bellie cold, cannot 
conceiue, no more than ſuch as are very moiſt, or very 
cold and drie. But ſo, ſor the ſame reaſon that a woman 
and her genitall parts ſhould be remperat 31t were impoſ⸗ 
ſible that ſhe could conceiue, or be a woman. For if the 
ſeed, of which ſhe was firſt formed, had becne temperat, 
the genitall members would haue iſſued fotth, and ſhee 


haue beene a man. So ſhould a beard grow on her Nene 
a 


oduce . Likewiſc the wombe in a 


man, as nature could pr 
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man. 
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an the 
eur a woman fruirfull, are cold —— moiſture : for 
the nature of mum ſtanderb in need of much nou- 
riſhment, that hee may be able tovſe procreation, and 
continue his kind. — h veſee, that amongſt 
all the females of brute beaſts, —— monthly 
pag Dy Therefore it wasrequiſit to make 
ither cold and moiſt, and that in ſuch a degree, 
— t breed much: flegmaticke bloud, and not 
3 or conſume the ſame. I faid gegtmaticke 
bloud, becauſe this is ſeruiceable to the breeding of 
milke; ;by which a5 and Galen auouch, thecrea- 
ture is relieued all the time it remaineth in the mothers 
bellie. Now ifthe ſame ſhout betemperat,iewould pro- 
duce much bloud, vnfic for the 883 of mille, 
and would wholly reſolue, as it doth in atemperat man, 
and ſo nothing be left for no the babe. There- 
fore I hold it certaine, and verily it is impoſſible that a 
woman can be temperat or hot, but they are call cold and 
moiſt. And if this be not ſo, lerthe Philoſopher or Phi- 
ſition tell me, for whavcauſe all women are beardleſſe, 
and have their fickneſſe whiles they are healthfu and 
ſor vrhat cauſe 5 ſeed xa which ſhe was — ing 
e e was borne a woman, and not a man? 
— it bee true that they are all cold and 
— — yet it not, thattheyare all in one de- 
of — moiſture, For ſome are in the firſt, 
in the ſecond, and ſome in the third; andincachof 
| => — — — = ode y er 
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jon, that as yet hath vn- 
folded. But confidering the effects which theſe quali- 
ties doe worke in women, we may part them, by reaſon 
of their being extended, and ſo wee ſhall cafily getno- 
tice hereof, The firſt, by the wit and babilitie ofthe wo- 
man. The ſecond, by her manners and conditions, The 
third, by hervoice big or ſmall. The fourth, by herfleſh, 
much or little. The fifth, by her colour. The ſixt, by her 


haire, The ſeuenth, by her faircneſſe or ſouleneſſe. As 


touching the firſt, we may know, that though it be true 
(as tofore we haue ptooued) that the wit and abilitie 


of a woman followeth the temperature ofthe brain, and 
of none other member: yet her wombe and cods arc of 


ſio great force and vigour, to alter the whole bodie, that if 


theſe be hot and drie, or cold and moiſt, or ofwhatſo- 


euer other temperature, the other parts (ſaith Galen) 


will be of the ſame tenour: but the member which moſt 
taketh the alterations of the bellie, all Phiſitions ſay, 

the braine, though they haue not ſet done the reaſon 
whereon they ground this correſpondencie. True it is, 
Galen prooueth by experience, that by ſpeying a Sow, 
ſhe becommeth faire and fat, and her fleſh verie ſauourie: 
and if (he haue her cods, ſhee taſteth little better than 
— 8 Whereby we conceiue, that the belly and the 

$ carrie great efficacie, to communicat their tem 

rature to all the other parts of the bodie; eſpecially to the 
brain, for that the ſame is cold and moiſt like themſelues. 


8 which ( through the reſemblance) che paſſage 
is eghe. 1 


Nox if we conclude, that cold and moiſt are the qua- 


lities which worke'an impairement in the reaſonable 


and that his coutraries, namely, hot and due, giuc 
oe Gre peroBion dernen neal — 
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the woman who ſheweth much wit and ſufficiencie, 
e of cold and moiſt in the firſt degree; and if ſhe 
verie ſimple, it yeeldeth a ſigne that ſhe is in the third, 
the parraking berweene which two extreames, argueth 
the ſecond degree: for to thinke that a woman can be 
hot and drie, or endowed with a wit and abilitie confor- 
mable to theſe two qualities, is a verie great errour; be- 
cauſe ifthe ſeed of which ſhe was formed, had been hot 
and drie in their domination,ſhe ſhould haue been borne 
a man, and not a woman. But in that it was cold and 
moiſt, ſhe was borne a woman, and not a man. The truth 
ofthis doctrine may cleerely be diſcerned, if you conſi- 
der the wit of the firſt woman who liued in the world: 
for God having faſhioned her with his one hands, and 
that veric accompliſhed, and perfect in her ſex, it is a con- 
cluſion infallibly true, that ſhe was poſſeſſed of much leſſe 
knowledge than Adam: which the Diuell well weeting, 
got him to tempt her, and durſt not fall into diſputation 
with the man, fearing his great wit and wiſdome. Now 
to ſay, that Exe for her offence, was reft that knowledge 
which we wanted, cannot be auouched, or as yet ſhe had 
not offended. 

So then this deſect of wit in the firſt woman grew, for 
that ſhe was by God created cold and moiſt: which tem- 
ture, is neceſſarie to make a woman ſruitfull and apt 
childbirth, but enemie to knowledge : and if he had 
made her temperat like Alam, ſhe ſhould haue beene 
verie wiſe, nothing fruitfull; nor ſubĩect to her month- 
ly courſes, ſauce by ſome ſupernaturall meanes. On this 
nature S. Pau grounded himſelſe, when he ſaid, Let a 
woman learne in filence, wich all ſubiection: neither 

would he allow the woman to reach, or gouerne the 
man, but to keepe ſilene a. But this is true, when a wo- 
: | man 
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man hath not a ſpirit or greater grace than her one na- 
| diſpoſition; but if he obtaine any gift from aboue, 

e may well teach and ſpeake, for we know that the peo- 
ple of Iſracl being oppreſſed and beſieged by the Affiri- 
ans; Judith (a verie wile woman) ſent for the prieſts of 
the Cabeits and Carmits, and reprooued them, ſaying: 
How can it be endured, that Oſſas ſhould ſay, if within 
fiue dayes there come no ſuccour, he will yeeld the peo- 
ple of Iſrael tothe Aſſyrians? See you not, that theſe 
words rather prouoke God to wrath than to mercic? 
how may it be, that men ſhould point out a limitted 
time for the mercie of God, and in their mind aſſigne a 


day, at which he muſt ſuccour and deliuet them? And ia 


the concluſion of this reproofe, ſhe told him in what 
ſiort they might pleaſe God, and obtaine theit demaund. 
And no fell Elbors, (a woman of no leſſe 7 
taught the people of Iſraell, how they ſhould ren 
thankes vnto God for the great victories which ſhe had 
attained againſt their enemies. But whileſt a woman abi- 
deth in ber naturall diſpoſition, all ſorts of learning and 
wiſdome carrieth a kind of repugnancie to her wit. And 
for this cauſe, the Catholicke Church vpon great rea- 
ſon hath forbidden, that no woman doe preach, confeſſe, 
or inſtruct: for their ſex admitteth neither wiſdome not 
diſcipline. | 
It is diſcouered alſo by the manners of a woman, and 
by her condition, in what degree ol cold and moiſt her 
temperature conſiſteth: for if with aſharp wit ſhebe ſtio. 
ward, curſt, and wayward, ſhe is in the firſt degree of cold 
and moiſt,it being true (as we haue prooued tofore) that 
an ill condition euermore accompanicth a good imagi: 
pation. She who partaketh this degree of cold and moilt, 
ſulfererh nothing to eſcape herhands, notcth all things, 
AE T ij findeth 


bios 


fiaderh fault with all things, and ſo is vnſuppertable. 
Suct'are accuſtomably of amiable conuetſation, and 
ſeare not to looke men in the face, nor hold him ill 
mannered, who maketh loue vato them. Bur on the 
other ſide, to be a woman of good conditions, and to be 
aggreeued at nothing, to laugh vpon euery ſmall occaſi. 
on, to let things paſſe as they come, and to ſleepe ſound- 
y deſcrieth the third degree of cold and moiſt: for 
much pleaſantneſſe of conceit is ordinarily- accompa- 
nied with little wit. She who partaketh of theſe two ex- 
tteames, ſtandeth in the ſecond degree. A voice hoarſe, 
Big, and ſharpe (ſaith Galen) is a token of much heat and 
dtouth, and wee haue alſo prooued it hererofore by the 
opinion of UAriſtotle, wherethrough we may gaine this 
notice, that ifa woman haue a voice like a man, ſhe is cold 
and moiſt in the firſt degree, and if verie delicate, in the 
third: and partaking betwixt both the extreames, ſhe 
ſhall haue the naturall voice ofa woman, and bee in the 
ſecond degree. 

How much the voice dependeth on the temperature 
of the cods, ſhall ſhortly hereafter bee prooued, where 
we entreat ofthe rokens appertaining to a man. Much 
ficſh alſo in women, is a ſigne of much cold and moiſt: 
for to bee fat and big (ſayth the Phiſitions) groweth in 
luing creatures from this occaſion. And contrariwiſe, 
to he leane and drie, is aroken of little coldneſſe and moi- 
ſture. To be meanely fleſhed, that is, neither ouermuch, 
nor veric little, giueth euidence, that a woman holdeth 
her ſelſe in the ſecond degree of cold and moiſt. Their 
pleaſantneſſe and coutteſies ſhewerh the degrees of 
theſe two qualities: much tnoiſture makerh their fleſh 
ſupple and little, rough and hard. The meane i 
the commendableſt part: the colout „ 
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and of theother parts of the bodie, diſcoueteth the ex. 
tended or remiſſe degrees of theſe two qualities. When 
the woman is verie white, it boadeth (faith Galen much 
cold and moiſt: and contrariwiſe, the that is ſ wart and 
browne, is in the firſt degree thereof; of which two ex- 
treames is framed the ſecond degree of white and well 
coloured. 

To haue much haire, and a little ſhew of a beard, is 
an cuident ſigne to know the fitſt degree of cold and 
moiſt: for all Phiſit ions affirme, that the haire and beard 
are engendred of heat and drineſſe: and if they be blacke, 
it greatly purporteth the ſame. A conttarie temperature 
is betokened, when a woman is without haire. Now ſhe 
whoſe complexion conſiſteth in the ſecond degree of 
cold and moiſt, hath ſome haire, bur the ſame reddiſh and 
golden, Fouleneſſe moreouer and faireneſſe helpe vs to 
judge the degrees of cold and moiſt in women. It is a 
miracle to ſee a woman ofthe firſt degree verie faire: for 
the ſeed whereof ſhe was formed, being drie, hindereth 
that ſhe cannot be fairely countenanced. It behooueth 
that clay be ſeaſoned with conuenient moiſture, to the 
end veſſels may be well framed, and ſerue to vie: but 
when that ſame is hard and drie, the veſſell is foule and 
vnhandſome. | 

Ariſtotle farther auoucheth, that ouermuch cold and 
moiſt maketh women by nature foule : for if the ſeed 
be cold and verie moiſt, it can take no good figure, be- 
cauſe the ſame ſtandeth not togither, as wee ſee, that of 
over ſoft clay ill ſhaped veſſels are faſhioned, In the ſe- 
cond degree of cold and moiſt, women prooue verie 
faire; for they were formed of afubſtance wellſcaſoned, 
and pleaſant to nature: which token ot itſelfe alone af- 


foordeth an euident argument, that the woman is fruit- 
I üz full: 
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full: for it is certaine that nature could do it, and we may 
iudge, that ſhe gaue her a temperature and compoſition 
fit for bearing ot children. Wherethrough ſhe anſwers 
in proportion (welneere) to all men, and all men doe de- 
ſire to haue her. 

In man there is no power which hath tokens or ſignes 
to deſcrie the goodneſſe, or malice ot his obiect. The ſto. 
macke knoweth the meat by way of taſt, of ſmelling, and 
of ſight, wherethrough the divine ſcripture faith, That 
Eue fixed her eyes on the tree forbidden, and her ſeemed 
that it was ſweet in taſt. The facultie of generation, hol- 
derh for a token of fruitſulneſſe, a womans beautie; and 
it ſhe be foule, it abhorrech her, conceiuing by this ligne, 
that nature erred, and gaue het not a fit temperature for 
bearing of children, 


By what ſignes we may know, in what degree of bat and ary 
enery man reſteth. 
S8. I. 


Man hath not his temperature fo limited as a 

woman, for he may be hot and drie (which tem- 

; 74 BS pcrature Ariſtotle and Galen held, was that which 
beſt agreed with his ſex) as alſo hot and moiſt and tem- 
perat? but cold and moiſt, and cold and drie, they would 
not admit whilſt a man was ſound and without impair- 
ment: for as you ſhall find no woman hot and drie, not 
hot and moiſt, or temperat ? ſo ſhall ycu find no man 
cold and moiſt, nor cold and drie, in compariſon of wo- 
men, vnleſſe in caſe as I ſhallnow expreſſe. A man hot 
and drie, and hot and moiſt, and temperar, holdeth the 
ſame degrees in his temperature, as doth a woman in 
cold and moiſt; and fo it behooueih to haue certain to- 
kens, 
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' kens, whereby to diſcerne what man is in what degree, 
that we may aſſigne him a wife anſwerable vnto him in 
proportion, We muſt therefore weet, that from the ſame 
principles, of which wee gathered vnderſtanding what 
woman is hot and drie, and in what degree, from the 
ſelfe wee mult alſo make vſe to vnderſtand what man is 
hote and dric, and in what degree: and becauſe we ſayd, 
that from the wit and manners of a man we coniecture 
the temperature of his cods, itis requiſit that wee take 
notice of a notable point mentioned by Galen, namely, 
that to make vs vnderſtand the great vertue which a 
mans cods poſſeſſe to giue firmneſſe and temperature to 
all the parts of the bodie, he affirmeth that they are of 
more importance than the heart: and he rendereth a 
reaſon, ſaying, that this member is the beginning oflife, 
and nought elle, but the cods are the beginning of living 
ſoundly and without infirmities. How much it endam- 
mageth a man to be depriued of thoſe parts (though ſo 
ſmall) there need not manie reaſons to prooue, ſeeing we 
ſce by experience, that forthwith the haire and the beard 
pill away, and the big and ſhrill voice becommeth ſmall, 
and herewithall a man leeſeth his forces and naturall heat, 
and reſteth in far woorſe and more miſerable condition, 
than if he had bene a woman. But the matter moſt worth 
the noting is, that ifa man before his gelding had much 
wit and habilitic, ſo ſoone as his ſtones be cut away, 
he growerh to leeſe the ſame, ſo far foorth as if he had 
receiued ſome notable dammage in his verie braine. 
And this is a manifeſt token, that the cods give and reaue 
the temperature from all the other parts of the bodie, 
and he that will not yeeld credit hereunto, let him conſi- 
der(as my ſelſe haue done oſtentimes) that ofa 1000 ſuch 


capons who addict themſelues to theit booke, none at- 
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rainerh to anie perfection, and euen in muſicke (which is 
their ordinatie profeſſion) we manifeſtly ſce how bloc. 
kiſh they are; which ſpringeth, becauſe muſick is a worke 
of the imagination, and this power requireth much hear, 
whereas they are cold and moiſt, So it falleth out a mat- 
ter certaine, that from the wit and habilitie we may ga- 
ther the temperature of the cods: for which cauſe, the 
man who ſheweth himſelfe prompt in the workes of the 
imagination, ſhould be hot and drie in the third degree. 
And if a man be of no great reach, it betokeneth, that 
with his heat much moiſture is vnited, which alwaics en- 
dammageth the reaſonable part, and this is the more con- 
firmed, if he be good of memorie. The ordinarie conditi- 
ons of men hot and drie in the third degree, ate courage, 
pride, liberalitie, audacitie, and cheerefulneſſe, with a 
good grace and pleaſantneſſe, and in matter of women 
ſuch a one hath no bridle nor ho. The hot and moiſt are 
mertie, giuen to laughter, louers of paſtime, faire conditi- 
oned, verie courteous, ſhamefaſt, and not much addicted 
to women. 

Ihe voice and ſpeech, much diſcouereth the tempe- 
rature of the cods. That which is big and ſomewhat 
ſharp, giueth token, that a man is hot and dry in the third 
degree: and if the ſame be pleaſant, amiable, and verie de- 
licat, it purporteth little heat and much moiſture, as ap- 
peareth in the guelded. A man who hath moiſt vnited 
with heat, will haue the ſame high, but pleaſant and ſhrill. 
Who ſo is hot and drie in the third degree, is ſlender, 
hard and rough fleſhed, the ſame compoſed of ſinewes 
and arteries, and his veines big: contrariwiſe, ro haue 
much fleſh, ſmooth and render, is ſhew of much moi- 
ſturez by means whereof, it extendeth and enlargeth out 
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the naturall heat. The colour oftheskin, ifche ſame be 
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browne,burned, blackiſh greene, and like aſhes, yeelderh 
figne, that a man is in the third degree of hot and drie: 
but if the flc(h appeareth white, and well coloured, it ar- 
gueth litle heat and much moiſture, The haire and beard 
are a marłe alſo not tobe ouerſlipped, for theſe two ap- 
proch verie neere tothe temperature of the cods. And if 
the haire be verie blacke and big, and ſpecially from the 
ribs downe to the nauell, it deliuereth an infallible token 
that the cods partake much of hot and drie: and if there 
grow ſome haire alſo vpon the ſhoulders, the ſame is ſo 
much the more confirmed. But when the haire and 
beard are of cheſſe-nut colour, ſoft, delicat, and thin: it 
inferreth not ſo great plentie of heat and drineſſe in the 


Men verie hot and drie, are neuer faire, ſaue by mira- 
cle, but rather hard fauoured, and ill ſhaped : for the heat 
and drineſſe (as Cariſlotie affirmeth of the Ethiopians) 
wryeth the proportion of the face, and ſo they become 
disfigured. Contrariwiſe, to bee ſeemely and gratious, 
prooueth a meaſurable hot and moiſt: for which cauſe, 
the matter yeelded it ſelſe obedient whereto nature 
would employ it. Whence it is manifeſt , that much 
beautie in a man is no token of much heat. Touching 
the ſignes of a temperat man, we have ſufficiently dif- 
courſed in the Chapter foregoing, and therefore itſhall 
not be needfull to replie the fame again. It ſufficeth one- 
lyro note, that as the Phifitions place in euerie degree of 
heat three degrees of extention, fo allo in a temperat 
mag we are to ſet downe the largeneſſe and ampleneſſe 
of three other. And he who ſtandeth in the third, next 
to cold and moiſt, ſhall be reputed cold and moiſt: for 
when a degree paſſeth the meane, it rcſemblerh the 


other, and that this is true, we manifeſtly find: for the 
| ſignes 
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which Galen deliuereth vs to know a man cold and 
moiſt, are the ſelſeſame ofthe temperat man, but ſome- 
what more remiſſe: ſo he is wiſe, of good conditions, 
and vettuous, he hath his voice cleare and ſweet, is white 
skinned, of fleſh good and ſupple, and without haixe, and 
if it haue anie, the ſame is little and yellow; ſuch ate ve- 
ric well fauoured and faite of countenance, but Gen af- 
firmeth thar theit ſeed is moiſt and vnſit for generation: 
theſe are no great friends to women, nor women vnto 
them. 


what women ong hi to marry with what man, that they 
way haue children. 
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O a woman who bearcth not children 
= Iwhen ſhe is married; Hippocrates com- 
\- per that two points of dilligence 
F be vicd, to know whether it bee her de- 
I Þ! fect, or that it grow becauſe the ſeed of 
her husband is vnable for generation. 
The firſt is, to male her ſuffumigations with incenſe, or 
Storax, with a garment cloſe wrapped about her, which 
may hang downe on the ground, in ſort that no vapor or 
fume may iſſue out: and iſ within awhile after ſhee feele 

the ſauour ofthe incenſe in her mouth, it yeeldeth a cer- 

| raine token that the barrenneſſe commeth not through 
her defect, in as much as the ſame found the paſſageꝭ of 
the belly open, wherechrough it pierceth to the noſthrils 
and the mouth. The ſecond is, to take a garlicke head 
cleane pilled, and put the ſame into the bellie what time 
the woman goeth to ſleepe, and if the next day ſhee feele 
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in her mouth the ſent of the gatlicke, ſhee is of her ſelfe 
fruitfull without anie default. | 
Bur albeit theſetwo proofs performe the effect which 
Hippocrates ſpeaketh of, namely, that the vapour pierce 
from the inner part m_ the mouth, yet the ſame argu- 
eth not an abſolute barrenneſſe in the husband, nor an 
intire fruitfulneſſe of the wife, but an vnapt correſpon- 
dence of both, here thtough ſhe prooueth as barren for 
him, as hee for her: which wee ſee to fall out in dayly ex- 
perience, for the man taking another wife begerteth chil- 
dren, and (which encreaſeth the maruell, in ſuch as arc 
not ſeene in that point of naturall Philoſopie) is, that if 
theſe two ſepatat each from other, vpon pretence of im- 
ese and ſo hee take another wife, and ſhee another 
usband, it hath bene found that both of them haue had 
children, And this groweth becauſe there are ſome men 
whole generative facultie is vnable, and not alterable for 
one woman, and yet for another is apt & begetteth iſſue: 
euen as wee ſee by experience in the ſtomack, that to one 
kinde of meat a man hath a great appetite, and to ano- 
ther (though better) it is as dead. What the correſpon- 
dence ſhould be which the man and wife ought to beare 
each to other, to the end they may bring forth children, 
is expreſſed by Hippocrates in theſe words, If the hot an- 
ſwer not the cold, and the drie the moiſt, with meaſure- 
and equalitie, there can be no generation: as if he ſnould 
' fay, that if there vnite not in the womans wombe two 
ſeeds, the one hote and the other cold, and the one moiſt 
and the other drie, extended in equall degree, they can- 
not beget children. For a worke ſo maruellous as is the 
ſhaping ofa man, ſtandeth in need of ſucha temperature 
where the hot may not exceed the cold, nor the moiſt 


the drie. For ifa mans ſeed bee hot, and the womans 1 
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hot likewiſe, there will no engendring ſucceed. This do- 
ctrine thus preſuppoſed, let vs now fit by way of exam. 
ple a woman cold and moiſt in the firſt degree, whoſe 
ſignes we ſaid were, to be wily, ill conditioned, ſhrill 
voiced, ſpare fleſhed, and blacke and'greene coloured, 
hairie and euill fauoured, ſhe ſhall eaſily conceive by a 
man that is ignorant of good conditions, who hath a 
well ſounding and ſweet voice, much white and ſupple 
fleſh, little haire, and well coloured, and faire of counte- 
nance.She may alſo be giuen for wife roa temperat man, 


whoſe ſeed (following the opinion of Ga) we ſaid was 


moſt fruitfull and anſwerable to wharſocuer woman: 
Prouided, that ſhe be ſound andof age convenient ; but 
yet with all their incidents it is verie difficult for her to 
conceiue child: and being conceiued (ſaith Hrppocrates) 
within two moneths the fame miſcarrieth : for ſhe wan- 
teth bloud wherewith to maintain her ſelfe and the babe, 
during the nine months. Howbeit this will find an caſic 
remedie, if the woman doe bath her ſelfe before ſhe com- 
panie with her husband, and the bayne muſt conſiſt of 
water freſh and warme: the which (by Hippocrates) righ- 
teth her temperature to a good ſort: for it looſeneth and 
moiſtenern her fleſh, euen as the earth ought to be alike 
diſpoſed that the graine may therein faſten it ſclfe and 


gather root. 


Moreouer, it worketh afarther effect: for it encreaſeth 


the appetite to meat, it reſtraineth reſolution, and cauſeth 


a greater quantitie of naturall heat, wheterhrough plen- 
tie of legmaticke bloud is increaſed; by which the little 
creature may thoſe nine months haue ſuſtenance. The 


tokens of a woman cold and moiſt in the third degree, are 
do be dull witted, well conditioned, to haue a verie de- 
licat voice, much fleſh, and the ſame ſoft and white, to 


Want 
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want haire and downe, and not to be ouer ir Such 
a one ſhould be wedded to a man hot and drie in the 
thitd degree: for his ſeed is of ſuch furie and feruencie, 
as it behooueth the ſame to fall into a place verie cold 
| and moiſt, that it may rake hold and toot. This man is of 
the qualitie of Creſſes, which will not grow ſaue in the 
water, and if he parraked leſſe hot anddrie, his ſowing in 
. ſo cold a bellie were nought els than to caſt graine into 
a poole. 98 
Hippocrates giueth counſell, that a woman of this ſore 
ſhould firſt leſſen her ſelfe, and lay aſide her fleſn and her 
fat before ſhe marrie, but then ſhe need not to take to 
husband a man ſo hot and drie: for ſuch a temperature 
would not ſerue, nor ſne conceiue. A woman cold and 
moiſt in the ſecond degree, retaineth a meane in all the to- 
kens which J haue ſpecified, ſaue onely in beautie, which 
ſhe enioyeth in an high degree. Which yeeldeth an eui- 
dent ſigae, that ſhe will be fruitfull, and beare children, — 
and prooue gratious and cheerefull. She anſwereth in 
proportion welneere to all men. 
Firſt to the hot and drie in the ſecond degree, and next 
to the remperat, and laſtly to the hot and moiſt. From 
all theſe vnions and conioynings of men and women, 
which we haue here laid downe, may iſſue wiſe children, 
but from the firſt are the moſt ordinarie. For put caſe, 
that the ſeed of a man encline to cold and moiſt; yet the 
continuall drineſſe of the Mother, and the giuing her ſo 
little meat, correcteih and amendeth the defect of the Fa- 
ther. For that this manner of Philoſophizing neur here- 
tofore came to light, it was not poſſible that all the natu- 
mull Philoſophers could ſhape an anſwere to this pro · 
| bleme, which asketh, Whence proceedeth it, that manie 
fooles haue begotten wiſe children? Wheteto they an- 
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tothe camall emſelues 


ll act, and arc not carried away to anie other 


contemplation, But contrarily, men verie wiſe, euen in 
the copulation go imagining vpon matters nothing per- 


tinent to that they haue in hand, and therethrough wea- 


ken the ſeed, and male their children deſectiue, as well in 
the powers reaſonall, as in the natutall. In the othet con- 
ioynings it is requiſit to take heed that the woman be 
cleanſed, and dried by a ripe age, and marrie not ouer- 

oung : for hence it commeth; that children prooue fim- 
ple and of little wit, The! ſeed of young parents is verie 
moiſt ;.for it is but a whiles ſince they were borne, and if 
a man be formed of a matter endowed with exceſſiue 
moiſture, it followeth of force, 4hat he prooue dull of 


capacitie. 


what diligence ought to be wſed, the childrew mule, and not 
female may be borne. «be 
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men, and theſe ſelſe qualities (we haue prooued hereto- 
fore) gaineſay the wit and abilitie. Salomon conſidering 
how great ſcarcitiꝭ there was of wiſemen, and that no 
woman came to the world with a wit apt forknowledge, 
' faid in this manner, I haue found one man amengft a 
thouſand; but I haue not found one woman amongſt the 
whole rout: as if he ſhould ſay, that ofa thouſand men he 
had found one wiſez but throughout the race of women, 
hee could neuer light vpon one that had iudgement. 
Therefore we are to ſhun this ſex, and to procure that the 
child be borne male: for in ſuch onely reſteth a wit ca- 
pable of learning. It behooueth therefore fitſtto rake in- 
to conſideration, what inſtruments were ordained by na- 
ture in mans bodie to this effect, and what order of cauſe 
zs to be obſerued, that we may obtaine the end which we 
ſeelke for. Wee muſt then vnderſiand, that amongſt ma- 
nie excrements and humours which reſide in a mans bo- 
die: nature (faith Galen) vſeth onely the ſervice of one, 
to worke that mankind may be preſerued. This is a cer- 
tain excrement which is termed hey, or wheyiſh bloud, 
whoſe engendring is wrought in the liuer & inthe veins, 
at ſuch time as the foure humours,bloud, fleagme,choler, 
and melancholic, do take the forme and ſubſtance which 
they ought to have, 3 | 17. 

Of ſuch a licour as this, doth nature ſerue her ſelfe, to 
felolue the meat, and to worke, that the ſame may paſſe 
through the veines, and through the ſtrait e 
in berech to all the parts ofthe bodie. This worke 
being finiſhed the ſame nature prouideth the veines; 
whoſe office is nought cls, but to draw vnto them this 
whey, and to ſend it through their paſſages to the blad- 
det; and from thence ont of the bodie: ang this to free 
man ſtom the offence which an excrement Wabern 
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him. But (bee, aduiſing that hee had certaine qualities 
conuenient for generation, prouided two veines, which 


ſhould carry part thereof to the cods and veſſels of ſced, © 


togither with ſome ſmall quantitie of blond, whereby 


ſuch ſeed might be formed, as was requiſit for mankind, - 


Wherethrough ſhe planted one veine in the reines on 
the right ſide, which endeth in the right cod, and of the 
ſame is the right ſeed veſſell framed; and another on the 
left ſide, which likewiſe taketh his iſſue at the left cod, and 
of that is ſhaped the leſt ſeedveſſelll. 

The tequiſit qualities of this excrement, that the ſame 
may be a conuenient matter for engendring of ſeed, are 
(laith Galen) a certaine tartneſſe and biting which grow- 
eth, for that the ſame is ſalt, wherethrough it ſtirreth vp 
the ſeed veſſels, and moueththe creature to procure ge- 
neration, and not to abandon this thought. And there- 
fore perſons verie letcherous are by the Latiniſts tearmed 
Selaces, that is to ſay, men who haue much ſaltneſſe in 
their ſeed. 
Neꝛxt to t 


tze ſpeedier increaſe. She prouideth then, that the right 
ide of the reines ſhould yeeld matter hot and drie to 
the tight cod, and that the ſame with his heat and dri- 
neſſe thould make the ſeed hot and dry for generation of - 
the male. And the contrary ſhee ordained for the for- 
ming of a woman, that the leſt (ide of the reines ſhould 
ſend forth ſeed cold and moiſt to the left cod; and that 
the ſame with his coldneſſe and moiſture, ſhould make 
the ſeed cold and moiſt, whence it enſued of force,that a 
female muſt be engendred. Bur after that the earth was 
repleniſhed with people, it ſeemeth that this order and 
concert of nature was broken off and this double child- 
bearing ſurceaſed, and which is worſt, for one man that is 
begotten, 6 or 7 women are borne to the world ordinari 
ly. Whence we comprize, that either nature is growne 
weary or ſome error is thwarted in the mids, which bea- 
reth her from working as (he would. What the ſame is, 
alittle hereafter we will exprefſe,when we may lay down 
the conditions, which are to be obſerued to the end a 
male child (without miſſing) may be borne, I ſay then, 
that if parents will attaine the end of their deſire in this 
behalſe, they are to obſerue 6 points. One of which is, 
toeate meates hot and drie. The ſecond, to procure that 
they make ſtood digeſtion in the ſtomacke. The third, to 
vſe much exerciſe. The fourth, not to apply themſelues 
vnto the act of generation, vntill their ſeed be wellripes 
ned and ſeaſoned. The fifth, to companie with the 
wife ſoure or fiue daies before the naturall coutſe is to 
runne. The ſixth, to procure, that the ſeed fall in the 3 
tight ſide of the wombe , which being obſerued (as we 
ſhall preſcribe ) it will grow impoſſible, that a female 
ſhould be engendred. As touching the firſt condition, 


we mult weet, that albeit a good ſtomacke doc PRs 
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andalterthemeate, and ſpoile the ſame of the former 
ualitie, yet it doth neuer vtterly depriue it ſelfe of them: 
for if we eate lettice ( whoſe qualitie is cold and moiſt)the 
blood engendred thereof, ſhalbe cold and moiſt, the 
whey cold and moiſt, and the ſeed cold and moiſt. And 
if we eat honny ( whoſe quality is hot and dry) the blood 
which we breed, ſhalbe hot and drie, the whey hot and 
dry, and the ſeed hot and drie: forit is impoſſible (as Ga- 
len auoucheth) that the humours ſhould not attaine the 
ſubſtances and the qualities, which the meate had, before 
ſuch time as it was eaten. Then it being true, that the 
male ſex conſiſteth in this, that the ſeed be hot and diy 
at the time of his forming , for certaine it behooueth pa- 
rents to vie meats hot and drie, that they may engender 
a male child. I grant well, how in this kind of begecting, 
there befalleth a great perill: tor the ſcedbeing hot and 
drie,wee haue often heretofore affirmed, it followeth of 
force, that there be borne a man, malicious, wily, cauil. 
ling, and addicted to many vices and euils, and ſuch per- 
ſons as theſe ( vuleſſe they be ſtraightly cuibed) bring 
gm danger to the common wealth. Thercfore it were 
ter, that they ſhould not be begotten at all: but for all 
this there will not want parents, who will ſay, Let me 
haue a boy, and let him be a theefe and ſparc not, for the 
iniquitie of man is more allowable, than the wel doing 
ofa woman. Howbeit this may find an eaſie remedie, by 
vſing temperate meates,which ſhall pertake but meanely 
of hot and dry: or by way of preparation, ſeaſoning the 
ſame with ſome ſpice; Such ( ſaith G Jare Hennes, 
Partridges, Turtles, Doues, Thruſhes, Blackbirds, and 
Goares, which (by Hyppecrates) muſt be eaten roſted, to 
heat and drie the ſeed. 
The bread with which the ſame is eaten, ſhould bee 
white, . 


; 
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white, of the fineſt meale, ſeaſoned with Salt and An- 

nis ſeed: for thebrowne is cold and moiſt ( as wee will» 
1 hereafter) and very dammageable to the wit. 

et the drinke bee M hite-wine , watered in ſuch pro- 
portion, as the ſtomack may allow thereof: and the wa- 
ter with which it is tempered, ſhould bee very freſh and 
pure. | 
The ſeconddiligence which we ſpake of, is, to eate 
theſe meates in ſo moderate quantitie, as the ſtomacke 
may ouercome them: for albeit the meate bee hot and 
drie of his proper nature, yet the ſame becommeth cold 
and moiſt, if the naturall heate cannot digeſt it: There- 
fore though the parents eate honny, and drinłe White 
wine, theſe meates, by this meanes will turne to cold 
ſeed, and a female child be brought forth. For this oc- 
caſion, the greater pert of great and rich perſonages, are 
afflicted by hauing more daughters than meaner folke : 
for they eate and drinke that which their ſtomacke can- 
not digeſt: and albeit theit meate be hote and drie, ſau- 
ced with Suger, Spices, and Honny: yet through their 
great quantitie, they waxe raw, and cannot be digeſted, 
But the rawneſſe which moſt endammageth generati- 
on, is that of Wine : for this colour, in being ſo vapo- 
raus and ſubtile, occaſioneth, that the other meates to- 

ether there with paſſe to the ſeed veſſels raw, and that 
the ſeed falſly prouoketh a man, ere it be digeſted and 
ſeaſoned. 

Whereon, Plato commendeth a law, enacted in 
the Carthaginean Common- wealth, which forbad 
the married couple, that they ſhould not taft of any 
Wine that day, when they meant to performe the 
rights of the marriage bed, as well ware, that this 


i alwaics bred much hurt and dammage to the 
7 . . childs 
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childs bodily health, and might yeeld occaſion that hee 
ſhould prooue vitious and of ill conditions. Notw-ith- 
ſtanding; if the ſame be moderately taken, ſo goed ſeed 
is not engendred of any meate (for ihe end which wee 
ſeeke aſter) as of white wine: and eſpecially, to giue wit 
and abilitie which is that wherto we pretend. The 3 dili. 
gence which we ſpeake of, was, to vie excerciſe ſome hat 
more than meanely: for this fretteth and conſumeth the 
exceſſiue moiſture of the ſeed, and heateth and di ieth the 
ſame. By this means a man becommeth moſt fruitful and 
able for generation: and contrariwiſeto giue our ſelues 
to our eaſe, and not to exerciſe the body, is one of the 
things which breedeth moſt coldnes and moiſture in the 
ſeed. Therefore tich and dainty perſons are leſſe charged 
with children than the poore, who take pains. WW hence 
Hippocrates recounteth , that the principall perſons of 
Scythia were very effeminat, womaniſh, delicious, and 
enclined to doe womens ſeruices; as toſweepe,to rub, & 
to bake: and by this meanes were impotent for genera- 
tion. And ifthey begot any male child, he prooucth ei- 
ther an Eunuch, or an Hermaphrodite. Whereat, they 
ſhaming, & greatly agrecued, determined to make ſacri- 
fices to their God, and to offer him many gifts; beſce- 
ching him not to entreat them aſter that maner, but to 
yeeld thẽ ſome remedy forthe defect, ſeeing it lay in his 
power ſo to do. But Hinpocrates laughed them to ſcorne, 
laying, That none effectbetideth, which ſeemes not mi- 
raculous and diuine, if aſter that ſort they fall into conſi- 
deration thereof: for reducing which ſoeuet of them to 
his naturall cauſes, at laſt we come to end in God, by 
Whoſe vertue all the agents of the world doe worke. 
- But there are ſome effects, which muſt bee imputed 
to God immediatly, (as ate thoſe which come beſides 
the 


che order of nature) and others by the way of meanes, 

_ reckoning fiſt as a meane, the cauſes which are orday- 
ned to that end. The countrey which the Scythians in- 
habited (ſaith Hippocrates ) is ſeated vnder the North, a 
region moiſt and cold beyond meaſure, where, through 
abundance of clouds, it ſeemes a miracle if you ſee the 
ſunne. The rich men fit euer on horſebacke , neuer vſe 
any exerciſe, eat and drinke more than their naturall heat 
can conſume : all which things make the ſeed cold and 
moiſt : And for this cauſe they beget many females : and 
if anie male were borne, they prooued of the condition 
which we haue ſpecified . Know you (ſaid Hippocrates to 
them) that the remedie hereof eonſiſteth, not in ſacrifi- 
ling to God, neither in doing ought like that; bur it be- 
hooueth withall, that you walke on foot, eat little, and 
drinke leſſe, and not ſo wholly berake your ſelues toyour 
leaſures. And that you may the more plainly diſcerne it, 
ke vpon the poore people of this countrie, and your 
very ſlaues, who not onely make no ſacrifices to your 
God, neither offer him gifts (as — the meanes) but 
euen blaſpheme his bleſſed name, and ſpeake iniuriouſly 
ofhim,becauſe he hath placed them in ſuch eſtate. And 
et (though ſo leaud and ſacrilegious) they are very able 
or procreation, and the moſt part of their children proue 
males, and ſtrong; not cocknies, not eunuchs, not herma- 
frodits, as doe thoſe of yours. And the cauſe is, for that 
they eat little & vſe much exerciſe, neither kee thẽſelues 
alwaieson hosback, like their maſters. By which occaſion 
they make their ſeed hot and drie, & there through * 
gender males and not females. This point of phyloſo- 
phie was not vnderſtood by Phareo , nor by his coun- 
ſell, ſecing that bee ſaid in this manner: Come, let vs 


koepe them downe with oppreſſion, that they may not 
In V ij multi- 
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hat the le of Iſtaell ſhould not encreaſe ſo 
ſaſt, or at leaſt that ſo many male children might not bee 
borne (which hee moſt feared) was to keepe them vnder 
with much toil: of body, and to cauſe them for to eat 
leekes, garlike, and onions, which remedie tooke but a 
bad effect, as the holy ſcripture expreſſeth: for the har- 


and multiply. Vet hee waking reckoning, that ths was 
the ſureſt way be could follow, doubled this their affli- 
ction of body. Which preuailed ſo little, as if to quench 
agreat fire , hee ſhould throw theteinto much oile or 
greaſe: but if he or any of his counſellors, had beene ſeen 

in this point of naturall Philoſophy , hee ſhould haue gi- 
uen them barly bread, lettice, melons, cucumbers, and ci- 
/trons to eat, and haue kept them well ſed and well filled 
with drinke, and not haue ſuffered them to take anie 
paine. For by this meanes, their ſeed would haue become 
cold and moiſt, & thereof more women than men bin be- 
en; and in ſhort time theit life haue beene abridged. 

ut feeding them with much fleſh boiled with garlicke, 
with leekes, & with onions, and tas king them to worke ſo 
hard, he cauſed their ſeed to wax hot and drie, by which 
tywo qualities, they were the more incited to procreation, 
and euer bred iſſue male. For confirmation of this 
veritie, Ar/Fotle propoundeth a probleme, which ſaith, 
What is the cauſe, that thoſe who labpr much and ſuch 
as are ſubiect to the feuer Ecticke, ſuffer many pollutions 
in their ſleepe ? whereto ( verely) hee wiſt not to ſhape an 


anſwer: ſor he telleth many things, but none of them hit 
the truth. The right reaſon is, that the toile of the 


nuſtiply, nor ĩoyne with our enemie, if wartt be rai- 
againſt vs. And the remedie which he vſed, to hin- 


der hee held them oppreſſed, the more did they encreaſe 
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body, and the actiue feuet, doe heat and dry — 
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and ſor that in ſleepe all the naturall powers are 
this betideth which the probleme ſpeaketh of ; How 


ruitfull and pricking the hot and drie ſeed is, Galen noteth 
in theſe words: The ſame is moiſt, fn tfull, and ſoon inci- 
teth the creature to copulation, and is leacherous and 
prone to luſt, The fourth condition was, not to accom- 
pany in the act of generation, vntill the ſeed were ſetled, 
concocted, and duly ſeaſoned: for though the three for- 
mer diligenſes haue gone before, yet we cannot thereby 
know whether it haue attained that perfection which it 
ought to haue Principally it behoueth, for 7 or 8 daies 
beſore, to vſe the meats which we haue preſcribed, to the 
end the cods may haue time to conſume in their nouriſh- 
ment, the ſeed which all that time was engendred ofthe 
other meats, and that this which we thus go deſcribing 
may ſucceed. | | 
The like diligence is to be vſed touthing mans ſeed, 
that the ſame may bee fruittulland apt for iſſue, as the 
diners doe with the ſeeds which they will preſerue: 
or they attend till they ripen, and cleanſe, and wax drie: 
for if they pluck them from the ſtalke, before they are 
deeply ſeaſoned, and ariued to the point whichis requi- 
fit, though they lie in the ps a whole yeare t 
will not grow at all. For this reaſon I haue noted that 
in places where much camall copulation is vſed, there is 
leſſe ſtore of children, than where people ate more en- 
clined to continencie. And common harlots neuer con- | 
ceiue, becauſe they ſtay not till the ſecd be digeſtedand | 
ripened. : 
5 It behooueth therefore to abidefor ſome daies, that 
the ſeed may ſettle, concoct, and tipen, and be duly fea- 


ſoned: f this meanes, is hot and drie i | 
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howſhalP we knowthe ſeed to be ſuch, as is requiſit it 
ſhould be; ſeeing rhe matter is of ſogreat importance; 
This may eafilybe knowne, if certaine daies haue paſſed 
ſince the man companied with his wife, and by his con- 
tinuall incitement, and great defire of copulation all 
which ſptinget h, for that the ſeed is growne fruitfull and 
apt for-procreation-. The fifth condition was, that a 
man ſhould meddle with his wiſe in the carnall act, ſix or 
Aeuen daies before (he haue her naturall courſe: for that 
the child ſtraĩghtwaies ſtandeth in need of much food 
to nouriſn it. And the reaſon hereof is, that the hot and 
dtie of his temperature; (| h and conſumeth not 
onely the good bloud of the mother, but alſo the extre> 
ments. Wherethrough HMyppocrates ſaid, that the wo- 
man conceiued of a male; is well coloured and faire. 
VW hich groweth, becauſe the infant, through his much 
hear, conſumerhMl thoſe excrements which are woont 
to disfigure the face, leauing the ſame as a waſhed cloth. 
Aud for tliat this is true, it is behoofull, thar the infant be 
ſupplied with blood for his nouriſhment. Andthis ex- 
perience tnaniſeſteth, for it is a miracle that a male child 
ſhould be engendered ſaue vpon the laſt daies of the 
month. The centrarie befalleth, when a woman goeth 
with a female: for through the much cold and moiſt of 
her ſex, ſhee eateth little, and yeeldeth ſtore of excre · 
ments, wherethrough the woman conceiued of a girle, 
is ill fauoured and fult of ſpots, anda thouſand fhirtiſh» 
nefſesflicke vnto her und at the time of her deliuerie, 
ſhe muſt carrie ſo many more daies to purge her ſelſe, 
than if ſne had brought à manchild to the world. On the 
natutall reaſon whereof; God grounded himſcife, when 
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enter into the temple vntill 3 3 daies were expired. And 


ifſhe were deliued of a female, the ſhould be vncleane 


for the ſpace of twoweekes , and not enter into the tem- 


ple, vntill after 66 daies, in ſort, that when the birth is of 


a female, the time is doubled. Which ſo falleth out be- 
cauſe in the nine moneths ( during which the child re- 
mained in the mothers wombe) through the much cold 
and moiſt of her temperature, ſhe doubly encreaſed ex- 
crements, and the ſame of very malignant ſubſtance and 
qualitie, which a male infant would not haue done. 
Therefore Hippocrates holdeth it a matter verie perillous, 
to wy the purgation of a woman who is deliuered of a 

All this is ſpoken to the purpoſe, that wee muſt well 
adviſe our ſelues of the laſt day of the moneth, to the 


end the ſeed may find ſufficient nouriſhment here with 


to relieue it ſelſe. For if the act of procreation be com. 


mitred ſo ſoone as the purgatlon is ſiniſhed, it will not 


take hold through de fect of blood. Whereon it beho- 
ueth the parents bee done to vnderſtand, that if both 
ſeedes ioyne not togither at one ſelfe time, (namely that 
of the woman and of the man) Galen faith there will 
enſue no conception, althoughthe ſeed of the man bee 
neuer ſo apt for procreation. And hereof we ſhall ren · 
der the reaſon to another purpoſe. This is very cer- 
raine, that all the diligences by vs preſcribed, muſt alſo 
bee performed on the womans behoofe , otherwiſe, 
her ſced ( euill imploied ) will mar the conception. 
| Therefore it is requiſit they attend ech to other, ſo 
as at one ſelfe inſtant, both their ſcedes may toyne togi- 
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forth a male, ſhould remaitie in her bed a weeks, and no# 


importerh very much forthe 
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is ſuied vp, and his'ſeed before the left, and if 
= the tion tale not effect at the fiſt comming, it is 
3 a great hap hazard, but that at the ſecond a female ſhalbe 
en. Theſe two ſeed are knowne, firſt by the heat 
and coldneſſe, then by the quantitie of being much or 
little, and finally by the iſſuing ſoorth ſpeedily or ſlowly. 
The ſeedof the tight cod commeth foorth boiling, and 
/ lo hot that it burneth the womans belli, is not much in 
© quanticie, and paſſeth out in baſt : Conttariwiſe, the ſeed 
ofthe left cod taketh his way more temperat, is much in 
quantitie : and for that the ſame is cold and groſſe, ſpen- 
deth longer ſpace in comming forth. The laſt confidera- 
tion was, to procure that both the ſeedsof the husband 
and the wife fall into che right (ide of the wombe: for in 
that place (ſaith Hippecrates ) are males engendered, and 
fe males in the left. Galen alleageth the rcaſon hereof, ſay- 
ing, that the right ſide of the wombe is very hot, through 
the neighborhood which it holdeth with the liuer, with 
the right ſide of the reins, and with the tight ſeed veſſel]: 
which members, we haue affirmed and approoued to be 
very hot. And ſeeing all the reaſon of working that the 
iſſue may become male, conſiſteth in procuting, that at 
the time ofconception it partake much heatʒ it falleth our 
certaine , that it greatly importeth to beſtow the ſeed in 
this place. Which the woman ſhall eaſily accompliſh by 
reſting on her right ſide when the act of generation is en- 
ded, with her head downe and het hecles vp: but it be- 
dooueth her to keep her bed a day or two, ſor the womb 
doth not ſtraight waics erubrace the ſeed, but after ſome 
hours ſpace. | vu On 
The _ whereby a woman may know whether (he 
be with child or no, are manifeſt and plane tocuery ones 
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vnderſtanding : for if when ſhee ariſeth vpon her feet, 
the ſeed fall to the ground, it is certaine (ſaith Gn) that 
ſne hath not conceiued, albeit herein one point requireth 
conſideration, that all the ſeed is not fruittull or apt for if- 
ſue: for the one part therof is very wateriſh,whole office 
ſerueth to make thin the principall ſeed,totheend it ma 
1 the narrow paſſages, and this is that whic 
nature ſendeth forth, and it reſteth, when ſhee hath con- 
evived , with the part apt for iſſue. It is knowen by that 
it is like water, and of like quantitie. That a woman riſe 
vp ſtraightwaĩes on her feet, ſo ſoone as the act of gene · 
ration hath paſſed, is a matter verie pcrillous . Therefore 
Ariſtotle compelleth that ſhee befotehand make euacua. 
tion of the excrements, and of her vrine , to the end ſhee 
may haue no cauſe to riſe. The ſecond token whereby 
we may know the ſame, is, that thenext day following, 
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the woman will feele her belly empty, eſpecially about 


the nauell. Which groweth, for that the womb, when it 
deſireth to conceiue, becommeth verie large and ſtreteh- 
ed our : for verely it ſuffereth the like ſwelling vp and 


ſtiffneſſe, as doth a mans member, and when it fareten 


thus wiſe, the ſame occupieth much roome. Butat the 
point when it conceiueth (ſaith Hypocrazes) ſodainly the 
ſame draweth togither, and maketh as it were a purſe to 
draw the ſeed vnto it, and will not ſuffer it to go out, 
and by this meanes leaueth many emptie places, the 
which women do declare, ſaying, that they haue no 
tripes left in their belly as if they were ſodainly become 
leane. Morcouer, forthwith they abhorre carnall copu- 
lation, and their husbands kindneſſe , for the belly hath 
now got what it ſought; but the moſt certain token (faith 

tis when their naturall courſe faileth, & their 


breaſts grow, and when they fall in loathing * 
up: ; . at: 
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what diligence is to bee vſed that children may prone wittic 
and wiſe - ; 


5. 4. 


N E we doe not firſt know the cauſe, whence it 
A N c proceedeth that a man of great wit and ſuffici. 
encie is begottẽ, it is impoſſible that the ſame 
£ may be reduced to art, for through conioy- 
ning and ordering his principles and cauſes, we grow 
to attaine this end, and by none other meanes. The A- 
ſtrologers hold; that. becauſe the child is borne vnder 
ſuch an influence of the ſtarres, he commeth to be diſ- 
creet, wittie, of good or ill maners, fortunat, and of thoſe 
other conditions and properties which we ſee and confi. 
der euery day in men. Which being admitted for true, 
it would follow a matter of impoſſibilitie, to frame the 
ſame to any art: for it ſhould bee wholly a caſe of for- 
tune, and no way placed in mens election. The naturall 
Philoſophers, as Hpocrates, Plato, Ari ſtotle, and Galen 
hold, that a man receiueth the conditions of his ſoule, 
at the time of his forming, and not of his birth: for then 
the ſtarres doe ſuperficially alter the child, giuing him 
heat, coldneſſe, moiſture, and drouth; but not his ſub- 
ſtance, herein the whole life relieth, as do the foure ele- 
ments, fire, aire, earth, and water, who not only yeeld to 
the party compoſed, heat, cold, moiſture, and drineſſe, 
but alſo the ſubſtance which may maintain and preſerue 
the ſame qualities, during all the courſe of life, Where 
through, that which — importeth in the engendring 


te 


ofchildren ger that the elements wherof they 
are compounded, may partake the qualities which 5 
n. N | requiit 
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requiſit for the wit. For theſe according to the waight 
and meaſure, by which they enter into the compoſition, 
muſt alwaics ſo indure in the mixture, and not the alte- 
rations of heauen. What theſe elements are, and in what 
fort they enter into the x omans wombe, to forme the 
creature, Galen declareth and affirmeth them to bee the 
ſame which compound al other naturall things: but that 
the earth commerh lurking in the accuſtomed meates 
which we eate, as are fleſh, bread, fiſh, and fruits; the wa- 
ter in the liquors which we drinke, The aire and fire 
(he ſaith) are mingled by order of natute, and cuter into 
the body by way of the pulſe, and of reſpiration. Oftheſe 
foure elements, mingled and digeſted by our naturall 
heate, ate made the two neceſſary principles of the in- 
fants generation, to weete the ſeed, and the monthly 
courſe, But that whereof we muſt make greateſtrecko- 
ning for the end which we enquire after, ate the accu- 
ſtomable meats whereon we feed: for theſe ſhut vp the 
foure elements in themſelues, andtrom theſe the ſeed 
fetcheth more corpulencie end qualitie, than fromthe 
water which we drinke, or the fire and aire which we 
breath in. Whence Galen ſaith that the parents who 
would beget wiſe children, ſhould read three bookes 
which he wror, of the facilitie of the elements: for there 
they ſhould find, with what kinds of meate they may ef. 
fect the ſame. And he made no mention of the water, 
nor of the other elements, as materials, and of like mo. 
ment. But herein he ſwarued from reaſon: for the wa- 
ter altereth the body much mote than the aire, and much 
leſſe than the ſound meats wheron we feed, And as tou. 
ching that which concernerh the engẽdring of the ſeed, 
itcarrieth as great importance as all the other elements 


together. The reaſom is (as Galen himſeltc affirmeth) 
becauſe 
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becauſe the cods draw from the veines ( for their nou- 
riſhment) the wheyiſhpart of the blood, and the grea- 
teſt part of this hey, which the veins receiue, pattaketh 
ofthe water which we drinke. And that the water wor- 
keth more alteration in the body, than the aire, Ar/ozlc 
FRO „ where he demandeth; what the cauſe is, that 


y changing of waters, Wee breed ſo great an alterati- 


on in our health, whereas if we breath a contratie aire, we 
perceiue it not. And to this hee anſwereth, that water 


yeeldeth nouriſhment to the body, and ſo doth not the 


aire. But he had little reaſon to anſwere atcer this maner: 
for the aire alſo (by Hippocrates opinion) giueth nour ich- 
ment and ſubſtance, aſwell as the water. VV here through 
Ariſtatle deuiſed a better anſwere, ſaying, that no place 
nor countty hath his peculiar aire, for that which is novy 
in Flanders, when the North wind bloweth, paſſeth 
within two or three daies into Affricke, and that in At- 
fricke, by the South is carried into the North gand that 
which this day is in Hieruſalem, the Eaſt wind driueth 
into the Weſt Indies. The which cannot betide in the 
waters: for they doe not all iſſue out of the ſame ſoile, 
where through euery people hath his particular water 
conformable to the Mine of the earth where it ſptingeth, 
and vvhence it runneth. And if a man be vſed to drinke 
one kind of water, in taſting another, he altereth more 
than by meate or aire. In ſort, that the parents who haue 
a will to beget very wiſe children, muſt drinke waters, 
3 of good temperature; otherwiſe they 

ſhall commit error in their procreation. ¶Ariſlotle ſaith, 

that at the time of generation, we muſt take heed of the 

South · weſt wind e ſame is groſſe, and moiſtneth 

the ſeed, ſo as a female and not a male is begotten, But 

the weſt wind he Ann 

ab. | : wit 
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with names and titles very honourable. He calleth the 
ſame temperate, fatter of the earth, & ſaith; that it com. 
meth from the Eliſian fields. But albeit it be true that it 
greatly importeth, to bteath an aire very delicate, and 
of good temperature; and to drinkeſuch waters : yet it 
ſtandeth much more vpon to vſe fine meats appliable to 
the temperature of the wit: for of theſe is engendred the 
blood and the ſeed, and of the ſeed the creature. And 
il the meate be delicate and ot good temperature, ſuch is 
the blood made; and of ſuch blood, ſuch ſeed; and of 
ſuch ſeed, ſuch braine. Now , this member being tem- 
perate and compounded of a ſubſtance ſubtile and deli- 
cate, Galen ſaith, that the wit will be like therunto:for our 
reaſonable ſoule, though the ſame be incortruptible, yet 
goeth alwaies vnited with the diſpofitions of the braine, 
which being not ſuch as it is requiſite they ſhould be, for 
diſcovrſing and philoſophizing, a man faith and doth 
1000 things; which are very vnfitting. The meates then 
which the parents are to feed on, that they may engen 
der children of great vnderſtanding (which is the or- 
dinarie wit for Spaine ) are, firſt, White bread made of 
the fineſt meale, and ſeaſoned with ſalt: this is cold and 
dry, and of parts very ſubtle and delicate. Thete is an- 
other ſort made ( faith Galen of reddith graine, which 
though it nouriſh much, and make men big limmed, 
and of great bodily forces; yer for that the ſame is moiſt 
and of groſſe parts, it breedeth a loſſe in the vnderſtan- 
ding. I laid, ſeaſoned with alt, becauſe none of all the a- 
liments which a man vſeth, bettereth ſo much the vn- 
derſtanding, as doth this minerall. It is cold, and of 
more drineſſe than any otherthing z and if I remember 
- wellthe ſentence of Heracluus, hee ſaid after this maner. 
A dricbrighneſſe, the wiſeſt minde. Then ſceing _ 
| alt 
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falris ſo drie, andſo apprðpriat ta the wit, the ſcripture 
had good teaſon to terme it by the name of Prudence 
and Sapience. Partridges and Fraucolin/ haue a like ſub- 
ſtance, and the ſelfe temperature wich bread of white 
meale; and Kid, and Muskadel wine. And if patents vſe 
theſe mears(as ye haue aboue ſpecified) they thall breed 
children of great vnderſtanding. And it they would 
hauea child of great memorie, let them eight or nine 
daies before they breake themſclues to the act of gene- 
ration, cate Trouts, Salmons, Lampreis, and Eeles, by 
which meat, they ſhall make theit ſeed very moiſt and 
clammie. ; 
Theſe two qualities (as I haue ſaid before) make the 
memorie eaſie to receiue, and very faſt to pteſerue the 
figures a long time. By Pigions, Goats, Garlicke, O- 
nions, Leekes, Rapes Pepper, Vineger, White wine, 
Honny, and all other ſorts of ſpyges,the ſeed is made hot 
and drie, and of parts very ſubtile and delicate. The child 


nation, but not of like vndetſtanding, by meanes of the 
much heat, and hee ſhall want memorie through his a- 
bundance of drin eſſe. Theſe are woont to be very pre- 
iudiciall to the common wealth: for the heate enclineth 
them to many vices and euils, and giueth them a wit 
and mind, to put the ſame in execution: hovYbeit if we 
do keepe them vnder, the common wealth (hall receiue 
more ſeruice by theſe mens imagination, than by the vn- 
derſtanding and memorie of the other. Hens, capons, 
veale, weathers of Spaine, are all meats of moderat ſub- 
ſtance; fot they are neither delicat nor groſſc. I (aid wea- 
chers of Spain: for Galen, without making any diſtinctiõ, 
faith, chat their fleſh is of a groſſe and noiſome ſubſtance, 
which ſtraieth from reaſon: for put caſe that. in Italie, 
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who is engendred of ſuch meate, ſhalbe of great imagi- 
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may reckon the ſame among the meates of moderate 
ſubſtance. The children who are begotten on ſuch food, 
ſhall haue a reaſonable diſconrle, a reaſonable , 
and a reaſonable imagination. VVherethroughthey will 
not be very profoundly ſeene in the Sciences, nor deuiſe 
ought of new. \ 

Of theſe we haue ſaid heretofore, that they are plea- 
ſant conceited, and apt, in whom may be imprinted all 
the rules and conſiderations of art, cleare, obſcure, eaſie, 
and difficult: but doctrine, argument, anſwering, doubt - 


ing, and diſtinguiſhing, are matters wherewith their 


braines can in no ſort endure to be cloied. Coes fleſh, 
Manzo, bread of red graine, cheeſe, oliues, vineger, and 
water alone, will breed a ꝑroſſe ſeed, and of faultie tem · 
perature: the ſonne engendred vpon theſe, ſhall haue 
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be the worſt ofall others z yetinthis 
ourcountrey,through the goodneſſe of the paſtures, we 


ſtrength like a bull, but withall, bee furious and of a 
beaſtly wit. Hence it proceedeth, that amongſt vpland 
people, it is a miracle to find one quicke of capacitie, or 
rowardly for learning: they are all borne dull and rude; 
for that they are begotten on meates of groſſe and euill 
ſubſtance. The contrary hereof befalleth in Citizens, 
- whoſe children we finde ro be endowed with more wir 
and ſufficiencie. But if the patents carie in very deed, 
a will to beget a ſonne, prompt, wiſe, and of good con- 
ditions, let them, ſixe or ſeuen daies beſore their com- 
panying, feed on Goats mille; ſor this aliment 5 bythe 
opinion of all Phiſitions) is the beſt, and moſt: 

that any man can vie, prouided that they be ſound,and 
chat it anſwere them in proportion: but Galen ſaith it be- 
hooueth to eate the ſame with hony, without which it 
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is. for that the mille, hath no t 
is, the „ hath no more but three elements 


in his compoſition,cheeſe,whey, and butter. The cheeſe 
anſwereth the earth; the whey, the waterzand the butter 
the aite. The fire, which mingleth the other elements, 
and preſerueth them being mingled, iſſuing out of the 
reats,is exhalted, for that it is very ſubtile: but adioyning 
thereunto a little honny, which is hot and dry, in lieu of 
fire, the milke wil ſo partake of all the 4 elements. Which 
being mingled, and concocted by the operation of our 
naturall heat, make a ſeed very delicat, and of good tem- 
perature. The ſonne thus engendeed, ſhall at leaſt wiſe 
poſſeſſe a great dilcourſez & not be depriucd of memo- 
ric and imagination. In that Ariſtotle wanted this do- 
ctrine, he came ſhort to anſwere a probleme, which him- 
ſelſe propounded, demanding what the cauſe is, that the 
yong ones of brute beaſts, carry with them (for the moſt 
part) the properties and conditions of their ſires and 
dammes; and the children of men and women not ſo? 
And we find this by experience to be true: for of wiſe 
parents, are borne fooliſh children; and of fooliſh pa- 
rents, children very wiſe; of vertuous parents, led chil. 
dren ʒ and of vitious parents, vertuous children; of hard 
fauoured parents, faire children; and of faire parents, 
foule children; of white parents, browne children; and 
of browne parents, white and well couloured children. 
And amongſt children of one ſelfe father and mother, 
one "amen ſimple, and another wittie: one ſoule, aud 
another faire: one of good conditions, and another of 
bad: one veituous, and another vitious. VV hereax if a 
mare of a good hartage; be couered with a horſe of the 
= like, the colt which is ſoaled, reſembleth themaſwell in 
3 ſhape and colour, us in their properties. To this pro- 
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ing, that a man is caried away with many imapinati 
during the camall act: and hence it proceederhthatthe 
children prooue ſo diuers. But brute beaſtes, becauſe in 
time of procreation they are not ſo diſttaughted, neither 
poſſeſſe ſo forcible an imagination as man doth, make 
alwaies thelr young ones after oneſelfe fort, and lie to 
themſelues. This anſwere hath euer hitherto gonefor 
currant amongſt the vulgar phyloſophers : and for con- 
firmation hereof, they alleage the hiſtory of Jacob, which 
recounteth, that he hauing placed certaine rodes at the 
watering places of the beaſts, the lambes wete yeaned 
party coulored. But little auailes it them to handſaſt ho- 
ly matters: for this hiſtoric recounteth a miraculous 
action, which God performed, therein to hide ſome ſa- 
crament. Andthe anſwere made by 4ri#ot/e, ſauoreth 
of great ſimplicity. And who ſo wil not yeeld me credit, 
let him (at his day ) cauſe ſome ſhepheardsto try this ex- 
periment, and they ſhall find it to be no naturall matter. 
Itis alſo reported in theſe our parts , that a ladie was 
deliuered of: a ſonne, more browne than was due, becauſe 
a blacke viſage, which was pictured, fell into her imagi- 
nation. V hich I hold for a ieſt: and if emer « it be true 
that ſhe brought ſuch a one to the world, Iſay that the 
father who begat him, had the like colour to that figure. 
And becauſe it may be the better knowne, hom ſtom- 
ſhapen this phyloſophie is, which Ariffotle bringeth in, 
together with choſe that follow him, it ĩs ite wee 
hold it for a thing certaine, that the worke of generation 
appertaineth to the vegetatiue ſoule, and not to the ſen- 
ſitiue, or reaſonable : for a horſe engendreth without 
the reaſonall, and a plant without the ſenſitiue. Andif 
we doe but marke a tree loden with fruite, we ſhall find 
on the ſame a greater variety, chan in the children of any 
| X ij man. 
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man. Oneapple will be greene, another red; one little, 
mother great one round, another ill (haped; one ſound, 
mother ratten ; one ſwect, and another bitter. And if we 
npare the fruit of this yeare with that of the laſt, the 
one will be verie different and contrary to the othet: 
which cannot be attributedto the varietie of the imagi- 
nation, ſeeing the plants doe want this power. The error 
of 4riſtotle,is very manifeſt in his owne doctrine: for he 
ſaich, that the ſeed of the man, and not of the woman, is 
that which maketh the generation: and in the carnal act, 
the man doth nought els but ſcatter his ſeed without 
forme and figure,as the husbandman ſo eth his corne in 
the earth. And as the graine of corne doth not by and 
by take rote, nor formeth a ſtalke and leaues, vntil ſome 
daies heene expired: ſo (ſaith Galen) the creature is not 
formed all ſo ſoone as the mans ſeed falleth into the wo- 
mans wombe: but affirmech that thirtie or fortie daies 
are requiſite, ere the ſame can be accompliſhed. And if 
this be ſo, what auaileth it that the father goe imagining 
ofdiuers things in the catnall act, when as the forming 
beginneth not vntill ſome daies after? eſpecially, when 
the forming is not made by the ſoule of the father or the 
mother, but by a third thing which is found in the ſeed: 
it ſelfe. And the ſame being onely vegetatiue, and no 
more, is not capable of: the imagination, but followeth 
only the motions of the temperature, and doth nothing 
els, Aſter my mind, to ſay that mens children are borne 
of ſo. diuers figures, throughthe variable imagination 
of the parents, is none other, than to auouch, that of 
rains, ſome grow big, and ſome little, becauſe the huſ- 
and man (when he ſow,ed them) was diſtraught into 
unde imaginations. Vpon this ſo vnſound opinion of 
Vati, ſome curious heads argue, that —— 
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theadukerous wife reſemble her husband, t th 
be none of his, Andthe reaſon which leadeth chem, is 
manifeſt: for during the carnall act, the adulterers ſettle 
their imagination vpon the husband, with feate leaſt he 
come and take them napping. And for the ſame con- 
ſideration, they conclude that the husbands children 
reſemble the adulterer though they be not his, becauſe 
the adulterous wife, during the copulation with her huſ- 
band, alwaies buſieth her ſelſe in contemplation of the 
ſigure of her louer. And thoſe who ſay, that the other 
woman brought forth a blacke ſonne, becauſe ſhe held 
her imagination fixed on the picture of a blacke man, 
muſt alſo graunt this, which by theſe queint braines is 
inferred : for the whole carrieth one ſelfe reaſon, and is 
in my conceit a ſtarcke leaſing, and verie mockerie, 
though it be grounded on the opinion of Ariſfotle. Hrpp 
crates anſwered this probleme better, when he Gd Shar 
the Scythians are all alike conditioned, and ſhaped in vi- 
ſage, and rendereth the reaſon of this reſemblance to 
be, for that that they all ſed of one ſelfe meat, and dranke 
of one ſelſe water, went apparrelled after one (clfe ma- 
ner, and kept one ſelfe order in all things. For the ſame 
cauſe, the brute beaſts engender young ones after their 
particulat reſemblance , becauſe they alwaies vſe the 
ſam: food, and haue there through an vniforme ſeed. 
But contrariwiſe man, becauſe he eateth diuers meates, 
euerie day makerh A different ſeed aſwell inſubſtance, 
as in temperature. The which the naturall Philoſo- 
phets doe approoue, in anſwering to a probleme, that 
faith , What is thecauſg, that the excrements of brute. 
beaſts haue not ſo vnpleaſant a verdure, as thoſe of 
mankind ? And they affirme, that biute beaſts vie al- 


Mies the ſelſe meates, and much exerciſe therewithall: 
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but a man eateth ſo much meate, and of ſo diuers ſub. 
ſtance, as he cannot come away with them, andfo they 
row to corrupt. Mans ſeed,andthat of beaſts, hold one 
Ellerealon conſideration , for that they are both of 
them.excrements of a third concoction. As touching 
the varietie · of meats which man vſcth, it 7 be de- 
nicd, but muſt he graunted, that of cuery alfmenc there 
is made a different and particular ſeed. Where it falleth 
out apparent, that the day on whicha man eateth beefe 
or bloudings, he maketh a gtoſſe ſeed, and of bad rempe. 
rature; and therefore, the ſonne begotten therof.ſhalbe 
disfigured,fooliſh, blacke,and ill conditioned. And it he 
eat the carcas of acapon, orofa henne, his ſeed ſhall be 
whice,delicat,and of good temperature. VV herethrough 
the ſonne ſo engendted, ſhalbe faire, wiſe, and very gen- 
tle conditioned. From hence I collect, that there is no 
child borne, who partaketh not of the qualities and tem- 
rature of that meate, which his parents fed vpon a day 
fore he was begotten. And if any would know of what 
meate hee was formed, let him but conſider, with what 
meate his ſtomacke hath moſt familiaritic, and without 
all doubt that it was. Moreouer, the naturall Philoſo- 
phers demand what the cauſe is, that the children of the 
wiſeſt men, doe ordinarily prooue blockiſh and void of 
capacitie? To which probleme they anſwere very fond - 
3 ſayingz that wiſe men are very honeſt and ſhame- 
ſt , and therefore in companying with their wiues, 
doe abſtaine from ſome diligences , neceſſarie for effe- 


ant, ho becauſe they 
ce at the time of gene · 


but 


but this anſwere tokeneth they are flenderly ſeene in na. 
turall Phyloſophie. True it is, that for rendring an an- 
ſ were conuenient, it behooueth firſt to preſuppoſe and 
prooue certaine points; one of which purporteth, that 
the reaſonable facultie is contrarie tothe wrathfull and 
the — em , in ſort, that if a man bee very wiſe, 
he cannot be very couragious, of much bodily forces, 
a great feeder, nor very able for procreation : for the 
naturall diſpoſitions, which are requiſite, tothe end the 
teaſonable ſoule may rr his operations, carrie 
a contrarietie to thoſe, which are neceſſatie for the 
wrathfull and the concupiſcible. Ariſtotle faith, (and it 
is true) that hardineſſe and naturall courage conſiſt in 
heate: and Prudence and Sapience in cold and drie. 
Whence we lee by plaine experience, that the valien- 
teſt perſons are void of reaſon, ſpare of ſpcech , im- 
patient to be ieaſted withall, and very ſoone aſhamed; 
for remedie whercof, they ſtraightwaies ſet hand on 
their ſword,as not weeting what other anſwere to make; 
But men endowed with wit hath many reaſons and 
quicke anſweres and quippes, with which they enter- 
taine the time, that they may not come to blowes. 
Of ſuch a manner of wit, Saluſt noteth that Cicero was, 
telling him, that hee had much tongue, and feete ve. 
rie light : wherein hee had reaſon, ſor ſo great a wiſe- 
dome, inmatrers of armes, could not end but in co- 
wardiſe. And hence rooke a certaine nipping pro- 
uerbe his originall, which ſaith; He is as valiant as Ci- 
cero, and as wile as Hector: Namely , when we will note 
a man to be abuzzard , anda cow:-babie. No leſſe doth 
the naturall facultie gaineſay the vnderſtanding, for if a 
man poſſeſſe great bodily forces, he cannot enioy a good 
wit; and the reaſon is, ſot that _ force of the _— 
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from having a braine hard and 
tir be true, that by reaſon of the cold 
ie pf the earth, he might partake a good vnder- 
ſtanding, yet inthatirharh his compoſition of a groſſe 
ſubſtance ii ruinateth and endammageth the ſame. For 
through his colduaſſe the cour: ge and hardineſſe are 
quenched t chere t hroughꝭ we haue ſcene ſome men of 
great forces to bee very cowards. The conttarietie 
which the vegetatiue ſoule hath with the reaſonable, 
; moſt manifeſt of all others, for his operations, name- 
y, to nouriſh, audi engendet, ate better performed with 
heate and moiſture; than with the comrarie' qualities: 
Which experience cleerely maaiſeſteth, conſidering 
how powerfull the ſame is in the age of childhood, and 
how weake and remiſſe in old age. Againe, in boyes 
eſtate the reaſonable ſoule cannot vie his operations; 
whereas in old age, which is vtterly void of heate and 
moiſture, it performeth them with great effect. In ſort, 
that by how much the more a man is enabled for pro- 
creation, and for digeſtion of food, ſo much hee leeſeth 
of his reaſonable ſacultie. To this alludeth that which 
Plato affirmeth, that there is no humour in a in an, which 
ſo much diſturbeth the reaſonable faculty, as abundance 
_ offeed.onely (ſaith he)the ſame yeeldeth helpe to the att 
of verſifieng. Which we behold to be conſitmed by dai- 
ly experience: for when a man beginneth to entteate of 
amorous matteis, ſodainely he becommerh a Poet: and 
if before he were greaſie and loutiſh,foorthwith he takes 
it at heart, to haue a wtinkle in his pumpe, or a mote on 
his cape. And the reaſon is, becauſe theſe works apper · 
taine to the imagination, which enereaſeth and lifteth ir 
elfe yp from this point, through tlie much hear, occaſio- 
nad io him hy this amoutous paſſibn. And that loue is an 
11% wu 4 5538 hot 


hot alteration 5 ſheweth apparently, through the cou- 
rage and hardineſſe, which it planteth in the louer, from 
whom the ſame alſo reaueth all deſite of meate, and will 
not ſuffer him to ſleepe. If the common wealth bare an 
eye totheſe rokens, ſhe would baniſii from publicke ſtu- 
dies, luſty ſchollers, and great fighters, inamoured per- 
ſons, Poets, and thoſe who are very neate and curious in 
their apparrell : for they ate not furniſhed with wit or a- 
bilitie for any ſort of ſtudy, Out of this rule, Ariſtotle ex- 
cepteth the melancholicke by aduſtion, whoſe ſeed: 
(though fruitfull) reaueth not the capacitie. Finally, all: 
the faculties which governe man, if they be very power» 
full. ſet the reaſonable ſoule in a gatboile. Hence it pro- 
cee ds, that i la mau be very wile, he proueth a coward. ot 
ſin ill ſtnength of bodie, a ſpure feeder, and not very able 
ſor procreation. And this is occaſioned by the qualities 
which make him wiſe , namely; coluneſſe and dtineſſe. 
Andrth:ſe ſelfe, weaken the other powers, as appeareth 
in old men, who (beſides their councell and wiſcdom)are 
good ſot nothing els, This doctrine thus preſuppoled, 
Galen holdcth opiuion, that to the end the engendring 
of whatſoeuer creature may take his perfect effect, two 
ſeedes are neceſſaty, one, which mult be the agent and 
former; and another which muſt ſerue for nouriſhment: 
for a matter ſo delicat as generation, canot ſtraightwaies 
ouercome a meate ſo groſſe, as is the blood, vntillthe ef. 
fect be greater. And that the ſeed is the tigbt aliment of 
the ſeed members, Hippocrates , Plato, and Galen doe all 
accord: for by their opinion, it the blood be not conuer- 
ted into ſeed it is impoſſible that the ſinewes, the veines, 
and the arteries can be maintained. Wherethrongn 
Galen affirmed, the difference betweene the veines and 


the cods to bee, that the cods doe ſpeedily make wy 
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ſeed, and the veines a little, and in long ſpace oſtime: In 
ſort, that nature prouided ſot the ſame; an alimẽt ſo like, 
which with light alteration, and without making any ex- 
crements, might maintain the other ſeed. And this could 
not be effected. if the nouriſhment thereof had bin made 
of the blood, The ſelfe pouiſion ( faith Galen) was made 
by nature, in the engendring of mankind, as in the for- 
ming of a chicke, and ſuch other birds, as come of egs. In 
which we ſee there ate two ſubſtances, one of the white, 
and an other of the yolke, of one of which, the thicke is 
made, and by the other mainetained all the time whiles 
the forming endureth. For the ſame reaſon are two ſeeds 
neceſſuric in the generation of the man, one, of which 
the creature may bee made, andthe otherby which it 
may be maintained whilſt the forming enduteth. But 
Hippocrates mentioneth one thing worthy of great con- 
ſideration, namely; that it is not reſolued by nature, 
which ofthe two ſeeds ſhalbe the agent and ſotmour, and 
which ſhall ſerue of aliment. For many times, the ſeed 
ofthe woman is of greater efficacy than that of the man, 
and when this betideth, ſhe maketh the generation, and 
that oſ che husband ſerueth for aliment. Othetwhiles, 
that of the husband is more mightic, and that of the wife 
doth nought els than nouriſh, I his doctrin was not con- 
ſidered by Ariflotle, who could not vnderſtand, whereto 
the womans ſeed ſerued, and therefore vttered a thou · 
ſand follies, and that the ſame was but a little water, 
without vertue or force for generation. VV hich being 
ted, it would follow impoſſible, that a woman 
hould euer couet the conuerſation of man, or con- 
ſentthereunto, but would ſhun the carnall act, as be- 
ing her ſelfe o honeſt, and the worke ſo vncleane and 
filthy; whercrhrough, in ſhort ſpace manking would 


decay, 


decay, and the world reſt deprined of the faireſt crea · 
ture that euer nature formed. To this purpoſe Ariſtette 
demandeth, what the cauſe is, that fleſhly copulation 
ſhould be an action of the greateſt pleaſure, that natute 
euer ordained for the ſolace of liuing things. To which 
probleme he anſwereth, that nature hau ing ſo deſitouſ- 
ly procured the perpetuitic of mankind, did therefore 
place ſo greata delight in his worke, tothe end, that 
they being mooued by ſuch intereſt, might gladly 
apply themſelues to the act of generation; and it theſe 
incitements were wanting, no woman or man would 
condiſcend to the bands of marriage, inaſmuch as the 
woman ſhould reape none other benefite , than ro 
beare a burden in her belly the ſpace of nine monethes, 
with ſo great trauaile and ſorowes, and at the time of 
her child · birth, to vndergo the hazard of forgoing her 
life. So would it bee neceſſarie, that the common- 
wealth ſnouid through feare enfoxce women to marrie, 
rothe end mankinde might not come to nothing, But 
| becauſe nature doth her things wich pleaſing, ſhee gaue 
to 2 woman, all the inſtruments neceflaric for ma- 
king a ſeed, inciting, and apt for iſſue, whereby ſhee 
might defire a man, and take pleaſure in his con- 
uerſation. But if it were of that qualitie which Ari. 
flotle expreſſeth, ſhee would rather flie and abhorre 
him, than euer love him. This ſclfe Galen prooueth, 
alleadging an example of the bruite beaſtes, where. 
through hee ſaith, that if a Som bee ſpeyed, ſhe neuet 
deſireth the Boare, nor will conſent that hee approch vn- 
to her. Ra a 

The like wee doe evidently fee ina woman, whoſe 


temperature partabeth more of coldneſſe than is re- 
1 dell her that ſhee muſt bee married, 
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_ Sis is no word which ſoundeth worſe in her eare. And 


the like belalleth to a cold man, for he wanteththe fruit - 
full ſeed. Moreouer, if a womans ſeed were of that maner 
which uviſtotle mentioneth, it could bee no proper ali- 
ment:ſor to attain the laſt qualities of actuall nutriment, 
a totall ſeed is neceſſatie, whereby it may be nouriſhed. 
Wherethrough,iftheſame come not to be concted and 
ſemblable, it cannot performe this point: for womans 
ſeed wanteth the inſtruments and places, as are the ſto- 
macke, the liver, and the cods, where it may be concoc - 
ted. Therefore nature prouided, that in the engendring 
of acreature, two ſeeds ſnould concurre; which being 


mingled, the mightier ſhould make the forming and the 


other ſerue for nouriſhment. And this is ſeene euidently 
ſo to be: for ifi blackamore beget a white woman with 
child, and a white man a negro woman, of both theſe vni- 
ons, will be borne a creature, partaking of either qualitie. 
Out of this doctrin I gather that to be true, which many 
authenticall hiſtories affitme, that a dog carnally compa- - 
2 a woman, made her to conceiue; and the like 
did a beate with another woman, whom hee found alone 
intheficlds. Andlikewiſe, an ape had two yong ones by 
another. Weread allo one,who walking for recreation 
alongſt a riuers fide, a fiſh came out of the water, and be - 
jb her with child. The mattet herein of moſt difficulty 
forthe vulgar to conceive, is, how-it may be, that theſe 
women ſhould bring forth perfect men, and partakers 
of the vſe of reaſon, ſeeing the parents who engendred 
them were brute beaſts. To this | anſwer, that the ſeed of 
ce uery of theſe women, was the agẽt & former of the cre· 
* the greater in force, hence it ſigured the ſame, 


accidents of man The ſeedof the brute 
ot equall in ſirength) ſerued for aliment, & for 
| | nothing 


nothing els. And that the ſeed of theſe vareaſonable® 
beaſts, might yeeld nouriſhment to mans ſeed, is amat- 
ter eaſie to be conceiued. For ifany of theſe women had "3 
eaten a peece of beares fleſh, or ofadog , boyled or ro- A 
ſted, ſhee ſhould hauereceiued nouriſhmencthereour, * 
though not ſo good as it ſhe had eaten mutton or par- 
tridges. The like befalleth to mans ſeed, that his true 
nouriſhment (in the forming of the creature) is ano- 
ther mans ſeed, but if this be wanting, the ſeed of ſome 
brute beaſt may ſupply the roome: but a thing which 
theſe hiſtories ſpeciſie, is, that children borne of ſuch co- 
pulations giue token in their maners & conditions, that 
their engendring was not naturall. 

Out of the things already rehearſed (though we haue 
ſome what lingered by the way therein) we may now 
gather the anſwere to that principall probleme, vg 
that wiſe mens children, are wel-neere alwaics formed 
of their mothers ſeed: for that of the father ( for the 
reaſons alreadie alleaged) is not fruirfull for genera» 
tion, and in engendering, ferueth onely foraliment, And 
the man who is ſhaped of che womans ſeed, cannot be 
wittie, nor partake abilitie through the much cold and 
moiſt of that ſex. Whence it becommeth manifeſt, 

that when the child proouethdiſcreet and prompt, te 
ſame yeeldeth an infalliable token, that hee was ſormed 

for his fathers ſeed. And if hee ſhew blockiſh and vnto- 
ward, we inferre, that he was formed of the ſeed of his 
mother. And hereto did the wiſe-man allude, when he 
ſaid, The wiſe ſonne reioyceth the father, but a foolifhy 
child is a griefe to his mother, It may alſocome to palle XY 
vpon ſome occaſion, that the ſeed of a wiſe man maybe WR = 
the agent and forme-giuer, and that of the woman ſeru ß 
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lender capacitic: for en anddry be to 
quy —— hath neede: yet it 
— that they holdacertaine quantitie and mea- 
ſure, which once exceeded, they doe rather hurt than 
Euen as we ſee men very aged, that by occaſion of 
ouermuch cold and dry, we find them become children 
anew, and vtter many follies. Let vs then preſuppoſe, 
that to ſome old man, there yer remaine ten yeares of 
life, with conuenient coldand dry todiſcourſe, in ſuch 
ſort, as theſe being expired, he ſhall then grow: a babe a. 
aine. 
: Ifof ſuch a ones ſeed a ſonne be engendred, he ſhal til 
ten yeares age, make ſhe of great ſufficiency: for that til 
2 then, he enioyeth the conuenient cold and drouth of 
YH his father; but at eleuen yeares old, hee will ſodainely 
=. * quaile away, for that he hath out · paſſed the point, which 
of theſe two qualities was behooffull. Which wee ſee 
confirmed by dayly experience in children =. in 
old age, a in their childhood are verie aduiſed, and 
afterwards in mans ſtate, prooue verie dullards, and ſhort 
of life. And this groweth, becauſe they were made of a 
ſeed cold and dry, which had already out · run the one 
5 halfe of his race. And if the father be wiſe in the works of 
dhe imagination, and by meanes of his much heat & dri- 
à)neſſe, take to wife a woman cold and moiſt in the third 
3 degree, the ſonne borne of ſuch an accouplement, ſnalbe 
2 moſt-vntoward, if he be formed of his tathers ſeed, for 
thathemadeabodeina belly ſo cold and moiſt, and was 
mai a blood ſo diſte the contrary be- 
2 2 ,whene father is vatoward,whoſe ſeed hath or- 
iy beat and exceſſive moiſture. The ſonne ſo en- 
45 ft dere 15 8 he drew 
Us tat erſluous moiſture . og 
Ws. f 
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e once ſpent, it giueth fitmeneſſe, in aſthuch as 
ih mans ſeed, is more tempetat and leſſe moiſt. 


It aideth likewiſethe wit, to continue nine monethes 
wu in a belly of ſolittle coldneſſe and moiſture, as is 
that of a woman cold and moiſt in the firft degtee, 
where it endured hunger and want. All this ordinarily 
befalleth, for the reaſons by vs ſpecified: but there is 
found a certaine ſort of men, whole genitories are en- 
dowed with ſuch force and vigour, as they vtterly ſpoile 
the alimentsof their good qualities, and conuert them 
into their cuill and groſſe ſubſtance, Therefore all the 
children whom they beget, (though they haue eaten 
delicate meates) ſhall prooue tude and dullatds. Ochers 
contratiwiſe, vſing groſſe meates, and of euill tempera- 
ture, are ſo mightie in ouercomming them, that though 
they cate beeſe or porke, yet they make children of very 
delicate wit. VVhence it prooucth certaine, that there ate 
linages of fooliſh men, &races of wiſe men : and others, 
who of ordinarie are borne blunt and void of iudge- 
ment. 

Some doubts are incountred, by thoſe who ſec ke to 
pearce into the bottome of this matter, whoſe auſwer (in 
the doctrine forepaſſed) is very eaſie. The firſt is, whence 
it ſpringeth, that baſtard children accuſtomably reſem- 
ble their fathers, and ot a 100 lawfull, go beate theft > 
ure and conditions of the mother. The ſecond,why 5 

ſtard children prooue ordinarily deliuet, couragious 
and very aduiſed. The third, what the cauſe is, that ia = 
common ſtrumpet conceiue, ſhe neuer looſeth her bur r 
den, though ſhe take venomous drenches to deſtroy the er 
ſame,or be let much blood, whereas if a married woman © 4 
be with child by her husband, vpon euery light occaſi N 
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nor * roper and 
agreeable wil 4 b aaleſſsb fiſt incited by = vitiouſ. 
1 And he giues vs an example in 
lecherous men 3 who, for that they are ſtored with plen- 
tiſull and fruitfull ſeed, ſuffer great illuſions, and many 
combers; and therefore ( moleſted by that paſſion) to 
drive the — from them, doe marrie wiues. Of ſuch 
Galen ſaith, that they haue the inſtruments of generation 
WM very hot and dry: and for this cauſe breed ſeed very 
1 2 apt fox procreation. A man then, who goeth 
: a woman not his owne, is repleniſhed with this 
— „ digeſted, and well ſeaſoned ſeed, Whence it 
followerhof force , that hee make the generation: for 
_ where both are equall, the mans ſeed cartieth the grea- 
teſt efficacie; and if the ion be ſhaped of the ſeed ot ſuch 
a ſather, it enſueth of neceſſitie that he reſemble him. 
The contrarie betideth in lawfull children; who, ſor that 
married men haue their wiues euer couched by their 
ſides, neuer take regarde to ripen the ſeed, or to make it 
apt for procreation, but rather ( vponeuery light entice- 
ment) yeeld the ſame from them, vſing great violence 
andi whereas women, abiding quiet, during the 
carnall act, thai ſeed veſſels yeeld not their ſeed, ſaue 
when itis well conco& and ſeaſoned. Therefore married 
women do alwaies make the engendring, and their huſ- 
bands ſeed ſerueth for aliment. But ſometimes it comes 
= © ropalle, that both the ſeeds are matched in equall per- 
= =» ection, and combat in ſuch ſort, as both the one and the 
. other tale effect in the ſorming, and ſoisa child ſhaped, 
l Lo: reſembleth neither father nor mother. Another 
it ſeemeth that they agree vpon the matter, & part 
— them: the ſeed of the father ma- 


and the ciesz aud that of the mote, 
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the month andthe forchcad. And Fes 
maruell, it hath fo fallen out, that bay he "oh 
one eare of his father, 6d nates of ke noth( chr, nnd ji 
ſo the like in his eyes. Burif the facher ſeed doe al 
ther preuaile, the childe retaineth his nature and bi 
conditions: and when the ſeed of the mother ſwaieth 
moſt, the like reaſon taketh effect. Therefore; the father 
who « coueteth, that his child may be made of his owne 
ſeede, ought to withdraw himſelte for ſome dayes — 
bis wife, 1 ſtay till all his ſecede be concocted and ri 
ned; and then it will fall out certaine that the f 
ſhall proceede from him, and the wifes ſecede ſhall ers 
for nouriſhment. The ſecond doubt (by meanes ofthar 
we haue ſaid alreadie) beareth little difficulcie:for baſtard 
children are ordinarily | 
from this temperatute 
heretofore) ſpring pring courage, 
gination, whereto this wiſedome of the wor ai 
neth. And becauſe dee eee eee aſo 2 P 
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cafionerh, that y vnlooſer 
ame was mol and W's pn 
2 285 f 


Wits 


rare 10 b 2 ſelf rene She chiirets 
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man is "> 1th pro- 

atbing ſoreaſonable, and ſo ſubiect to cor- 
8 char at the inſtanc where he beginneth 
1 cth ee 5 


nature aan fg — mans bodie there eſhoutd be four 
il | faculries, attractiuc, retentiue concoctiue, and 

i& The wich concocting and altering the ali- 
wie exe 'retarne'ro'fepaire the fubRance, 
beach weren Mön pee fanden 
der Ih nd, chat it little auaileth to haue da child 
tc a5 lords tene make no'r of the meites 


pon For the i | 
* demeneth for the creatuſe: anie part | 
xbercof it was as firſt compoſed, Tie it is, 
ed;i Þ 5 eee 
force vp arid altering 
they groſſe) 
e and ubſtanct But we 
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tine, was, his cuilbbrit 
e hee counſelled that! 
meats and drinks, delicate, and of good tem- 


to the end, thatwhen they grow big, they may 
vto abandon the euil, and to embtace the good. 
dn hereof is verie « Fo if at bag ne + 


the braine was made of delicate hed. bi 
ber goeth every day imp airing and conſu "and muſt 
be repaired with t 3 r we eate, it 18 cett „ 
if theſe being groſſe and of euill temperature, that v ſie 
them manic dayes together, the braine will wave. 
the ſame nature. Therefore it ſufficerh not, that the 
be: borne of good ſeede, but alſo it behooueth | 
meate which he eateth, after he is formed and borne es 
endowed with the fame qualities. What theſe bee, it 
cariieth-no great difficultie to maniſeſt, if you preſu 
poſe; that the Gteełkes were the moſt diſcreere men of 
che world; and that, cnquiring after aliments and foode, 
to make their children wittie and wiſe, they found the 
beſt and moſt appropriat. Forifithe ſubtile and delicate 
wit, conſiſt in cauſing that the braine boe c ade 
of partes ſubtile, and of good re, that mente 
which aboue all others partaketh theſe two Pech 
ſhall be the ſame which it behooueth vs to vſe, | 
ning our end. Galen, and alt the Gtecke Phiſitions, ſay 
that Goats milke boyled with Honnie; is the beff weare 
which anie man can eat: for beſides chat it hath a mode- 
rate ſubſtance, therein the heat exceedeth not the cold, 
nor the moiſt 1he dric . Therefore wee ſaid (ſome few 
lcaues'paſt):that the Parents, whoſe-will earneſtly lea- 
deth them; to haue a childe, wiſe prompt, and of good 
conditions, muſt eate much Goates mille boyled with 
Honnie, ſeuen ot eight dayes befote the copulation. But 
albeit this aliment isſo good (as Galen ſpe qt yetir: 
falleth out a matter of for the wit, that the” 
meate conſiſt of moderareſubſtaricezand 9 ep: | art 4 
For how much the finer the matter be W 


nouriſnment of the braine ; ſo much N 
E 8 the 'C g 
1 * 
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(which are the two 
n id eser ion) and leſt the butter, 
aten Jatur teſembleth the aire. This they gaue in 
Y their children, mingled with honnie, with inten- 

| 5 make them wittie and wiſe. And that this is che 
L ru 6 25 dang ſcene by that which Hamer recounteth. 
des this meat, children did gate cracknels, of white 
fverie delicat water, with honnie and a little ſalt: 
r (for that the lame . verie e noiſome 


* 


3 


engtl S ef tho igiutied of the aire: neither can de- 
fend chemſclucs from other occaſions, which are woont 
to breed maladies. So by making them becom e wiſe, they 
will fall out to be live a ſmall time. This 
| *demandeth, m what fore children bee 
= and yet the matter ſo hand- 
theichealthfulnes. V Which 
if * Parents dare to put in pra- 
n wier and precepts which I will preſcribe. 
edeinrie people are deceiued in later e 
n, and they treat ſtil of this matt 
them the cauſe why their er h — 2 haue 
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bed, the fourth, to fare well: the fifth,cobe well appardlled i 
and furniſhed: the ſixth, to ride alwayes on hoxſebacke: 
the ſeuenth, to haue our will: the eighth, to be occupied 
in places & paſtimes, and in things which yeeld content · 
ment and pleaſure, All which is verietie ſo manifeſt, as if 
Hippeerates had not affirmed it, none durſt denie the ſame. 
Onely we may doubt, whether delicious people doe al- 
wayes obſeruc this maner of life; but if it be true that they 
doe ſo, we may well conclude, that their ſeede is very 
moiſt, and that the children which they beget, will of ne- 
ceſſitie ouer-abound in ſuperfluous moiſture, which it 
behooueth firſt tobe conſumed : for this qualitie ſendeth 
to ruine the operations of the reaſonable ſoule: And 
moteouer the Phiſitions ſay, that it maketh them to liue 
a ſhort ſpace and vnhealthfull. By this it ſnould ſeeme, 
that a good wit, and a ſound bodily health require one 
ſelfe qualitie, namely drouth; wherethrough, the pre- 
cepts and rules which wee are to lay downe for makin 
children wiſe , will ſerue likewiſe to yeeld them _ 
health, and long life. It behooueth them, (fo ſoone as a 
childe is borne of dilicious parents) inaſmuch as their 
conſtitution conſiſteth of more cold and moiſt than is 
A conuenient for childhood, to waſh. him with ſalt hote 
- water; which (by the opinion of all Phiſitious) ſoketh vp 
and drieth the fleſh,and giuethſoundneſſeto the ſinewes, 
and maketh the child ſtrong and manly, and (by conſu- 
ming the ouermuch moiſture of his braine) enableth 
him with wit, and freeth him from wanie deadly infir- 
mities. Contrariwiſe, the bath being of water freſh and 
hote, in that the ſame moiſteneth the fleſn ( ſaith Hippo- 
erates) it breedeth ſiue annoiances; Namely, effemina- 
ting of the ficſh, weakneſle of ſinewes, dulneſſe of ſpirits, 
Auges of blood, and one Romackt. But pr r 
te 11 
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en e of his mothers belly with ercelflug Bri 
ielſe;it is requiſite to waſhthe ſame with hote freſh wa· 

tet. Therefore Hippocrates ſaid; children are to be waſhed 
a long time with hote water, to tlie end they may tre- 
ceiur tlie leſſe ahnoiance by ihe ctampe, and that they 
may geo and be well eolduted: but (for certaine) this 
muſt be vnderſtood of thoſe who comę faorth dric out 
oftheit ee belly, ia whom it behooueth to amend 
theit euill temperature, b ' app! ing vnto the contra- 
el pe Ald hood ) haue acaſtome 
to waſhtheir childrẽ in a tiuet, ſo ſoone as the are both; 
them ſeeming, that as the iron which commeth burning 
hot out of the forge, is made the ſtronger, if it be dipped 
in cold water: ſo when the hote child is taken out ot the 
mothers wombe, it yeeldeth him of greater force and 
vigour, iſ he be waſhed in freſh water. This thing is on- 
demned by Galen for a beaſtly practiſe, and that vir" 
ow reaſon : Tor put caſe, that by this way, the skinncis 
ardened and cloſed, and not eaſie to bee altered by the 
iniuties of the aire, yet will it reſt offended by the. excre- 
ments which are engendred in the bode, tor that the 
ſame is not of force, nor open ſo,as they may be exhaled 
and paſſe foorth. But the beſt and ſafeſt remedic is, to 
waſh the children, Who haue ſuperſſuous moiſture, with 
hot falt water: ſor their exceſſiue moiſture conſuming, 
they are the ncerer to health, and the way through the 
iaane, being ſtopped in them, they cannot receine zu- 
5 noiance by anie occaſion, Neithet ate the inwatd excre. 
"Y ments therefore ſo ſhut vp; that thete are not wWayes left 
dcgen for them, where they my come out. And nature 
is ſo ſoreible, that iſ chey haue talen from her d common 
Weben all ocherv falle, (hee canckill te abe nehw wayed, 
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where hrough ta'ſcnd'but what dotli her damage.” 
Wherefore of two extreames, it is more auaileable for 
health, to haue a skinne hard and ſome what cloſe, than 
thin and open. "77 
The ſecond thing requiſit to be performed when the 
child ſhalbe borne, is, that we make bimacquaintedwith 
the winds,and with change of aire, and not keepe him fiil 
locked vp in a chamber: for elſe it will become weake, 
womaniſh, pecuiſh, of feeble ſtrength, and withinthree 
or foure dayes, give vp the ghoſt, Nothing (faith po- 
exates) ſo much weakeneth the fleſh, as to abide niffin 
warme places, and to keepe our ſelues from heate and 
cold. Neither is there a better remedie of healthſull li- 
uing, than to accuſtome our bodie to all winds, hot, cold, 
moiſt, and die. Wherethrough Ariſtotie enquiteth what 
the cauſe is, that ſuch as liue in the Gallies are more heal 
thie, and better colored, than thoſe who inhabit a plaſhie 
ſoile, And this difficultie groweth greater, conſidering 
the hard life which they lead, ſleeping in their clothes, in 
the open aire, againſt the ſun, in the cold, and the water, 
and faring withall ſo courſly. The like may be demanded, 
as touching Shepheards, who of all other men enjoy the 
ſoundeſt health: and it ſpringeth, becauſe they haue made 
a league with all the ſeueral qualities of the aire, and theit 
nature diſmaieih nothing. Contrariwiſe, we plainely ſee, 
that ifa man giue himſelſe co liue deliciouſſy, and to be- 
ware that the ſun, the cold, the euening, nor the wind of. 
fend him, within 3 dayes he ſhalbe diſpatched with ape 
letter to another world, Therefore it may be well Gi he 
that loueth his life in this world, ſhall leeſe it: ſor thexe is 
no man that can preſerue himſelf fr6 the alteration of the 
airegtherefore it is bettet to accuſtome himſelfe to every 
thing, to the end man may live cateles, & not in ſuſpence. 
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errour of the vulgar confiſſerb)iorhinking chat che 
eee ind delicate; as he carmot endute 
to iſſue foorth of the mothers wombe (where it was ſo 
warme) into a region ofthe aire ſocold, without recei- 
uing much dammage. Andyrerly:they are deceiuedꝭ for 
thoſe of Almaine (a region ſo cold) vled to dip their 
children ſo hote in the river : and though this were a 
beaſtly act, yet the ſame did them no hurt, nor deaths 


barme. 13 | 

The third point conuenient to bee accompliſhed, is 
to ſreke out a yoong nurſe of temperature hot and dry: or 
(after out doctrine) cold and moiſt in the firſt degree; 
enured to hardneſſe and want, to lie on the bare ground, 
to eate little, and to goe poorely clad, in wet, drouth, and 
heat; ſuch an one will yeeld a firme milke, as acquainted 
with the alterations of the aire; and the childe beeing 
brought vp by her, for ſome good ſpace, will grow to 
a great firmneſſe,, And if ſne be diſcreet and ad- 
uiſed, the ſame will alſo be of much auaile for his wit: 
for the milke of ſuch a one, is verie cleane; hot, and drie: 
with which two qualities, the much cold and moift will 
bee corrected, which the infant brought from his mo- 
thers wombe. How greatly it importeth for the ſtrength 
ofthe creature, that it ſucke a mille well exerciſcd, is ap- 
parentlyprooued in horſes, who being foaled by Mares, 
toiled in plow¾ing and harrowing, prooue great Cour- 
ſers, and will abide much hardneſſe. And if the dammes 
run vp aud done idlely in the Paſtures aſter the firſt ca- 
tiere, they ate not able to ſtand on their feere, The order 
then wich ſhould beheld with the nutſe, is, to tale her 
into houſe, ſome foure ot fiue months before the child- 
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blood and bad bumours, which ſhe had gathered by 
harmfull tnears, that ſhe vſedtofore, and to the end the 
child (ſo ſoone as it is borne) may ſuckethe like milke vn- 
to that, which relieued it in the mothers bellie, or made 
at leaſt of the ſame meats. 

The fourth is, not to accuſtome the child to ſleope in 
a ſoft bed, nor to keepe him ouerwarme pg”. or 
giue him too much meare. For theſe three things (ſaith 
Hippocrates) ſcarſen and dtie vp the fleſh, and their con- 
traries, fatten and enlarge the ſame. And in ſo doing, the 
child ſhall grow of great wit, and of long life, by reaſon 
of this drineſſe: and by the contraries, hee will prooue 
faite, at, full of blood, & blockiſhzwhich habit, Hippocrates 
called Wraſtler like, and holdeth it for very perillous. 
With this ſelfe receit and order of liſe, was the wiſeſt 
man brought vp that euer the world had; To weer, our 
Sauiour Chriſt, in that he was man, ſauing (for that he 
was borne out of Nazareth) perhaps his mother had no 
ſalt water at hand, where with ſhe might waſh him: but 
this was a cuſtome of the Iewes, and of all Aſia beſides; 
brought in by ſome skiilfull Phiſitions, for the good of 
infants, herethrough the Prophet faith, And when 
thou wert borne, at thy birth day thy nauill ſtring was 
not cut off: neither were thou for thy healths ſake wa- 
ſhed in water, nor ſeaſoned with fale, nor wrapped in 
ſwathling clothes. But as touching the other things, ſo 
ſoone as F was borne, he began to hold friendſhip with 
the cold, and the other alterations ofthe aire, His firſt 
bed was the earth, his spparrell courſe, asif he would 
obſerue Hippocrates receit. A few dayes after they went I! 
with him into Agypt, a place verie hot, where he remai- 174 
ned all the time that Herod liued. His mother partaking 4 
che like humours, it is certaine, that ſhe muſt yeeld bay 
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ble well exerciſed, and acq wirh the alterati- 
das ofthe ae. The meat which (hey gaue him; was the 
ume which the Gree les deuiſed, to endow their children 
mich wit and wiſedome. This (L haue (aid heretofore) was 
the butteriſh part of the mille eaten with honnie. Wher 
fore Eſay ſaith, He ſhal eat butter and honn ie, that he may 
know to eſchew euill, and chuſe the good. By which 
words is ſeene, how the Prophet gaue vs to vndeiſtand, 
that albeit he was verie God, yet he ought alſo to bea 
ſect man: and to attaine naturall wiſedome, he muſk 
3 apply the ſemblable diligences, as doe the other ſons of 
LA men. Howbeit this ſeemeth difficult ro be concciued, 
 - -, and may be alſo held a follie, to thinke that becauſe 
Chriſt our redeemer, did cate butter and honnie being a 
childe, hee ſhould therefore know how to eſchue euill, 
and make choyce of good, when hee was elder : God 
being (as he is) of infinite wiſedome, and having giuen 
him (as he was man) all the ſcience infuſed, which hee 
could receiue after his naturall capacitie. Therefore it 
is certaine that hee knew full as much in his mothers 
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(as he was man) more acquiſit knowledge, 

Id haue poſſeſſed if he had vſed other con · 

it bchooyeth vs to expound this particle, 

chat we may know hat he meant, * 
| 4b 
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that wr redeemer were two natures, in f 


and inſtrumentalized, as the other children ofmen. As - 
concerning his firſt nature, it behooueth not to entteat 
of the wiſedome of our Sauiour Chriſt : for it was infinit 
without 'encreale or diminiſhment, and without de- 
pendance mw ought elſe, ſaue onely in that he was 
God, and ſo he was as wiſe in his mothers wombe, as 
when he was 33 yeares of age, and ſo from euerlaſting. 
Bur in that which appertaineth to his ſecond nature, 
we are to weet, that the ſoule of Chriſt, cuen from the 
inſtant when God created it, was bleſſed, and glorious, 
euen as now it is; and _ enioyed God and his 
wiſdome, it is certaine that in him was none ignorance; 
but he had ſo much ſcience infuſed as his naturall capa- 
citie would beate: but withall, it is aliłke cettaine that as 
the glorie did not communicate it ſelſe vnto all the 
partes of the bodie, in reſpe of the redemption of 
mankinde; no more did the wiſedome inſuſed, com- 
municate it ſelfe; For the braine was not diſpoſed, not 
inſtrumentalaed, with the qualities and ſubſtance whit 
are neceſſarie, to the end the ſoule may with ſuch an jn- 
ſtrument, diſcourſe and philoſophize: for iſ you call to 
mind that which in the beginning of this worke wee de- 
linered, the graces grad giuen, u hich God beſtoweth 
pon men, doe ordinarily require, that the inſtroment 


with which they are to be exetciſed, and the ſublect 


whereunto it is to bee receiued, doe partake the na- 
ities, requiſite fot cuerie ſuch giſt. Aud 
is; becauſe that the reaſonable ſoule, is — 5 
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rie truerh is, and the faith ſo teacheth vs one, divine; a 
he was Gad; and another humane, compounded os 
reaſonable ſoule, and of an elimentall bodie, ſo diſpoſed 
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. The braine of our redeemer 
- Opt f, * he was babe, and lately borne, had much 
= moiſture: for in that age it was behoofful 7 bee, and 
* a matter natorall; and therefore in that it was of ſuch 
_—_— his reaſonable ſoule (naturally) could not diſ- 
* courſe nor philoſophize with ſuch an inſtrument. Wher- 
_— through, the ſcience infuſed, paſſed not to the bodily 
memorie, nor to the imagination, nor the vnderſtan- 
ding; becauſe theſe three are inſtruwentall powers (as 
tofore we haue proued) and enioyed not that perſection, 
which they wereto haue; but whilſtthe braine went dty- 
by meanes of time and age: the reaſonable ſoule 
went alſo manifeſting euery day more and more, the in- 
fuſed wiſedome which it had, and communicated the; 
ſame'to the bodily powers. Now, beſides this ſuperna- 
3 turall knowledge, he had alſo another, which is gathered 
1 of things that they heard whileſt they were children, 
3 of that which they ſaw, of that which they ſmelled, of 
that which they taſted, and ofthat which they touched: 
and this (for certaine) our ſauiour Chriſt attained as o- 
cher men doe. And euen as for diſcerning things perſect- 
hee ſtood in neede of good eyes, and for hearing of 
good eares: ſo allo he ſtood in neede of a good 
braine, to iudge the good and the cuill Whence it is ma- 
vifeſt, that by: eating thoſe delicate meates, his head was 
dayly better inſtrumen attained more wiſdome. 
In ſort, that if God had taken fr6 him his ſcience infuſed, 
ſe in he courſe of his life (by ſceing that which hee 
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that ever batler which taketh the le 
reaueth thetermes andwordes benen Tin 
tion. What the qualities are which the! r 
_ hr angry ae we haue alreadi ** 
by the opinion of Heraciit, That dridells my 
- wiſeſt ſoule. And by duε mind we proued, That w 
the braine is compo ofa ſubſtance verie del pit 
makeththe wit to be ſubtile. Chriſt our redeemet, 
purchaſing more drineſſe by his e: for from th * | 
that we are eng 
to amore drineſle, — — 2 de a gr 


—— nd reftor 

— (and this muſt be 
and in none Ton fort) ir is if hee har 
wayes fed on Cowes-beefe, oi Porcke, in fe dayet he 
ſhould haue bred himſelſe a braine and of euill 
temperature: with which his c e ſoule could not 
have ſhunned cuill, or choſen good ſave. by miracle, 
and imploying his diuinit ie. But God leading him by 
naturall meanes, cauſed him to vſe thoſe ſo delicat 
by which the braine being maintained, the ſame might 
be made an inſtrument, fo1 ren 
out vſing the diuine or inſuſed knowledge) be mighe na- 
rs. haue eſchued cuill, and choſen good, as de 
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F F? the imagination. 


2 12 How it maybe prooued,t hat of Theoricall Phiſic; che 
per taineth to the memorie, and part to the vaderit: 
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pertaineth to the underflandin 1g, and, N hi 
Li . to the imagination. 2 
at the 7. ede of the lawes appertiancth 4 
memorie, and pleading and ingg ing (which are their the E 
to the vnderitanding, and gonerning o ommon-weadlt th; 
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and the practicte to the imagination: \ / 177 
13 By what meuſes it thay be ſhewed, towhat arffrem 
of - Kl the art of mar fare. aper tulrel hi and by what (ig, 


rye "ringed with this maner of 
wit. - 20 


14am we may e haf. ere 
officeof a king appertaineth, aud what ſigns he 120 7 
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who entoyeth this maner of w/t. 2 
IF 2 what manner Parents we be gel wile childfth, and f 
of a wit fit for learning. 265 
1.5. By what ſignes we may know,in what degree of hot and 
dry enery man reſtetb. 278 
$. 2. What women oug hiho marry with what man, that they 
my haue chilaren. 282 
6. 3. What diligence ought to be vſed, that children malt, 
and not female may be borne, 286 


5. 4. What diligence is to bee ſed that childrew may prooue 1 
witne and wiſe. 1 1 


$. 5. What dili ences are tobe 
drens wit after they are formed. 0 
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